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JANUARY I. 

Meditation* on Nea-Yeor^s Day. 

I REFflESENT U> my»elf this first day of th« 
y«ar» aa if it were tbe first day of my life ; and I 
ftresonae to hope, from the goodnest oi God, bless* 
lugs for thie year, equal to those that have been 
granted me from my birth till now. What may I 
i|ot ho|»e from my heavealy Father, who, from 
the first moment of my exi»tence (what do I say t) 
even before I was born* provided for me with so 
much tenderness and goodness f In my parents he 
gave me friends,, who, from my very birth, sop- 
pprted and broeght me np, and whose disin^i 
teresled afiiection protected me in that weak and 
helpless staite. Withont saeh care, how con Id I 
have, been preserved to enjoy the many blessinffs 
I now possess. 

If I had, at that time, been capable of iiefleGth>n» 
I might undoubtedly have promised myself many 
agreeable hours, in the course of my existence on 
earth. Now, that I am capable of it, I will give 
myself up entirely to a sense of my happiness, 
and the futnie hopes I am permitted to indulge. 
I enter with the presen.t day, into a new period of 
life, not so mnch unprovided for, nor so helpless 
as when I tlrst came into the world, hot with equal 
Ojpcaaioa for asu^tapce in many respect^ i re* 
q/uie friend^ to. shed sweeu npoa my life, to sap- 

VpLI. B 
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port my spirito, when oppressed with grief, and 
to warn me of dangers that I might otherwise fall 
into. And sarely, my heavenly Father will grant 
me this best of blessings. Whatever may happen 
to me daring th^ coajrse of the yeAt, he has un- 
doubtedly chosen for me a friend, who will be my 
adviser in difficulties, and my consoler in misfor- 
tunes; who will share the sweetoof prosperity 
with me, and, in moments of weakness, will aid 
and support my reason. God had laid the founda- 
tion of my future lot from the first moment of my 
life. It is not by chauce that I am bom of such 
parents, in sach a part of the world, in sdch a time* 
and not in another. The time, the place, the civ- 
eumstanccs, and the consequences of my birth, 
had all been planned by Ood in the wisest manner* 
It was then that he fixed my fate, that he weighed 
the evils I was to endure, that he saw the plea- 
sures and comforts which were to restore calm 
and serenity to my mind» By his decree many 
causes, then unknown, were to combine for my 
happinest, and every thing relating to me was to 
contribute towards fulfilling his beneficent views. 
With this first day of the year, my lot is, as it were, 
settled over again. The Loid, who gave me being, 
takes in atone glance (which nothing can deceive) 
each week, each day, each instant of this year. 
All, indeed, that relates tome is hidden from me; 
but all things are visible to God, and all are set- 
tled according to his decrees, which are full of 
wisdom and goodness. If, in the oonrse of the 
year, I experience any misfortune, which 1 could 
not foresee ; if any unforeseen happiness fulls to 
my lot; if I have any loss to bear which 1 could 
not expect; all will happen according to the* will 
of God. Full of this conviction, I begin the new 
year. Let what will happen, 1 shall be more and 
more confirmed in the persuasion, that God will 
be ray preserver in my old age, as he was in my 
yonib. If 1 fiod myself exposed to poverty and 
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distress, T will remember the days of my infancy, 
that still more critical sUte, in which he protecu 
ed me. If I meet with ingratitade from a friend, 
even that onght not to make me anhappy. Ood 
can raise me np other friends, in whose tenderness 
I may enjoy delight and comfort. If my life ft 
fall of dangers and persecution, which seem btr- 
yond all human foresight, even this onght not XA 
terrify me. I should put my trust in Ood, who 
protected my childhood, when it was exposed to 
a thousand dangers. What then can prevent ray 
beginning this year with a tranquil mind f I look 
forward without anxiety, and leave my fate to 
the guidance of Pixiv^idencc. 

JAN. II. 

TV Blestingi granted tons by God in winitlr, anii, 
to which toe pay too little attention* 

IP we were to ejutmine the works of God mor^ 
attentively than we generally do, we should find, 
at this season, many reasons to rejoice in his good- 
ness, and to praise the wonders of his wisdom* 
tew, without doubt, are so insensible as not to 
feel emotions of pleasure and gratitude, whcB 
beauteous nature displays the rich blesi^ngs of 
Ood, in spring, summer, or autumn. Bat even 
hearts the fullest of sensibility ar6 rarely excited 
to the sensation of warm gratitude, when they 
see the trees stripped of their fruit, and the fielda 
without verdure ; when the bleak wind whistles 
round their dwelling ; when a chilling cold comes 
to freeze the earth and its inhabitants. But, is it 
certain that this season is so deprived of the bless- 
ings of Heaven, and of what is sufficient to kindle 
gratitude and piety in the heart of man Y No, cer- 
tainly . IjCt us only accustom our&el ves to be more 
attentive to the works of Ood, more touched with 
the many proofs of his goodness towards us, an4 
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wfs shall ^n^ opportanities enoughf evefi in win- 
ter, to praiae our Benefactor. Cpnsider how un- 
happy we should be, if, dpring viole^it cold^ we 
|iad neither wood for fire> nor clothes to keep us 
warm. With what goodness tl^e Lord prevents 
oar wants, and furnishes ns (even in the season 
the most void of resources) wiih the tiecessarief 
and conveniencies of life. When, at this moment, 
we may be enjoying the comfortable warmth o^ 
ft iire, shall we not return thanks to tlie Lord, who 
gives us fuel, with suqli profusion, that the very 
poorest can be supplied with it ? , 

If it was given to mortals to know the chain o^ 
everything in nature, how great would be our. 
admiration at the wisdom and goodness of its Au* 
thor ! But, however incapable we are of forming 
to ourselves an idea of the ^hole of his works, 
the little we understand of it gives us sufficient 
zeason to. aekjiowledge, th^t the governn^ient of 
God is infinitely wise and beneficent. /Winteir 
belongs to the plan he has jformed. I f this season 
did not e^ist, the -spring and summer would n,ot 
£ave so many charms for us, the fertility of our 
' lands would much diminish, commerce would 
he at an end in many provinces, and part of the 
woods and forests would have been created for 
no purpose. Considered in this light, winter is 
certainly very useful, and supposing even that Its 
advantages were not so apparent, it would be 
safficient for us to reilect that winter is the work 
of the Creator, as well as spring au,^ suipmer, 
ahd tha^ all ' wljicl^ comes from dod must be for 
l|bebest. 

JAH^. IIL 

t>aay Proqfk vAic^ Oodpve^ U9 qf kff(Pr<ff»d€ncc» 

NOT to acknowledge, th^ hand of Providence, 
but in extraordinary ca&e^, i^ to betray our igno* 
T^cie and 9ar w'eakaws. in (he.ojr^iiary pour^fj ' 
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6^ natare, things offer daily, wlrieh oiigitt to ex* 
citie our attention, and our admiration. The foiw 
ikiation of a child in the womb of its mother, U 
fts great a miracle of the power and wisdom of 
&od, as the creation of the first man, formed oat 
bf the dast. Likewise the preservation of out 
life, if we reflect on the several causes and effecls 
Vhich combine for that parp<we, is no less woo- 
derfal than the resurrection of the dead. The onljr 
difference between them is, that one* happeni 
bnt seldom, while we every day witness the other. 
This is the reason it does not strike as more sen- 
sibly, or raise our adniiration, as it would other> 
wise do. Undoubtedly my own experience ought 
to convince me fully, that a divine Provldenea 
watches over tlie preservation of my days. 1 am 
not certain of a single moment of ray life; a thou- 
sand unknown and latent causes may hasten the 
end of it, chill ray blood, i>r stop my breath. 
Alas I I feel bat too well how Incapable I am of 
preserving iny life, or of removing such and snch 
infirmity, such and snch danger, with which I am 
threatened. Subject to so mahy bodily evils, to 
so many wants, bolh mental and bodily, I am tho- 
roughly convinced that, were it not forthe tender 
mercies of God, I should he a very Wretched 
creature. The union of my body and soul, their 
reciprocal and continual acting on each other, 
are inconceivable, arid neither depend on my will 
or power. The heating of my pulse, the circu- 
lation of fluids within me, goes on without inter, 
ruption, and without my being able to contribute 
to R in the smallest degree. Every thing coq. 
vinces ine, that my faculties, my state, the dura- 
tion of my existence, does not depend on my will : 
it is God, who, by a secret and absolute power! 
hiiUntains lb die, strfen|;lh, taotioli, and existence. 
If my breath is not yet stopped ; if my blood still 
circulates; if my limbs have not yet lost their 
iieiivity ; it thfe oiigaAS Of my sedses have preser- 
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red their play ; if« in this instant, I have the fa- 
culty of tUtnking, and the use of my reason ; it is 
to God alone that I am indebted for it. But, why 
do I reflect so seldom, aqd with so liltle gratitude^ 
on the daily ways of Providence t Ought not the 
reflections which now offer themselves, to have 
always been imprinted on my heart 1 Ought I not, 
at least, every morning and evening of my life, to 
meditate on the benefits of my Creator; admire 
and bless him for them? How Just that I should 
do sol and that, by this homage, I should distin- 
guish myself from the insensible brute, from those 
creatures who have not received the faculty of 
contemplating the works of God. 

Divine Preserver of niy life! teach me to con- 
template worthily the miracles of thy goodness* 
Make my mind capable of that rapture which the 
aoul of David experienced each time that he re- 
flected on thy works : and, when thou grantest 
me a favour, however small it may be, n^ay I feel 
the value of it, may it lead me to glorify thee, to 
acknowledge that thou art the only source of the 
happiness of man. Then I. may apply to myself 
these words of a holy patriarch : " I am nothing 
in comparison of all the goodness and mercy will> 
which thou hast acted towards thy servant/* 



JAN. IV. 
Several Uses of Fire* 

'FIRE is, in some degree, the universal instro* 
ment of all the arts, and all the necessaries of 
life. In order that roan should make continual 
«se of this element, the Creator has dansed it to 
mix in the air, the water, and all fat and oily 
substances. 

How very useful is all the combustible matter 
whieh supplies as with fuel. 'Without a sufficient 
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provisMHi of it, w« thoald not only loie the grMfc. 
«8t advantagM^ bnt we should, be es^posed to the 
rreetest iBcoDveaience. 

. In winter, were it not for the fire which lights 
as, a great part of oar ttMfe would pass in the most 
insupportable darkness. Deprived of that artificial 
light, our most agreeable amasements would cease 
at sun-sct. We should be obliged to remain mo- 
tionless, or else to wander in darkness with hor. 
ror, in the midst of a tiMusand dangers. How 
melancUoly our state would be, if, in these long 
erenings, we could neither enjoy the pleasures of 
ffwiety, normake/nse of the resources of reading, 
wniing, and working! Consider bow unwhole. 
some, and how little nourishment there would be 
in the greatest part of the food which the earth 
prodaGei> if, by means of fire, they were not dis* 
solved, softened, and prepared to a certain de» 
gree. 

And how should we be able to provide so many 
other necessaries and conveniences of life, if the 
workmen and artists did not procure them for us 
with the help of fire? Without that element, we 
should not be able to melt metals, to make them 
BiaUeable» to refine them ; to change sand into 
glassy or to give to lime the consistence of stone. 

Without fire, natui« and all its treasures would 
beeome useless, and would lose in onr eyes the 
most of their charms. But let us limit ourselves 
to the advantages which we gather from it at this 
moment. What comfort do we find in a room 
farmed by it, so as to guard us from the impres. 
sion of the outward air t During hard frosts we 
should he condemned to do nothing, at least to a 
thousand disagreeiihle sensations, if the fire, by 
warmin^^ us, did not convey to us a certain ac* 
tivity. How many old and sickly people would 
suffer doubly, were it not for the benign influence 
of firef What would become uf the weak ihfanti 
U its delicate limhs w.ere n^i strengthea^d by » 
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gentle Itefttt Ol unhappy ptopte, wbo ««Arttll 
the ril^orof tAii»oGf)d Mason » i^ady tou^vifle* 
a portion of the bread which is teft yoa, in brdet 
te get fbel to warm; yotar tPemUing limlM. It is 
jroQ that I pity from the bottom of my heaiti 
Your sitoation reminds hie of a part of my hap« 
piness to which 1 have hitherto given but little 
attention ; and imposes oh me more strongly the 
obligation of blessing my heavenly Father for th# 
advantages I draw from the heat of flre; It in» 
poses on me also the dnty of givfng part of my 
hbondanee, te relieve others from those evilsv 
whieh I am myself eiempt ft-om» O ray BoA^ 
my Creator and Benefactor, deign to look opoa 
mel See my heart estpand in praises Arid thank» 
givings. It is to thy fatherly eare that I owe all 
the advantage*, all the pleasures which tn 
enables me to enjey« 



mnttr OiHtaemini^. 

BURINO thlK seiisoif) wbioh ftitthy^ tlll^hlfll 
prejutiiee, consider tis not being eheerftil) ev«iry 
bne, aecording to his taste, seek« amustmertts to 
Hlvert himself^ and make the long winter ewniiigi 
pass away less tedionsly. Seventl think 6f nothing 
bat making hp for the severity of Vat cotd> b^^ 
fteeklug dissipation in ik>isy coihpdfiy abd VaM 
pleasnres. It is sad to see the effbrtft so mimy 
people make, tA skorteh, by idleness or triftidf 
parstiits, dkys Whieh are klrftafly too ShOit* Th« 
kpaelt et' ft day is geh«rally iitled op by ii tnAH oT 
«niploym«hts iiifalch nr* ndworlhy the dignity of 
Ibiin, and tfi« pnrpOs(!s of his sotil. Sofaie hooti 
kfi^r sun.ris^^ the IdxhrHHiir mafl <i<tKs his bed& 
»nrlnfc breskntst-tliile, hi! form* J)r<rjfett8 ibr ih* 
*aui5eBieiit« Itt %1lleii be maths Uf ikeiifit^ thU 
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new day. Tb«n, libMidoiiiitf hliinclf U id1«li€M» 
1m waits the hour for a second rapatt: ItooBCfl, 
and ba gives himself ap wiHiMit bounds to th« 
pleasorea of tite table. Satitflfd, er rather sari. 
feited, with the immoderata «se be nuMle of it, b« 
tbrovs himself on a eoaeh, in order to vtoover 
safileieat powere to bear new excesses. The boor 
comes in wbicb be is to go to a tamaltaoos emn- 
pany , anieas (lie noisy circle is to assemble round 
binu He sits -down lo play. Fov the first time 
since son-rise, be'sbews then that he has a soal ; 
' and, with cards in bis bands, the boars appear to 
Uf m 10 pass rapidly. At last, this animal of a man 
goes from play to the table, and from the table to 
bed; bnthedeesnotfind sweet sleep there. Rest- 
Icmnfisn or £rightfal dreams distarb his nights. 
However, of all the ways of lavishing the days, 
and the long winter evenings, those are not the 
most reprebemible. How ingenioas is main In 
multiplying ways to shoiten his time with trifling 
amnsementsi Sometimes it is bunUng which in- 
duces him to «|Mit the town ; then he pursues the 
timid hare, or the fearful deer, who, at the last 
gasp, sinking tluroagh weakness, becomes the 
prey of the banter, whose iabaosan pleasures dis- 
turb the repose of the cenotry, and of nature. 
aometiwes luKory leads him to the ball, where he 
•ften loses, with his innocence^ his peace of mind, 
and his bealtlK Sometimes it is the pleasures of 
public plaees which enchant him. There, passions 
glide impereeptibly into the heart, or strengthen 
themselves in it : passions which make him lnca> 
pable of tasting real pleasures. Sometimes he runs 
to other entertaiamenu, to oHier diver8ious,wbich 
too often also draw sins in their train. 

Perhaps 1 have pointed out enough of winter. 
Give me leave now to remind my fetlow^cretures 
of their duty in regard to these amusements. I 
do not blame tlie love of society, which Is parti- 
fiolarly neceasavy at this seaioa ; but let not this 
B 2 
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ipelination degenerate into a strong passion* Let 
Itnot take possession of your whole soul. Sup* 
pose, even in your society, there shouid pass no- 
ibifig contrary to virtue and good morals, it raay, 
notwithstanding, be hurtful to you, if it takies up 
too much of your time ; if it makes you neglect 
your duties ; or, if your domestic affairs are de> 
ranged by it. Pleasures are not onr daily work x 
it is for relaxation only that onr Creatm- permits 
them. Too strong an inclination for them, in* 
stead of answering the purpose they were design- 
ed tor, is seeking enjoyments, which may, in the 
end, prove sources of regret and remorse. I par- 
ticularly advise you. to be very attentive to the 
choice of your social pleasures. Do not wast« 
your time in amusements, which you cannot en- 
joy without endangering your virtae> your repu- 
tation, or the welfare of your family. Never let 
those mad plea«ires,-*which may wound your 
neighbour, give rise to complaints, or cause tears 
to flow, which may make yon neglect the duties- 
of society and religion..^ver find access into your 
heart. Do not let even the most innocent plea- 
sures so far take possession of yon, as to make you 
insensible to the pure and solid pleasures of Chria. 
tianitj', or take away your taste for serious oc- 
cupalions.-'-O Ood! govern thou thyself my 
heart, and grant that I may never forget thee in 
the enjoyment of earthly pleasures. May the re- 
membranceofthy presencegnardme against temp- 
tations in the nridat of the world ! May I ever be 
more attached to the exercise of my duties as a 
' Christian, as a citizen, a father, Sec, than to seek- 
ing those pleasures which so easily divert me from 
my duties, or, at least, lessen my love of good- 
ness ! Why should 1 be so earnest about trilling 
amusements, while, even in these winter days, I 
find purer pleasures within my reach : if I find a 
taste for the contemplation of the works of Ood 
in nature, the stormy sky, the fields covered with 
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aoow, and a thofuand other phenomeaa of win- 
ter* will serve at onee to amnse my mind* abd 
to increase my devotion. For, in winter alto» 
the works of the Lord are great: and he who 
will reflect npon them, will enjoy a continual 
▼ariety of pleasures. 

JAN. VI. 

The Care nhieh Providence taket pf Animale 
during the Winter Seaeon* 

HILLIOVS of rational beings, dispersed in the 
different cooniries of the world, are provided at 
this season with all the necessaries of life. The 
greater the nnmber of them is, the greiUer va^ 
riety of wants they have, according to their pon- 
ditioo, their age, their manner of living. The 
less we are able to form a plan, and take secure 
measures for our own preservaU<H>, the more the 
arrangements, so lull of wisdom and goodness, 
made by our Creator, to provide for it, deserve 
our attention and admiration. 3m there would 
be a sort of selfishness in confining the divine 
goodness and wisdom to the preservation of man- 
kind alone, without remembering the care that 
Providence also takes of animals during winter. 
A care which he extends to creatures much 
greater in nnmber on the earth, than the rational 
beings who inhabit it. 

However wonderful the preservation of homan 
creatures may be, we can say, with truth, that 
tlie cares of Providence towards animals are still 
more astonishing proofs of the wisdom, power« 
and goodness of God. 

. Ttiat the prodigious nnmber of animals which 
oar globe contains, should find food or liabitatioo 
in somm«r, is not surprising, because alt nature 
then is diftpoee4 to cQQ«af toward* that cud. £a(t 
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ChAt, in t1ii» seaMHi, t!i« mme namber of creatQt«9> 
those mtllf out of f|iiftdni|>eds« of refitilM, of birds, 
of Asheft) ftnd iiis«ets, should continoe to exist, ih 
-a oireomstanee which most Excite the astonisho 
mcnt of evei7 one capable of reflection. Matare 
has provided most animals with a coverhig, by 
means of which they can bear the cold, and pro- 
care themselves food in winter, as well as Iti 
samraer. The bodies of wild beasts wliich inha- 
bit forests and deserts, are so formed, that the 
liair fails tftt in hammer, and grows Bgain in 
winter, till It becomes a far which enables the 
animal to endure the most severe cold. Other 
kirtds of animals And an asylom ander the bark 
of trees, in old crevices, in hollows of rocks and 
«aves» when the cold obliges them to-qoit their 
•amm^'dwelMbg. 

It ift there« (hat some earry befbi«'liand the 
food whi<»h is to- serre them, and thnii live on 
what tliey htkve gathered In the Summer; Others 
pass the winter in profomid sleeps Nature ha« 
given to several sorts df birds an instinct, which 
prompts them to change place at the approach of 
winter. They are seen flyinpr »« great ndmbera 
into warmer climates. Several animals^ who tut 
not desighed to irkVelj iirtd, not\Viih«tandiitg» 
•their wants sapplied in this season. Birds lenow 
how to find oot insects in moss, and tn* the ere* 
▼Iceiof the bark of trees. Several kinds of q«a^ 
Tupeds carry provision lo the sammeptime into 
caves, and feed on it in wlhter. Others are 
obliged to seek their subsistence under the snow 
and ice. Sevefal «ot-ts of insects in wiitter, con^ 
lined to marshes, and froten rivers, are deprived 
Of food for that time, and still preserve life. Peiv 
haps, also, many means, made use of by Provl* 
dence for the preservatioa of aif)iaais> are yet 
eoneealed fromtis. 

Adore, with xM, oor aliaighiy And gnieioiit 
Preserver> whose goodMs* mid iaaj «ty-doe»n»» 
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mftke^him disdain atteaUoii to the weakett crea- 
ture existing onder the heavens. 

From the elephant to the mite, all animals owe 
to him their dwelling, their food, and their life; 
and, even vhete nafnrelienelf seems barren of 
resonrces, he finds means to make amends for her 
poverty. 

Let this eonsideration stmethcn oar confldeneA 
in Ood. How can anaiety , care, or angeish, get 
aocess into crar hearts, or make ns despair of b» 
inl; preserved daring the winter t That Ood, who 
provides for the animaK will not forsake man- 
kind. He who shews himself so great in smaller 
obJecta» will be still greaUr in the more im^r^ 
•nt* 

The Ood, who provides a eovering for animals, 
will be able te clothe as. The Ood, who points 
oat to theai a retreat in the caves of the moon< 
taufis, wiU find for as an asylam to pass oar dayk 
in qnietaess. Tha Ood, who has prepared fs* 
them, even ander the saaw and lee, iheir proper 
faod^wiU be aUe to provide Ibr as hi the most 
critical seasons. 

In fine» let these refieetions lead at to imitate, 
as moch as oar feeaities will permit, the generoat 
eare of divine Frovidvnee, in eontribuKIng to the 
preservation and happiness of oar feUow-erea«. 
tares, and even to the welfiira of every living 
aninsal. To be creel towards aaiamls, to refbse 
them fbed, and indispenlibleoonvenieacies, Is ta 
act manifestly contrary to the will of oar eom*i 
Moo creator, whose beaefieeitteares eaten devett 
to these beings which are Inferior to ns. Andy if 
animals h»ve a real right to oar attedtioa, how 
mneh more are we oMiged to soften, hs well as 
we can, the evils of oar fellow-oittatares t Let it 
not be sdfleient for as to supply oar own wantt^ 
hat let as endeavoar to sapply t«iMe of othcvsi 
Md ne«er nafier hay one lo sink ander miwiyi 
whonit ie in Mir power le^reUcvb. 
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JAN. VII. 
7%(; PUasura qf Winter, 

EACH season has its peculiar pleasures and 
Ibeaaties. Winter itself, void as it appears to 
many, of charms or pleasures, answers the (Crea- 
tor's end in that respect* Fur the sake of those 
who, through ignorance or prejudice, murmur 
against thb season, I will display the plearare it 
affords, both to our senses and to our hearts. Is 
it not an agreeable, sight to behold the morning 
- dawn shining on a country covered with snowl 
The thick fog, which, like a veil over the earth, 
concealed every object from us, vanishes all at 
once. A light frost whitens the tops of the trees. 
The little hills and valleys are tinged with the 
bright reflection of the.sun, whose happy influ. 
ence gives new life to every creaturet It seems 
to iavite the linnet to quit the groves, and th« 
sparrow to perch from f»ranch to branch. 

In proportion as nature seemed dead in the ab- 
•ence of the sun, so much the more lively she 
appears, when animated by it ; and she delights 
the eyes of the traveller with her white clothing. 
Have you ever happened to remark the form of 
the snow % Have you reflected on the wonders 
which a single flake of this substance contains t~» 
Admire, on one hand, the regularity, the sym. 
metry of its form, and, on the other, the intinite 
number of the same flakes which fall from the 
air.— What an agreeable sight, to see the hill, the 
forest, and the groves, clothed with a dazciing 
splendour ! What a charm results from the as- 
semblage of all these objects ! Behold I (for the 
^ye can scarce have enough of this sight, how- 
ever accnstomed to it), behold the brilliant drest 
mi those hedges! .behold the fof-esu bending im* 
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d«r the while sheet, which covert them I Th« 
whole offers to onr view the appeareuceof a vast 
desert, over which one onifbrm veil of a damllnf 
whiteness extends itself. What idea shall I form 
of those* who, at the sight of these phenomena, 
^1 nothing; or, who do not conceive the pleas- 
ing sensations that the Creator meant to convey 
to them t They who do noihing at this moment 
hot murmnr against the laws of nature, how 
much are tlwy to be pitied! If the pros|>ect of 
nature in winter gives them no pleasure, I fear 
they will be equally insensible, even to the 
spring, with all its charms. How is it possible 
not to feel how gracious the Lord is i How ado- 
rable his wisdom, and how unbounded his mercyt 
in all that /elates to winter I Nature, however 
barren it appears to us, is^ notwithstanding, a 
divine ma«ter>piece ; and it is onr blindness only 
which conceals its beauty from us. In every part 
of nature there shines some ray of the divine 
wisdom, and still more in what is concealed from 
us. We do not trace her through all her ways, 
and we are only attentive to what strikes our 
senses, and 6atiers onr inclination : and, in this 
respect, many are like the brates, who see the 
sun, the snow, and the other phenomena of na> 
tare, without looking np to the Lord, as the 
source from whence all things proceed in heaven 
and on earth. 

With what satisfaction will every ones mind 
be filled, who accustoms himself to contemplate, 
with atUntion, the works of God, at this season 
of the year. The air may be troubled, the sky 
become stormy, and nature spoiled of its charms ; 
but they will enjoy true pleasures in discovering 
throughout all tilings, traces of the wisdom, 
pawer, aitd goodness, of our great Creator. How* 
ever limited their natural faculties may be, they 
will always find subjects enough to employ their 
minds. They will have no occasion to seek with 
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•ogerneM |;hc ditsipatioBs of the worM, tb« 
anmsemeiite of da««ing and p lay . 'i bey wiU find»- 
eitUer in reUremeat, or in the Midst of their 
Crieuds and children, pUawres ever real, audr 
?ver varied. 

. O my foul } apply thyself to ihfr enjoymeut o^ 
these pleasures. Let tha worlds of God often em. 
ploy thy thooghts, and these reflections wilt 
soften the sorronirs of life, iiaiae thyself to God 
by that chain of beings he has created* and let 
him be at all times and fteason» the object of thy 
praise. 

JAN. VIII. 

VtgetabUs which pretene their Verdure in Winier, 

m 

TUB earth may now be compared to a mother 
who has been robbed of those children from 
whom she had the best hopes. She is desolate 
and deprived of the charms -which varied and 
embellished her snrfocc. However, she is not 
robbed of all her children. Here and there somC 
vegetables are still to be seen, which seem to 
defy the severity of the winter* Here the wild 
hawthorn shews its purple berries ; and the Ian- 
restina displays its blossoms in clusters, crowned 
with leaves which never lade* The yew-tree 
rises like a pyramid, and its leaves preserve their 
v«vdnre. The weak ivy still creeps along the 
walls, and cliuga immoveable, while the tem.* 
pest roars around it. The laurel extends its 
green branches, and has lost none of its summer 
ornaments. The humble box shews, here and 
there, in the midst of the snow, its evergreen 
branches. These trees, and some others besides, 
preserve their verdure in the coldest climates, 
and in the severest seasons. They are emblems 
of the durable advantages which he possesses, 
-whose mind is cultivated, and who«e temper ie 
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gweei ttrtd tferehk. Hie »pTe(«do6r cyf 'drifcta, ^lilctt 
duly da2<left lb6 ty^^ of the va1g«r, i^ k trifhog 
ind tratiftiehtkpltadoar. Themo&t bHTKatitcoiki. 
l^lexiofi Win fade; ahU all otitWurd be^tity is df 
Aort dtiratioik; ttot virtafe has cbilrms wfaicDt 
vttrtrive every thing. The uiaii wiko fears tfai^ 
lord, is " ince a tree i^Hmted b^ the ride of A 
rivalet It grows and floarisheft, and its braitchM 
extend far off. It bears fmit in doe season, and 
its leaves fade not. It refreshes him who seeks 
ita shelter, and the traveller blesses il." 

What a delightfal image is this of a pions man I 
Be borrows not hfs valne from thto extetibr and 
arbitrary goods of fortune. His trae ornaments 
Jfcre in liinttelf. The storms of adversity may 
sometimes shake him, but they cannot overfidw^ 
him ; and b^ soon rises atf^ain above the stormy 
riigions. If he ii reduced by mlsfortone to pot 
i^erty, hb is stilt rich in possession of the favoat 
df God, a good conscienbe, and the hofte of i 
bl«wed immortiilit^; 

This mediutioft leilHs me to th<» Idea df a beire^ 
voliint old mart. Ill the wintei- df htk Me, he rtt- 
semblea the plants which preserve their vferdnre, 
even lo thkt^kson dflife. How many stdrmS of 
fortune has he supported with constancy ! Hol^ 
many attracting objects has he seen wither I H^ 
^et exiAs, while most of those of his time havft 
disapiieai-M. A ihiid bheet-fulness is seen in liim, 
the hajipy ^einaids bf hii sprlhg . Ho^fcvei- wrtft. 
kl«d his foMi^dthkp b#, wha(^^^ ravktbiltfab 
hand of tim^ ha« itbi)rfhti*d ir|km hi5 bodj^, he ik 
ktm adorh«a wUK vlritle^ Whifch mklre kthfendb 
fbr the less 'of exti»rib4- blmrtns. He git>t^ ytittii^ 
igarn in his children ; and his ^sdom, his inte. 
griiy, hu great experience, serve still for exadi- 
pies ttak lei^m tb ali lirddna hihi.' 

Oh ! ihay the ^ntef df my life rMtoible thft. 
Mdy 1, afleir hdvhi^ lost Wt tho^cfadrihs of tdhth, 
lidd Of a H^i-a^^, #h}ch f htk^fi boa^d 6f, ihk^ 
i MbsAotB atfiHA ikmySlA k^fef liM H MHile trM^y 
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a&d iaspirtt by my virtues, veneration and lov« ! 
Shortly will the beauty of my body fade, like i^ 
sammer flower. Happy, then, if X have no 
reason to regret the loss of. it* Happy, if I 
find myself adorned with those attractions 
which have their source ifrom wisdom and vir- 
tue, and which will not wither, even in tha 
•grave! 



JAN. IX. 

, The Hngular sfatc qfMan when aale^ 

. IK order to know the omnipotence and wisdom 
<if God, we need not have recourse to extraor* 
dinary events. The most common things, the 
daily changes wliicU happen in nature, and in 
cur own bodies^ are alone sufficient to convince 
lis, in the strongest manner, that it is a Being, in. 
finite in wisdom, goodness, and power, who has 
(treated the^ world, and. who directs every event 
.Ui it. Of tlie great number of woqders of whicl^ 
\e is author, I will now mention onQ only ; and 
though it happens daily, it does not the less de- 
serve to be remarked, and to become the object 
of our admiration. How often have those been 
refreshed and recruited by sleep, who possibly 
have never reflected on that stale; or, at leastj 
.liavei never considered it as one of the remark- 
able effecU of divine goodaess ! They think that 
nothing extraordinary happens when balmy sleep 
comes upoaihem. Tliey think the machine, their 
body, is formed for that situation, and that th^ir 
jnclinatioa to sleep proceeds from causes purely 
.Datuiial. 

But perhaps sleep may be considered in two 
different lights. On. one side, there is nothing, in 
,it which may not result necessarily from our 
natpre. On the othef, there is iq this natural 
^^pt ffuwlbiflg fo At^ilUag aad wonde^rfid, tha( 
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it is well worth a closer examination. In the flrst 
instance* it is a proof of the wisdom of oor Crca* 
tor, that we go to sleep imperceptibly. Let q« 
try only to watch the moment in which we are 
falling asleep, and that very attention will pre* 
▼ent it. We shall not go to sleep till that idea it 
lost. Sleep comes ancalied. It is the only chang* 
in oar manner of existence, in which reflectioo 
has no share; and the more we endeavour to 
promole it, the less we succeed. Thas, Ood hat 
directed, sleep, that it should become an agree, 
able necessity to mau ; and he has made it inde. 
pendent of our will and reason. Let as porsae 
this mediUtioQ, and reflect on the wonderful 
sute we are in during our sleep. VTe live withoul 
knowing it, without feeling it. The beating of 
tlie heart, the circulation of the blood, the diges- 
tion, the separation of the juices; in a word, all 
the animal functions, continue and operate in the 
same manner. The activity of the sonl appears 
for a time in some degree suspended, and gra» 
diially loses all sensation, all distinct idea. Th« 
senses deaden, and interrupt their usual opera* 
tions. The muscles, by degrees, move more 
slowly, till all voluntary motion has ceased. 
First, this change begins by the forehead ; then 
the mnscles of the eye-lids, the neck, the arms» 
and the feet, lose their activity, to such a degree^ 
that a man seems to be metamorphosed into the 
state of a plant. The situation of the brain be- 
comes such, that it cannot transmit to the soul 
the same notions as when awake. The soul seep 
no object, though the optic nerve is not altered ; 
and it would see nothing, even if the eyes were 
niol shut. T|ie ears are open, i^nd yet ^hey do 
Hot hear. In a word, the state of a person asleep 
is wonderful in all respects. Perhaps, there is 
hot one other in the world so remarkable, and 
this is visibly the image of that state which death 
redttc«a oa to. Sleep and death are so nearly 
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Hllke, it \9 rijglit to obji^rve It. Wlio, in reality; 
tfan tHIhk bf sTefepr, withbiit refedllecting death 
Afcd'? ' As ittiperceptibly as we nbw fall into the 
crrmsbf sleep, shall wie one day fall into tho^e of 
detltH; It is true, that death often gives warning 
6f its appi-OacH several hours or days before : 
Viit the reftl ihoihefit Iri which death seizes u^ 
happens snddeniy; and ^t^heil wb shall seem td 
Ibel the first blow, it will alretidy be otar last; 
Thb sehses, which lose theif- functions In oar 
sl^eep, are ^iially incapable of ftcting at tlie ap^ 
pl-oach of dbath. In tbe same manner, the ideas 
are confns^d; and We forget the objects which 
iuH-onnd us. t*efrHaps,aTsio, the moment of death 
may be as agrbea'bfe as the moment of falling 
asleep. The convulsions of dying people are as 
Httlb disagreeable a sensation to them, as the 
ftnorihg is to those that sleeti. 

Let our devotion often bririg this ineditatlon to 
bur minds. Every lime we seek repose In bed, 
let lis reflect on all the wbriders of balmv sleep; 
ihd bless our Preserver, who, even while we 
Sl^ep, does siich great things for US. Great things, 
iHdeed, for, if he did not guard ns with A pro- 
tecting hand, to how many dangers should we 
hot be exposied in the night! If God did not 
keep and direct the beating of odr hearts, th6 
birculatlbh of odr blood, and tbe motions of our 
iaidsbles, the first sleep after we were bdi-n Would 
tiav6 delivered as Into the arms of death. 

Let lis reflect attentively on all these things. 
)ihd our o'tVQ hbahs will point Ovtt to as the duties 
We oiJ^ht to fulfil to^krUs so great a henefabtor. 
theh, with idy And gratitude, we shall bless the 
i.5rd. Who thbwh himself to hb 6ni God Ih every 
eirciifiidtance through lifb. 
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LET as sensibly feel how happy we are io aU 
respects. For the blet^siqg^ of oar heavenly Fa- 
ther are poured upqu as op every side. The pro«» 
pect of oar fprests, our meadowy oor hills; th^ 
pare and teinperale ale which sarioapds us; the 
day, the night, the seasons oi the y<ear, an^ the 
variations which attend them; all jj^rove to n^ 
the goodness of God, and the g^reatuess of our fe* 
licity. Can we then still be discontented with 
the lot which is fallen to us* and complain of the 
economy with whiph (rod distributes his bless- 
ings; murmii ling that we have not a perpetaat 
sammer, ihat the ray s of tlie sun do not constantly 
shine upon us, and that an equal degree of warmth 
IS not t^Iway.s felt nnder one zoneT >Vhat ingra- 
titude ! and at the same time, >vhat ignorance! 
Indeed, we know not what we wi&h, nor of what 
we complain. Is it through carelessness or pride„ 
that we disown the goodness of God, who has 
been particularly favourable to our coantries? 
We Diarninr often at the severity of winter. We 
are mad enough to envy the inhabitants of places 
whece this change of seasons is unknown : But it 
is precisely the winter which makes the climate 
we live in one of the most healthy in the world. 
In hot countries, Ihey are more exposed to epi- 
demic disorders than wliere the sun reflects less' 
heat ; and the people are not so long lived as in 
onr climate. Besides, it is observed that men 
are less robust, and population not so great^ a» 
among ns. And when the cold is at the highest 
possible degree with us, we are still much hap^ 
pier than the inhabitants of those countries where 
die cold is. io much greater, and lasts so much' 
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longer, that our severest winters vonid appear to 
them to have the mildi^ess of autnmn. Let us com • 
pare, in imagination/ onr lot with that of the inha- 
1)itants of the northern part of our globe. .Here, 
some rays of the sun come to brighten oar cloudy 
days, and revive onr spirits. There, neither days 
nor nights are ever enlivened by the light of that 
beneficent globe. Here, by means of warn! fires, or 
in bed, we are perfectly secured from the severity 
of the cold. There, on the contrary, disturbed, 
attacked by fierce beasts, men dread them more 
than the cold ; and their poor cottages cannot 
defend them from -those ditTerent kinds of ene* 
mies. With us, the pleasured of society soAen the 
inconveniences. of winter: But the unhappy mor- 
tals near the north pole, are almost shut out from 
the rest of the earth, and live dispersed in clans. 
We are so happy as to see the succession of day 
and night, while those Unfortunate creatures pass 
most of their lives in darkness. In fine (and this 
is the most essential advantage,) after four or 
five stormy disagreeable months, we enter into a 
season, the charms of which make us amends for 
all we have suffered. They, on the contrary, 
only contemplate a dead nature, without ever 
seeing it revive. An eternal winter reigns with 
them. O let us bless the bountiful hand which 
has appointed for us so happy a lot! Far from' 
lamenting o\ir fate, let us glorify the Lord, who 
has planned it with so much wisdom and good- 
ness ; and if we, at present, in our house;, or in 
the society of friends, pass the. winter agreeably, 
let us think of those unfortunate people who are 
deprived of these pleasures, to which custom, and 
the very enjoyment of them, makes us insensible. 
When we exatnine nature, such as she appears in 
onr countries, let as say, penetrated with joy and 
gratitude, *< I give thee thanks, O Lord, for hav. 
ing fixed me in a climate, where thy bounty is 
•0 magnificently displayed. May my joy, my 
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gratitude, my endeavour to please thee, be pro^ 
portionable to the blessings with which I am f^: 
voared preferably to other people ; and may the 
fertility and beauty of the conntry I was born in, 
excite me to stody and reflect npon thy works 
and thy blemings ; and may I one day arrive at 
that heavenly habiuiion which our Saviour hat 
prepared for as, and where I shall adore, with all 
the nations of the world, the miracles of thy 
goodness.^ 

JAU. XI. 

The Fertility which Snow gives to the Earth. 

FROM appearances alone, one might say that 
snow cannot be nsefnl to the earth ; and one 
wonfd rather believe that the cold moisture with 
-which it penetrates the ground must be hUrtfni 
to trees and plants. But the experience of all 
ages frees ns from this prejudice. It informs us, 
that nature could not give a better covering than 
snow, to secure the corn, the plants, and trees, 
from the bad effects of cold. Thongh it appears 
cold to us in itself, it shelters the earth from 
freezing winds; it maintains the warmth neces- 
sary for the preservation of seeds, and contri- 
butes even to swell them, by the moisture of the 
saltpetre it contains. Thus, even at this' season, 
God prepares what is necessary for the support 
of the beings he has formed, and provides be- 
forehand for oar food, and that of an Lnflnite 
number of animals. 

- Nature is always acting even when she 
appears to us to rest ; and ^e is doing us real 
services, when she $eems to refuse it. Let ns 
admire, in this, the tender care of the divine 
Providence. Behold, how, in the severest sea- 
son, he is attentive to our welfare, and how, 
without any Iat)pur of ours, he silently prepares 
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fpr ns.all the tre^si^r^ of Af^tuce) yf\i\i mch 
etrikibg. proofs 9/ his beneficent c»re> vho cocU4 
giv£ way to fears ^od. anxiety*? wjif^t God 4oe» 
every winter in nature, he dpes daily for the pr^ 
Nervation of mankind. What appears to ^s n«e«. 
less or hurtful, co^itributes in the end to our hap^ 
piae^s ; and wheji we think th^ God does uof 
uiterest himself about us,; it is tlien that he i« 
fprmipg plans which are hidden from us, anc^ 
which, in discovering themselves, work for our 
deliverance from such and such evils, and obtain 
for us such and such bles^iu^is as we did not dare 
to hope for. 

In the meao time, God has not only designed 
that the snow should cover the earth, hut that it 
.should also make it fruitful, llow much ^are and 
trouble it costs us tp give the necessary manure to 
t^ie fields, and how ^asily it is done by nature I~ 
The snow, which possesses this virtue, is mncl| 
wore useful ihan rain and other manures. Whea 
it is softened by the sun, or, if a temperate air 
dissolves it ^y degrees, the saltpetre it coutainti 
enters deep into the earth, penetrates and give^ 
Ijfe to the shoots of the plants. 

Who is there that will not remember, on this 
occasion, the emblem under which God repre^ 
sents to us the wholesome efficacy of his worc^t 
" As the rain and the snow d/e.«cend from heaven, 
and r^tujpn there no more, but water the earth, 
t^xfd cause ijt to giow and flourish ; as it gives the^ 
%c;e)d to tlv^.^P^'^^'i ^^^ bread to him who eats; so 
14^!^ise.4>aji^ the word of my mouth be. It shall 
not return back to me without effect ; but it shall 
dM.allfth^ i^ whi«^wave taken a pleasure, 
and stiall prosper fh%q^ things for whiph I have 
9eut it."~:We live at a, time in which this pre- 
dictipo is accomplished in a very striking man- 
ner. Whole province^;, kingdomd, even great 
part of our globe, which was formerly buried in 
t|i^, darkest i^aotajcipe^ soperfitiUoo,. and lAcred a- 
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lity, are now eii1i|^«tied by the g09t>e1i WeibA 
the happy InAaeiwe, even in our days, of the 
wonl of the Hving Ood. How many hardened 
hearts has it triomphed over ! How many good 
works, what pions fniits, has it not prodnoed I 
O may the divine grace ever And in onr hearts a 
soil well disposed to feel its salatary inflaenee. 



JAH. Xlt. 
GDfifcmpCoflofi «^ the Stony SeeOentl 

THB sky at night presents as a Mght of won* 
den, which mnst raise the astonishment of every 
attentive observer of natnre. Bat from whence 
comes it, that so few consider the ftrmament with 
attention f T am willing to believe, that in gene- 
ral it proceeds Anom ignorance : for it is impos* 
siMe to be convinced of the greatness of the 
works of Ood, withont feeling a rapture almost 
lieavenly. O how 1 wish to make yon share thil 
divine pleasare IwRatse year thoughts for this 
parpose-towards^thesky. U wili be enough to 
name to yon the immense bodies which are 
strewed in that space, to fill yon with astonish* 
ment at the giPealaess of the Artificer. It is in 
the centre of our system that the throne of the 
son is established. That body is more than a 
■uUinn of times larger than the earth. It is one 
hondred millions of miles distant from it, and, 
BotwithsUnding this prodigious distance, it has a 
moat sensible effect upon mir sphere. Round the 
sun move nineteen glotfJw bodies, seven of 
which are called planetCtflfother twelve, moons 
or satellites; they are opaque, and receive from 
tlie son, light, heat, and perhaps also their inte- 
rior mcHion. Georgium Sidus, 6atura» Jupiter, 
Mmv> Uie Earth, yenus* and Mercury, are the 
»am«s of the imvco prineipfti ptenets* Of thtve 
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Beven, Mercary is nearest the sun ; and for that 
reason is mostly invisible to the astronomer. As 
he is near nineteen times smaller than our earth, 
he contributes bnt little to adorn the sky. Venus 
follows him, and is sometimes called the morn- 
ing, and sometimes the evening star. It is one 
of the brightest of the heavenly bodies, whether 
it precedes the sun-rise, or succeeds the settini; 
son. It is near as large again as our earth, and 
is about sixty-eight millions of miles distant from 
the sun. After Venus comes our earth, round 
which the moon moves as a secondary planet. 
Mars, which is the fourth planet, is seven times 
smaller than our globe; and its distance from 
the sun is one hundred and forty>four millions of 
miles. Jupiter, with his belt, is always distio* 
guished by his splendour in the starry sky : it 
seems in size to surpass all the fixed stars; it is 
almost as bright as Venus in all her glory, e:^^ 
cept that the light of it is less brilliant thaa the 
morning star. How small is our earth in com- 
parison with Jupiter ! there would he no less 
than eight thoosand globes like oars necessary 
to form one equal in size to that of Jupiter. Sa- 
turn, whose distance from the sun is upwards of 
nine hundred millions of miles, was thought the 
remotest planet, until the late discovery of the 
Oeoi^ium Sidus, whose distance is eighteen thoo* 
sand millions of miles, and its magnitude eighty- 
nine times- greater than our earth. In the meaa 
time, the sub, with all the planets which accom:. 
pany it, is but a very small pait of the Immense 
fabric of the nnlvecse. Each Uar, which from 
hence appears to oi no larger than a brilliant set 
in a ring, is in realfty an immense body, which 
equals the sun both in size and splendour. £acU 
star, then, is not, only a world, bat also thecen» 
tre of a planetary system. It is in this light we 
must consider the stars, which shine over our 
heads in a winter night. They are distingaiAhed 
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frpm the planets by their brilliancy, and becaoct 
&ey never change their place in the sky. Ac- 
eordmg to their apparent size, they are divided 
into six classes, which comprehend altofcthcr 
aboat three thousand stars, fiat thoogh they 
Jwve endeavoored to fix the exact nambcr of 
them, it is certain they aie innnnierable. The 
very namber of stars sowed here and there, and 
which the most piercing eye can with dificalty 
perceive, prove that it woald be in vain to at* 
tempt to reckon them. Telescopes, indeed, have 
opened to us new points irf the creation, sinccV 
by their assistance, millions of stars are disco* 
vered. Bot it woald be a very senseless pride ih 
nan, to try to fix the limits of the vniverse by 
those of his telescope. 

If we reflect on the distance between the fixed 
stars and oor earth, we shall have new caase to 
admire the greatness of the creation. Onr senses 
alone make us already know that the stars mast 
be fartlker from ns than the planets. Their ap- 
parent littleness only proceeds from their dis- 
tance from the earth. And, in reality, this dis. 
taiice cannot be measured; since a cannon.ball, 
supposing it always to preserve the same degree 
of swiftness, would scarce, at the end of six 
hundred thonsand year^, reach the star nearest 
to oor earth. What then mast the stars be T their 
prodigious distance and their brightness tell as,.^ 
.they are suns wluch reflect as far as to ns, not a 
borrowed light, but their own light : sans which 
the Creator has sown by millions in the immeasar. 
able space ; and each of which is accompanied 
by several terrestrial gloi>es, which it it designed 
to illaminato. 

In the mean time* all these observations, how- 
ever surprising they are, lead ns, at the utmost* 
but to the first limits of the creation. If we could 
transport oarselves above the mooa; if we coold 
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teack the highest star over our heads, we should 
discover new skies, new suhs, new ttars, new 
•ystemsof worlds, and perhaps sUH wore magnK 
^ctfnt* Even there, however, the dominions of 
on* great Creator woaW not end ; and we should 
find, with the greatest surprise, that we had only 
•reived at the fPontiers of the worldly space. But 
the little we do knew of his works, is sufficieot 
to make us admire the indnite wisdoM, power, 
and goodness, of our adorable Creator. Let uft 
•top here, then, and reflect how great mast be 
that being who has created these immense globes f 
who has regulated their course, and whose mighty 
fiand directs and supports them! And what is the 
clod of earth we inhabit, with the magnificent 
scene it presents to us, in comparison of the beauty 
of the armament ! I f this earth were annihilated^ 
its absence would be no more observed than that 
of a grain of sand ftom the sea-shore. What are 
provinces and kingdoms in comparison of those 
worldst Nothing but atoms which play in the air, 
and Are seen in the sun-beams. And what am I, 
when I reckon myself among this infinite number 
of God's creatures 1 How am T lost in my own 
nothingness ! But however little I appear in this, 
how great do I find myself in other respects ! - 
•« How beautiful this storry firmament which God 
has chosen for his throne ! What, is more admi- 
rable than the celestial bodies! Their splendour 
dazzles me ; their beauty enchants me. How- 
ever, all beautiful as it is, and richly adorned, 
yet is this sky void of Intelligence. It knows 
not its own beauty; while I, mere, clay, whom 
God has moulded with his hands, am endowed 
with sense and reason." I can contemplate the 
beauty of these shining orbs: still more, 1 am 
Already, to a certain degree, acquainted with 
iheir sublime Author; and 1 partly see some 
Mys of his glory. 1 will endeavour to be mo»e 
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ii my employment, till, by W igloriooft ehange* I 
xije above |lie4tari-y ivgioiifc 

JAN. XliL 

KATURB is in amaU objeeto what she U in th* 
great ones. Tbcre is no !«■• oidar and fa'armoay 
ia the couatraetion of tlie mite than in that of 
the elephant. The only diiEe^eace is» that tha 
veafcneM of oar aightprevenulM IhNB pcpMtim^ 
ing into tlie uatare and organisation of tmall 
hodieiy which often cacape oar eyes» and which 
wo aan only pefceive by the awittance ef glawei» 
]|ic«e«K»pes \acm mada «a aoqnaiated with a new 
world af vegeublea and animals. They teach •«» 
that ot^acts^- which the naked eye -eanaot dit* 
aover* have extent* pacts, and form* Let at ^ 
mention some examples of it, to lead os to praisa 
Ood». wfao«e gloiy mamHtsts it«elf so woaderfolly 
ia small ob^eets. Xvery- grain of saad appears 
niand» whea w« cxaaaae at with oar eyes only, 
hatr by the assistance of a-i/lass^ weaouiy obsanra 
that evary «raia is different, both insiaa and 
shape, -fiame are perfectly ronnds others sqnara, 
others eoatcal» bat mostly irregolar. And what 
is.atiU mora astonishing is, that, by means of a 
auoroseopa, which makes o1]r|ects iqppear a mll^ 
lioo of times larger than they are, wa may dis- 
aaver, ia the gprainsof sand^anewaaioMl world s 
for it. has been found, tliat their cavitieaaontaia 
iaeaets. In cheese there ore little waims called 
SMtes, which to^haaakedeye appear-mere dots, 
while,- with a miecoacope, ibcy are proved to be 
laaacis af aaiagalar figore. . .They have not only 
m^€^, mmth, and feet, bat a transparent body^ 
faraithrdwAth long hais ia tha Amavf p r ick l ta.- 
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As for the region of plants, it is found in the 
mouldy substance which asnally sticks to damp 
bodies. It shews yon a thick forest of trees and 
plants, where the branches, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, can be clearly distingaisbed. The flower 
has a long white transparent stalk. Before it 
opens, the bad is but a little green ball ; and it 
docs not become white till it has blown« Yoa 
would as little expect to find these objects in 
mouldy substances, as that the meal which covers 
the wings of a butterfly should be a hea{>of Httte 
featfterSf.if the microscope had not proved the 
truth of it.. But we have no occasion to carry 
our researches to remote subjects. Let as limit 
them to what relates to earsel ves. Examine with 
a microscope the surface of yoar skin, and yon 
will And. that it re^mbles the scaly skin of a fish/ 
It Imis been computed that a grain of sand eoald 
cover t50 of these scales, and that one only of 
these scales covers 500 pores, and consequently 
that a space, equal to a grain of sand, contains 
185,000 pores. 

. Thas we see how great our Creator is, even in 
things which prejudice makes us consider as 
tiifles. What an immense namber of creatures 
has he spread over the earth ! Those we see are 
but the least, and perhaps the meanest of Ood*s 
.works. How many objecU in nature are eon* 
cealed from as! We already know above thirty 
ihoasand plants, and of insects several millions 
of spates. But what is that in comparison of 
the whole! If the bottom of the sea, and of 
rivers, could be open to onr sight; if we could 
transport ourselves to other planets; how would 
onr astonishment increase at the immense nam- 
ber of God's creatures. How wonderfally we 
esperienee that he has displayed as liiach wi». 
dora in the most minute objects as in the greatest! 
Katui-e proves herself as complete and regular in 
her smallest prednctious as in those prodigious 
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bodies* whose cirenmfereiice is calenlated by 
■lilUoiis. TIk Creator provides with the saniis 
teodoes^for the wanu of the insect, which crawls 
in the d«8t, as for tltosc-of the whale, which ap- 
pears like an island in the niidsC of the waves. 
Let as imitate in this the example of the lyehy* 
Letxhe least of creatures feel oar benevolence, 
since oar oomnon Author ▼oachsafes to preservA^ 
their exislence. ^ 

JAW, XIV. 

The jMonneaget qf Nighe^ 

' WE are, it is tnie, deprived of some p1eaftlires» 
BOW that the son withdraws its liiffot froin as to 
MOO, and that the greatest part of oor time is 
passed in daricness. Nevertheless, we have nO 
eaase to complain of this arrangement in n»tnrc» 
As the tnixtare of pleasure and pain, of good and 
evU, is always wisely ordained ; so do we fiad the 
SMse provident goodness of oar Creator in thi» 
venuurfcaUe variation in oar climate.^ And it nay 
be reasonably maiotained> that the winter nights 
are more advanftageoafr than hnrtfal to as ; or/ at 
least, that thdr apparent inconveniences are com- 
pensated or softened by atboosaod blessings t€X> 
little ac^owiedged. Bhonid we be as well con* 
vtncedjts we are of the use of the san; and woold 
its light excite in as the same sensation of plea- 
sore, if the being deprived of H did n6t lead as 
to feel the advantage of ttf Each night may re- 
mind nsof the mercy of Ood, who, for the good 
ef mankind* has spread light and beaoty over the 
earth; it may remind nsof the misery in which 
we shentd langaish, if day did not' succeed the 
darkness. And does not even darknessofotain fev 
ns a great advantage, by inviting as (from the 
tranqniHAty and repose which attends^ it) to en:> 
^y a •w««tBlsept Hov mtmy worhoMn* who, ift 
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the day, wasU th«ir atrength in oor .Mrvteo, and 
whose Uboar» hard in iUelf* Ualso attpndMl wiUi 
disagreeable seniiations! O how tkey blew tha 
night, which saapends their labour,. and bringa 
them ease and sleep 1 • Ingeneral, we are too selfisht 
in measoring the advantages and.intonvenieacca 
of night, merely by the ose or hart we .think wa 
.draw from it. If long nights are disagreeable to 
some, to how many others are they a blessingl In 
certain points, the night is favourable to tha 
hnntsman and fisberaum. . Without it theastrono« 
mer could not have formed an idea of the dis- 
tance, the siae-, tbe«Gaarse» and the infinite nam* 
ber, of planets and stars ; nor could the pilot maka 
usa of the northern: star, if it was always day* 
light. -Coa^dered ia another way» night still <ap» 
pears to me a bene^t U> mankind, in leaatningonv 
wants, and in patting- aa end to> those, whioh- is 
the day time oost as many cares. What cxpenca 
does not coaveniencle»and enstom require, with* 
oirt which' we should scarce think. we enjoyed 
life? How many families, oppressed with want# 
begin the day with anxiety » and end it in. hard 
labour I Kigbt eomes^ and suspends care and mh 
aery. To be happy, nothing bolt a bed is wantp 
iB9 ; and If sleep elosea . oa« - eyes, ali oar- wanta 
are satiafted^ .Night, in some degree,, cqnala the 
beggar with tbe.nMnarch. Both enjoy a btoaa* 
ing whioh c«Miot be purehased. O how gra* 
cioaa that^ (being who combines all things for^ha 
happiness o€ ananhindl Most things, which are 
called cvila, are only so to those who let them* 
•alveft be carried aw«y by pv^judioe and passion s 
whilst, i£Mmj wieca ceamderad as they ought to 
be, it wtauM appear that these apparent evils are 
real blessings to the world* Wemay be esaaredi 
that;several millions of oQBfeU«w.creat«reB, who 
are in: the day4ime employed in hard wark» ov 
fatigniag labour ; nthers, who hav» gn>aDcd:all 
day;«Hi«v4ha yokt a ft aww ianii tah Maai ty j « 
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awnhtr^f twwfMcft by«ca nad Hindi wtlt IdcM 
fiod ftt tiM appmscji of -niglfC, whioh brings rMt 
with it: and let oa idao bleMfaim the begtamiiiK 
qf 4aieh night. We shall andoabtediy do so. If, 
having the wisdom to emplosr the day veil, we 
noqoice »> right to a sweet and sonnd steep. The 
•horter onr days now are,the higher we oaght to 
vainc every hoar, and make a pradent ase ttF 
them. The night nppnoaehest in whieh it will no 
longer lie in oar power tid woric or act. Bat thnt 
long night will still be to os a blessing, if We en- 
joy in the grave that peace and lest whieh ar« 
«he fraito of Christian laboan. 

IT is reasonable to tnm «ne% eyes sometimes^ 
from foffsign saliijeets to one*s self. It has too 
Aflcn happened to me^ in the reflections I have 
made on the tilings aronnd me, to loie sight of 
my ^ fi or, at leastt I have not always endeavonr. 
•d to raise in my heart tlie gratitnde and vene. 
ration wUch the sight of the starry heavens, and 
the blessings of the earth, oaght naturally to pro- 
dnee. I will new refleoten what most intimately 
eoneerasme, and'convinee my«elf more and more^ 
that» as a man, I am not less the master-piece of 
divine power and wisdom, than those prodigione 
bo<ties« the^reatnemof whiclvastoaishes the im». 
ginntion. Hew admirable is the union of my 
body and aonl, and how incompiehensible isthelt 
oonneotion , in neting reciprocaily; I daily espe- 
oeneey that, when the rays which light exterior 
objeels strike my eyes» my soal receive the ide* 
of the siaev the form, and coHmr, of those objects. 
I feel that/ when there is raised on the air a cer- 
ttimtmitetatisf matitm, my senl ceeeives the Idea 
CS 
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or a sound. By this means, I have a penReption 
olTa thoasand chan([^s which happen aroand m^, 
and even of the thoughts of other men. 1 expe- 
rience evf ry moment, that, as soon as my sool 
"Wishes it, my body tranHports itself fron^ one 
place to another ; that itexerciseth its powerover 
my arnas, my haadsi and mj^ feet: in a word,4iH 
4Dy lim6s are disposed to^ obey every act of its 
•wilt. 'These facts are incontestible; and yet I 
•cannot explain tbe manner in which they are e^ 
•#BCCed. In this mutual infioence of body and 80«rl> 
tb«re is a wisdom, a wonderfal art^ which I <Min. 
not fathom : and the whole result of my inqairie* 
into it jssarprise and admiration. If I consider 
ray body separately, I find it also a master-piece 
of the creative hand. Here, nothing is super. 
Hoons, nothing is wanting: each limb is placed 
in the manner best adapted, either for the ase of 
the body, or for its ornament. Could 1 wi^h for 
a limb more tfaaof those which compose a perfect 
body? And suppose, on ^e other h'sthd,tiiat even 
one only was wanting, or that my limbs were 
transposed, 'so tliattthe-eyes, for example, weee 
set in my feet,, or placed where: the- ears -wer, 
.^hat inconvenience, what deformity, it woald 
"be! Of coarse, the exterior form of-, my body is 
already disposed with much wisdom. But tb« 
interior pacts of it ave still more admirable.- My 
body was to serve inot«;than one parpo«e>.and 
to fill different fa notions.. It was first to be the 
means by wliieh the 8oal>wa»t(i be informed, in 
different ways, of the presence of objccl»notwitls> 
in itself. The organs of sight, of smell, of hear, 
ing, of taste, and of feeling, answer this end ;. and 
each Qf .them is a miracle of ditrkie ipwwer and 
V isdoin. But, in order that the^body sfaonldtraa^ 
]Bit't6:jUie soul different sensations of the exterior 
objects, it wa? necessary it siionld be moveable; 
and, for this porpose, how many. ^ it* parts con. 
cor 9 The bones, the joints^' the fflDcws» the mna. 
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cfes or fleshy parts, susceptible of extension or 
contraction, gire me the power of moving in a 
tfa<tasand ways. In the mean time, as a machine, 
•8 wonderfbl as my body is, mast suffer a eon* 
tinnal waste, by its motions and fonetions, it waa 
necessary, for the sobsi&tence of the machine^ 
that its losses should bo repaired; therefore, 
other parts, besides those already mentioned, 
were necessary; some to receive the nourish-' 
ment; ott<ers to grind it; lo separate the jaices; 
to make these jaices crrcnlate through the wholo 
body ; and to distribote as much of it as each limb 
requires, '&c. Al] those parts actually exist in my 
body, and answer perfectly well the end for 
which they were designed. 

I bless thee, 6 Lord, for having made me so 
wonderfully: all thy works are admirable; and 
my sonl takes a pleasure in acknowledging it. 
To thee be praise and thanksgiving : let the harp' 
and the psaltery celebrate thy praiM. I am one 
of the prodigies of thy power, O Creator and Pre^*' 
server! My body, formed by thy divine hand, and 
every -sense, witness thy glory. Grant that I may 
praise thee each time that 1 exercise the faculties 
of my body, either when 1 breathe, walk, act, or 
vest. May 1 rejoice eternally in thee; and may 
my body be a temple, in which thy Spirit will 
manifest its presence, and esublish its dwelling 
Jbr ever. 

JAN. XVI. 

The Hurt qctasioned by tstraordinary Cold, 

WUY are we so ready to remark whatever in-' 
eonveni«vee the laws of nature may sometimes 
eecasion f Why do we dwell upon it, and mnrmor 
at it,frhile we pass so lightly over the many »trik-r 
mg adTantages it obuins for ust Men, in this re- 
•peetf act towards God at they generally do to- 
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wara« each other. A slight offeaeertbe least hurm . 
they receive from their best friend, or their bene* 
factor, oAea effaces the remembrance of the,e»«- 
sential services that have heen4oiie them. Their 
iogratitade ind pride lessen th^ value of the laU 
ter, and make them consider the other as consi* 
derable ipjuriest . It Is particularly at this season, 
that the remark is necessary. Hen are attentive 
only to the evils which the cold may occasion^ 
without considering the good that even the frost, 
may do to the earth ; or, at least, without think*- 
ing of it with gratitude. If they discover the 
least harm ; if aay part of the great wAoU should 
be in a suffering state, they think themselves an* 
thorised to murmur against God, without oonsi- 
daring that nature, taken iji the whole, draws 
great advantage from the cold. 
. Let us now weigh, without partiality, the ad., 
vantages and the evils which may be attn bated 
to it ; and the result of this inquiry will ben ta 
oonvinee us how little reason we have to blama^ 
the government of a wise and good Providence* 
It is true, that severe cold has iUinconveniencieS) 
and troublesome consequences. Sometimes, the 
water freezes to such a depth, that it is impos-; 
Bible to make use of the springs. The ish die ut 
the ponds. The rivers are covered with flakea 
•f ice, which sometimes overflow»aad make great 
ravages. The water*mi]ls are stopped, which 
aoon produces a general want of bread* The 
wood for firing fails, or, at least, becomes very 
dear. Vegetables suffer in many ways. The 
winter seeds freeM, if they aire not eov«red« The 
trees and plantsdie. Several animals sink through 
culd and hunger. The health of Biai^j and-eveii 
his life, is often exposed to danger from it. These 
are some of the most striking evils which the4ei> 
verity of the season can occasion. But bow nwuiy. 
winters do we pass without them I And tliquglk 
even some «ainaU shoald Muk^adw it, anriw i ma 
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plants perish with the cold, whaX is ibis in 4 
parisoo of the advaaUges we draw Iron ill Let 
us be more circnmspeot in tlie jadgtneirti wa 
form of the ways of God. Knowing so little the 
connection between the tilings of this world; not 
being able to take in the whole extent of thd 
eh iin of causes and effects ; how should we be ca» 
pable of judging what is advantageons or haitfal 
in nature f And woeld it not be totally nnjost and 
unrciasonabie, tliat a partial evil should lead as ta 
blame the whole? Let ns confess oor ignoraaiBe« 
and strengthen ourselves in the comfortable per* 
suaetoo, that there is maeh more good than evil 
in the worid^ moch morecanse for eontont, than 
subjects for affliction. And let as be certain that 
many tbioga^ wlticlii one self-interest makes ns 
consider as hurtful, contribute to the general 
good. With this manner of thinking, we shall be 
calm in tiie midst of all events; ai>d, whatever 
be our fate, we shall nevei. cease ta bless ov 
wise and beneOcent Creator. 



JAN, ZVIL 
XAa fH9P» Vf ^aHmtc durit^ H%rfer. 

TUR winter daya-ar* days of rett to natare^ 

In the preceding monUis»,she«mployed herself in 
Inlfilliag the designs of the Creator* by Ubooring 
in the>service of iiis .creatures. How itch wee 
the spring in Uonsomsl- How. n^ny seeds it open* 
ed! And what abandaooe of ifrnitihe snoMurr has 
iripened for us t^ gather ia.aotumnl ili^4ife)k«antli» 
ea«lii4<^i« ve reoeiMeifpntepfeasnts ffom>naturcw 
^sthereasMigle instant in wM^hiSlw hasnatplcai* 
sfd oiir.sight, delighted. ooAt(tnifU» or indnlged 
ooK.UAtet an4> has -she pot often satisfied tbena 
all at the same timei.J^k^^gpod- mother of n 
^fm\lh ^AP»Jiioy«d»}ieiafitf |Kom,.UMtjn«nitoig 
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the erening of the year, in procuring for tts, 
r favoarJFtes, the necesMiries, conveniencies, 
d sweets of life. Clothing, food, amasement* 

has been drawn from her maternal bosom. It 
for IIS she has vansed the grass to grow; that 
e has loaded the trees with blossoms, with 
tves, and with froit. It is for as she has coven- 

the meadows with corn. For as, the vine 
ars its invigorating fmits. For us, the creation 
adorned with a thousand charms. Tired of so 
my cares, nature now rests ; but it is only t» 
llect new force, to be employed again for the 
od of the world. However, even this rest, 
tioh nature«njoys in winter, is a secret activity, 
eparing in silence a new creation. Already 
3 necessary dispositions are making, that the 
serted earth may recover, at the end of a few 
mths, the children -she has lost. Already the 
rn shoots, which is to serve us for food. AU 
idy the fibres of plants insensibly open, which 
s to adorn our gardens and fields. Here, agian> 
beneficent Creator! 1 adore thy power and 
sdoin. The rest which nature takes is not less 
cresting to us, nor less worthy of entering into 
I plan of thy wise providence, than the activity 
3 shews In spriirg and summer. Then hast com- 
led the several revolutions of the earth. Thou 
St formed the most intimate connection between 
;m; and equally divided its rest anfl labour, 
has been thy will that each sun should vary 
i scenes of nature, in the time and manner 
>st proper for the perfecticm of the whole. If 
lave been so senseless as to blameany thing In 
i govemmeat of thia world, pardon, O Ood» 

temerity. I discover, and am more and more* 
ivinced^ that all Hie piabs of thy providence^ 
«rever extraordinary -they may appear to my 
ak reason, are full of wisdom and goodnesel 

present, that I see the earth covered with a 
atl« of toow whtoh koeps it wann, I will 
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reflect on the good that rcsulu from it: for how 
coald I promise myself flowers and fruit, if na- 
ture did not, at this time> enjoy some rc8tt>- 
How coald I chant the harvest hymu, if thoa 
didst not already, onder the snow and ice« dispose 
the seed to flourish t Yes, Lord, it is thon, who, 
in granting rest to the earth, en richest man with 
a thousand blessings. A nd for me also, O Father ! 
there will come a day of rest) a day in which I 
shall rest from all trouble, sorrow, or cares. Thoa 
hast wisely ordained the time 1 slioald devote to 
activity. It is^ow tlie spring and sommer of my 
life, which most be employed iu the service of my 
fellow-creatnres. The antamn will soon come. 
Grant, that I may then resemble one of those 
fruitful trees, which pours upon ns fruit in abun- 
dance, fiut, in the winter of life, when I shall he 
covered with grey hairs, and. full of days, I could 
wish thai my rest should be as honourable and be- 
neficent as that of nature in winter. Uow happy 
should I be, ifmy contemporaries should say, when 
speaking of me, that old man formerly devoted 
hi4 yonth to endeavours to serve mankind : Ilia 
life has never been void of activity, of use, of be> 
nedictions: now, even his oaln old age Is not 
idle : by his wi%e expevi^nce, he contributes to 
the happiness of his fanuly and friends : he la- 
bours at least, for the world t^ come, of which he 
will soon be an inhabitant. 
. However, the repose that I can promise to mj-- 
self here, is little else but a preparation' for new 
troubles. O how I rejoice In that which awaits 
•me in the grave, and in the bosom of eternity K- 
There* I shall enjoy an uninterrupted repeee («- 
Thew, the vemembcaaoe of the norrows and al^ 
JieUons whloh I shall l^^ve got over here, wiH 
iill n^ bcurt with inexpressible joyw In the Ann 
]M>peiQf that repose which is reserved for me, I 
will ftpply myMlf with aeal to the fulfilling of aU 
the dnUet t« wtMh I «m 4Hai«d« «m4 wUi d«T«t# 
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tnytalents and powers to tbe glorjr of God, and the 
good of my feliow^creatinfes. Slrengtbeu me, by 
thy graee, O my God, and my Savioar, tn thia 
lioly resolution. 

JAK. XVIII. 

The Laplandenp 

I BEGIN this meditation with a lively sense of 
gratitude towards my CreatdV*,and of pity to those 
of my leliow-creatures to whom nature has more 
sparingly distributed her blessings. I fix my eyes 
now on the Laplanders, and the inhabitants of the 
lands nearest the Arctic pole : mortals, whose taste 
and manner of living, when compared with ours« 
are not the happiest. Their country is formed of 
ft chain of mountains, covered with snow and ice, 
which does not melt even in Mimmer, and, where 
the chain i8internipted,is fall of bogs and marshes. 
A deep snow overwhelms the valleys, and co- 
vers the little hills. Winter is felt daring the 
greatest part of the year. The night* are long ; 
and the days give hut a dim 'light. The inhabi- 
taitts «eek shelter ftrom the cold in tents, which 
can be removed from one place to another^ The^ 
fix their fire plaee in tite middle of it, and 8ar« 
round it with stones. The zmolce goes out at a 
hole, which also serv^ them for a window. There 
they fasten Iron ohttins, to which they hang the 
ealdrons ia which they dress their fcxMl, and melt 
the ice which serves them for drink. The inside 
of the tent is liimished with fore, which preserve 
them from the wind, and they lie on skins of anl- 
mids spread apon the ground. It is in such h«. 
bitations that they pass their winter. «ix monthi 
of the year are to them perpetoal night ; daring 
whtoh they hear nothing roand tii«m but ttie 
"whistUttg 'Oi «the ^nd^ And the l«o#Ui^; «f ^« 
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-«oIve«». wlw ara nuaiMg evary when in MKreh 
q£ 4bew prey. How eosM we bear tbeeliimitft 
vid way of Jiie ot thote pfople t How mneh we 
^Muld Okink owMWe» to be piUed, if we bad 
nothing before oav eye*- bat an iaiinense exteat of 
ice, aad wbole deseiU eevered with wow; tbe 
abMuceoftbe-Ma ttill auUdag tbe cold awre 
insopportablel and i^ inttead of a coovenient 
dwellioft, we bad only moveable tenu made of 
skins; and no other reaonrce for oar silfosialcnee, 
bat in painful and daMgareiM hontiag for it; if we 
were deprired both of .the pleasores which the 
aru produce,, and'Uie aeciety of oar feUow^rea* 
tures, to sweeten life t 

Are.not these reflecUaas pvaper to anahe as ob. 
serve the many adTantagas of. oar cliamte, so 
IHUe attended tol Oaghft it not lo animate as to 
hlesB tlie. divine Frovidence for deicvering ot- 
firom BBoh distxessea and inconveaienees, aad for 
distinguishing hs by a thousand advanUges : yes : 
let OS ever bless that wise Provideaee s and, 
Whemwe leel the severity of tbe season, let as 
latom thanks that the «old is so osodenHe wiiere 
we dwell,- aad that we haTe sach nameroae wayf 
•f goarding against it. • Jjtt as also bless the 
alDugfaty<GovenM>r of (the aaivene, l(»r granting 
at^ in ihe aiidst of the desolate image which 
winter presents, tbedeKghtfhl pn»Spect of spiing, 
the very idea of winch eomforU and enables as 
to sBppoitthe present evil. 
' Bat, ii the inhabitant of northern eonotries so 
aahappy as we imagine t It is trne, that he wan* 
dem.painiaUy throogh roagh valleys and an. 
beaten roads, and that be i» exposed to the in* 
clemency of the seasons. Bnt his hardy body is 
able to bear fatigae. The Laplander is poor, iutd 
deprived of all the convem«ic«s of life; bat is 
he not rich, in fcnowaag no other wants than 
those which he can easily satisfy f He is de- 
prived for several months of tbe light of the sanj 
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Init, to make the darkness of the night support* 
able* the moon and the Aurora Borealis come to 
light his horizon. £viea the snow and ice, in 
which he is bnried, doe» not make him nnhappy* 
Edacalion and'Castom arm him against the seve* 
rity of his climate. The hardy life he leads^ 
enables him to brave the cold : and for the par- 
ticular wants which are iiidispensible to him* 
nature has made it easy for him to obtain themi 
She has pointed out to him animals whose far 
saves him from the sharpness of the air. She 
has given him the rein-deer, which furnishes 
htm, all at once,*with his tent, his dress, his 
bed, his food, and his drink ; with which he un^ 
dertakes long joarnies, and which, in a word» 
supplies -almost all his wants ; and the mainte- 
nance of it is iH> expence or trouble to him. If, 
ki the midst of all the misery of their condition^ 
these poor mortals had a more perfect knowledge 
of God, a knowledge such as revelation gives us ; 
if, less savage and insensible, they could draw 
from friendship those sweets which improve life) 
if 4t were possible, I say, to join these precious 
advantages to the tranqnillily of mind which 
forms their character, those supposed unhappy* 
people, whose kind of life frightens our depraved 
Imaginations, would not foe so moch to be pitied 
as we think. And, if it is true, that the idea we 
Ibrm of happincLS depends more on opinion thmt 
on reason ; if it is true also, 'that real happiness is 
not fixed to particular people* or particular di- 
mates, and that, with ihe necessaries of life, and 
peace of mind, one may be happy in every 
comer of the earth ; has not one right to attk. 
What the Laplander wants to make him happy t 
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JAN. XIX. 

Tht Wise Ordinance qfowr Oiohe. 

HOWEVER Ihnited the Iramaii miml may be» 
however incapable it is of going to the bottom of, 
or even conceiving the wb«ile t>f lh« plan that the 
Creator executed in forming onr globe, we may 
notwithstanding, by the a^e of oar senses, and 
the facalties with which we are endowed, dis- 
cover snfficient to make as acknowle«lge and 
admire the divine wisdom. To convince as of it, 
we need only reflect on the form of the earth. It 
is kncM'n to be almost in shape Kke a ball. And 
with what view did the Creator choose that form f 
In order that it should be inhabited, orer the 
whole snrface of it, by living creatures. God 
wonld not have accomplished this purpose, if the 
inhabitants of the "earth had not every wh^re 
foand safficient light and heat ; if water had not 
been easily spread in all parts of it; and, if the 
circulation of wind had met with obstacles any 
where. The eartli coaM not hare any form more 
proper to prevent these ineonveniencies. This 
round form admits light and heat (thoue two 
things ao necessary to Hie) all ov«r «Mrr globe. 
"Without this foim, the revolutions of (be day and 
night, the changes in the temperature of the air; 
cold, heat, inoistnre, or dryness, could not hav« 
Uken place. If our earth- bad been square; if 
it had been conic, or an hexagon, or any othet 
angular form, what would Imve been the conse> 
queneef A great ps^rt, and even the greatest 
part, of this earth, would have been drowned^ 
while the rest wonld have languished with 
drought : some of our countries wonld havf been 
deprived of the wholesome circulation of wind* 
While others would have been torn to pieoea with 
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cootiniial storms. When I reflect on tlie enor- 
motts^mass which composes onr globe, I have new 
reason to admire the soprmne wisdom. If tho 
earth was softer, or more spongy than it is, men 
and animals would sink into it. If it was harder* 
more compact, and less penetrable than it is, it 
would, resist the toil of .the iabouter, and wonld 
be incapable of producing and noujrisbing that 
inultitode of plants, herbs, roots, and flowers, 
which now spring o«it of its bosom. Our globe it 
formed of regular and distinct strata; some qf 
different stones, others of several metals and mi<^ 
i^erals. The numerous advantages which result 
from them, particularly in favour of inankind« 
are evident to all the world. Where should we 
have sweet water, so necessary to life, if U ^m 
not piirified, and in a manner filtored, by tho 
strata of gravel which are sunk a great depth in 
the earth t The surface of the. globe offers a 
varied pr(»pect; an admirable mixture of plains 
and valleys, of little hills and mountains. Who 
is there that does not see clearly the earth would 
lose if it was an evf n plain I Besides, bow fa.* 
vonrable is the variety of valley and mountain to 
the health of living oreauures ! How much more 
convenient to lodge so many creatures of difierent 
•ortsl How much more proper to produce the 
variou\species of plants and vegetables! If there 
-were no hilte, the eartb would be lese peopled 
with men: and animals 1 We should have t^wec 
Iplanto* fewer simples, and trees t we should be 
totally deprived of metals and minerals; the va* 
pears eonld not be eendensed; and we should 
liave neither springs nor rivers. 

Who can help ackoowledi^g that Uie whole 
plan of the earth* its forUk, its eatorior and ino 
terior conslractaon, are regulated aeoording to 
the wisest laws». which all eombine towafilsthe 
pleesMrcs and happiness of living eieatuicst 
» •^ipwmwfc Anthor aC Jiafayc% itoa/ hul onleved 
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every thing on earth with wisdom I • Wherever I 
tarn my eye§; whether I examhie the sarfhce, or 
penetrate into the interior stractnre of the globe 
thoe hast appointed me to inhabit, I every where 
. diacorer marks of profoaad wiadom and infinite 
goodnesi. 

JAN. XX. 

Short MuUtatiom on the Wark§ qf Ood, drmm 
from the Holy 9er1pturu» 

*' HEARKEN unto this, stand still, and eonsi- 
der the wondrons works of Ood •.*' *' He hath 
established the world by hia wisdom, and hath 
stretehed oat the. heavens by hit direction ; for 
he is the former of ail things V 

" And Ood said. Let there be light, and there 
tras lighL And Ood saw the light that it was 
good ; and Ood divided the light from the dark- 
Aeas: And Ood called the light Day, and the 
darknesa he called Night t." " Thoa, even thoa, 
art Lord alone: Thou hast made the heaveo, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their host : the 
earth, and things that are therein ; the seas, and 
all that is therein ; and thoo preservest them all $ 
and the host of heaven worshippeth thee §.'* '< O 
Lord my Ood, thon art become exceeding glo. 
rions: Thoo -art clothed with majesty* and ho> 
near. Thoa coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment, and spreadest out the heavens like a 
curtain : Who layeth the beams of his cham« 
hers in the waters: Who makeih tiie clouds 
his chariots t Who walkeUi Ou the wings of the 
wind. Who maketh his angels spirits^, his mf. 
idsters a flandng fire. Who laid the foundations 
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of the earth, that it should Jiot be removed for 
ever. Thoo. caveredst it with the deep as with. a 
a garment: The waters stood above the mooa- 
tiiitis •." " He stretchelh oot the uorth over the 
empty space, ai>d hangeth the earth vpon no. 
thing. lie bindeth up the waters in his thick 
dead, and the cloud is not rent under them. 
He divideth the sea with hisr power; and, by his 
understanding, he smiteth through the proud t." 
" Fur be maketh small the drops of waur : Thegr 
pour down rain according to the vapour thereof: 
which the clouds drop, and distil npon man 
abundantly. Also, can any anderstand the 
spreadings of the clouds, or the noise of his ta. 
bernacle? Behold^ he spreadeth. his light opoa 
it, and covereth the bottom of the seat*** " U 
ia from thence, as from a throne, that he some- 
times Judgeth the people, and sometimes scatter- 
elli abundance on the earth." <* Gud thundereth 
. marvellously with his voice; great things doUi 
be, which we cannot comprehend ^ For he saiil% 
to the suow. Be thou on the earth ; likewise, to 
the small rain, and to the great rain of his 
stsength. Out of the south cometh the whirl- 
wind, and cold oat of the oortiw By the breath 
of God frost is given ; and* the breadth of the 
waters is straitened. Also, by watering, h« 
wearieth the thick clocKi^ He scattereth his 
bright cloud ; and, it is purned round about by 
his counsels, that they may do whatsoever he 
commandeih them, upon the face of the earth* 
He causeth it to come, whether for correction, 
or an effect of his favour and mercy toward* 
man ^** ** God is wise in heart and mighty in 
strength: Who hath hardened himself against 
him and hath prospered! Who removeth the 
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moaotaioa* and they Iidow not; wlw> oveitanieUi 
them in bis anger :. Who shakelb the earth out 
of her place, and the piJlarA thereof tremble: 
who Gommandeth the sun, aiid it ri«eth not, and 
•ealeth op the stars ; who alone spieadeth out 
the heavens, and treadeth apon the waves of 
the sea; who niaketh Arctnrus, Orion, Hnd Plei* 
ades, and the chambers of the south ; who doth 
great things, past finding out; yea, and wonders 
without number*." " Thou didst cleave the 
fountain and the flood : Thou driedst up mighty 
rivers. The day i^ thine ; the night also u thine ; 
thou, hast prepared the light and tlie sun : thou 
bast set all the borders of the eai Ui ; ihon hast 
made summer and wioler t." " He cauiieth an 
east-wind to blow in the heaven; and, by his 
power, he brought in the suutli wind X-'* ** He 
watereth the hills from hia chamber. The earth 
is satisfied with the fruit of his works, lie cans- 
eth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
tlue service of man, that he may bring forth 
£ood out of the earth i.'* " He gi veth to the beast 
his £ood, and to the young ravens which cry U," 
~-The eyes of all wait upon thee, and tlion givest 
them their meat in due season ^r**' " Thus sailh 
the Lord thy Redeemer, and he that formed thee 
from the womb, I am the Lord that niaketh all 
things, that stretcheth fui^th the heavens alone, 
that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself** J' 
For, thus salth the Lord that created Lhe hea- 
vens, God himself that formed the earth, and 
made it, he hath established it, he created it not 
in vain, he formed it to be ijibabiied, I am the 
Xord, and there is none else ti." " Remember Aie 
former things of old, for I am God, and there is 



• Job. \s. 4, 4;c. ^ PmI. Ixxir. U, 4f£. % Pnl. Ixxru. tO. 
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none else ; I am Ood, and there is none like 
me*.'* " I form the light, and create darkness: 
I the Lord do all these things t." 

JAW. XXL 

Wonden of the Human Voice. 

THE hnman voice is the greatest master-piece 
of the Creator. Whether we consider its prin- 
ciple, its variations, or its oi^gans, it is impossible 
to fathom its admirable mechanism. Let ns now 
try to reflect silently upon it. What is it that en* 
ables us to ntter sounds f That faculty depends 
on the construction of the windpipe. The little 
opening that is in it, occasions a sound, when 
the air we have breathed is expelled witl\ quick* 
ness.^ The windpipe is composed of circular 
gristles, which are held together by an elastic 
membrane. At the entrance is a little lid, which 
opens to let the air out from that passage. It 
opens more or less, to modify and multiply the 
tones of the voice ; and itcluses when we swallow 
in order to keep out the food, which must pass 
over it, in its way to the stomach. Experience 
tells ns, that the extent of the human voice ia 
twelve full tones. To produce this variety, then, 
it Was necessary that the windpipe should be 
divided into twelve eqnal parts. And, as its two 
sides, when stretched, are distant from each other 
the tenth part of an inch, one may calculate from 
thence, that each tone of the voice may be sobdi* 
videdinto an hundred others; also, that a roan 
is able to pfoduce 2400 difT^'ent tones, which 
may all be distinguished by the 'War. However* 
in regard to these properties, though so sur. 

■ ■ , ■ ■ . ■ I ■■ I. I! I ■ ■ ».■ 
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prising, we hare few advantages over the ani- 
mals. Bnt the prerogative of man consists in 
tfais^That we can compress tlie air, and modify 
th€ ^voice, so as to pronounce letters i^d 
words. The palate, the teetli, and Jips, contri* 
bnte moch to this operation. 

Let OS dwell on the manner in which we utter 
the five vowels, which have only a simple soond. 
When we proooance the letter a, the sound fs 
(|oite diflferent from that of e, o, i, v; though it 
was to he pronounced with the same tone. Tho 
reason of this difference is one amcHigst the nam- 
ber of the impenetrable mysteries of natnre. To 
pronounce the five vowels, the month mast be 
more or less opened ; and, for this purpose, the 
human month is formed differently fro|n that ot 
any animal. Even those birds, who learn to 
imitate the homan voice, can never distiuetly 
pronounce the several vowels ; and this is what 
makes the imitation so imperfect. As to the pro- 
aanciatioii of consonants, three of oor- organs 
contribute to it ; particalarly the lips, thetoogne, 
and the palate. The nose also has its share* 
Try to stop it, and certain letters cannot be pro- 
nounced, but in an nninielliglble manner. One 
thing, which proves the organization, which en- 
ables as to pronooitce wordr<, particularly won. 
derful, is, that no human art has ever been able 
to imitate it by aAy machine. Song,- indeed, has 
been imitated; but not the aittksnlation of sounds* 
Or the proaonciatiion of different vowels. In 
several organs, there is a stop called the humane 
voicfi bat 'it produces no tones, exeept sach as 
r<eaemble the diphthongs, of ai or oe. And all' 
the efforts of art cannot arrive at imitating one 
single word of tltode wlueh we prosdance so 
easily. 

Let these coneideratitwft induce us again to re-^ 
ilec^ on» and; to praise the ineffitble- wisdom, imdr 
gre^t goodness which Opd show^iilAhe i 

Vol. I. I> 
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of each ptrt of oar bodi6»! And- may these xeflec- 
lions make »8 sensible of the value of the gift of 
speech, which so advaatageoaslydininguisfaes xi9 
from every animal. How melancholy, troaid the 
society of mankind be, and how mach woatd 
the happiness of it be diminished, if we liad not 
tlie facolly of commnnicatinc; oer tiroughts by 
conversation ; and if we coatd not pftar oot oak* 
hearts into the bosom of a friend ( How mnclt 
to be pitied, shoald our fate be, if wie were of 
tiie number of those unhappy people, who hav« 
been, from their infancy, deprived of speech! 
Alas ! there are several of these poor creatures 
living among us. Let it teach us, whenever wo 
see them, to value, oar own happiness, and. to 
return thanks unto God, for having, aasong the 
mnltitnde of blessings with which he has en* 
rtched us, granted ns also the gift of speech.) 
Let us make nse of this precious gift, since it ia 
the intentaoa of oor Creator. But let it be to 
glorify the Supreme Being, to edify, to iusferucty' . 
to comfort one fellow- creatures. 



JAN. XXII. 

Tke Duty qfeoUccHng our TkougJU$ in Winter, 

THOSE who are solicitoos tomake use of every 
opportunity to improve their adnd, will gladly h0 
reminded of tlse obligation they are under, of 
employing eveh the winter days, so as to bcoomo 
days of comfort to Aeir aouls. It is easy to prwe^ 
how agreeable^ aawell aa advantageous, this dotyi 
may be madew How* perfect wouh* oat^ piety be- 
come, if' Oiioh change, each n«w appearance oi 
nature, led ns to trace it up to God, whose glory 
is a9 manifest in winter as in any other seaseti. 
When wo behold the earth covered with snow, 
ih» xivoe* IstkAtA with Icey th« Ireas itripped of 
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Ibeir leaves, all nature barren and desert, let q« 
reflect on the Creator's views in thus ordaining it* 
"With a little attention we shall at last discover* 
that every thing is planned with wisdom, and 
that all the laws of Providence combine for the 
general good. If, fh>m the weakness and limits 
of our understanding, we can only take In tli« 
smallest part of God's designs, it is enough for ns 
to know, that the ice, the snow, and all the phe- 
nomena of winter, serve, in the plan of Saprem« 
Wisdom, to make the earth fmitfol, and to pre* 
pare blessings for its inhabitants. How manj 
objects are there for edifying reflections! We se* 
the snow dissolve, and the ice melt in a moment I 
and behold how rapidly the days pass away I 
Ought not this to remind us of the frailty of oar 
existence here? We inhabit a warm room, and 
have all the necessaries of life. Ought not these 
enjoyments to make us consider our poor.fellow- 
creatures, who have neither food, fire, nor lav 
ment? The short space between day and night 
ought naturally to lead us to reflect on the short 
duration of life, and the importance of redeenw 
ing the time, and making use of every hour* We 
see numbers imprudently exposing themselves oa 
the ice. Does it not remind us Of the levity and 
thoughtlessness of those mortals who give them- 
selves up to the pleasures of the world ? How 
many other objects at this season may famish «• 
subject for reflectiona of this sort* which i 
have a good effect upon the mind I If we i 
vour, not only to employ the mind, but to j 
the heart, all these objects may serve £wc tliafe 
purpose : and we shall rejoice in every good 
thought, pious resolution. Or comfortable image, 
they awaken io onr souls. Let as imitate the 
bee; follow oor inclination, and choose the finest 
flower* To a well'disposed mind, the most barren 
field is still rich in sweets* We may expect the 
greatest advantages from thus ftlUo^ 9nr time. It 
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enables us to conquer sensuality, and to govern 
our hearts, which are so disposed to go astray. 
Vfe need not have recourse to turbulent pleasures* 
in order to banish ennui, Wlien others seek dis- 
sipation in worldly follies, we shall find much 
nobler and more lasting enjoyments, in contem- 
plating the works of God, either in solitude, or in 
a chosen society of virtuous friends. For nothing 
can inspire a sweeter, purer satisfaction, than the 
raising one's heart above terrestrial objects, and 
partaking of that which employs the angels and 
the elect in heaven. What rapture to find God 
*very where ; to discover in the flake of snow, as 
well as in the flower of the spring; in the cold of 
%7inter, as well as in the heat of summer, the 
goodness and wisdom of the mighty Creator! 
And this rapture, which far surpasses all the 
pleasures of the world, we shall experience, if 
we learn the habit of reflecting upon it. 

O Divine Spirit, may thy almighty power assist 
my weak heart I I wish to devote mj'stlf wholly 
to thee. But thon knowest that the world often 
draws me to it, and hinders my soul from taking 
its flight towards heaven. Deliver me from the 
bonds which still attach me to vain honours and 
pleasures; and grant that my soul may more and 
more rise to thee. How edifying will my death 
be, if I employ my life in so pious a way. How 
liappy shall I be, when transported into heavenly 
Abodes, where I may eternally improve in the 
eontemplation of thy wondVous works! "Where f 
may admire thy ways so full of wisdom ; and, 
no longer engaged in trifling pursuits, I may dftiw, 
from the meditation of snbllmer things, new mo-' 
tives for glorifying thy holy name. 
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JAN. XXIII. 

3%e Pear trf Spectra* 

THE loos winter nights are the occasion of ter. 
ror and aneasine^s to annmber of people, becanae 
they are tormented with the ridicalons appre^ 
hension of spectres. This soperstitioos fear was 
more pardonable \n the lime of oar ancestors, at 
they had not sach clear ideas of the nature of spU 
riu,- and as it was (hen favoured by religion iu 
eelf. Bat tliere is reason to be surprised, that* 
in an age so enlightened as oars, soch ideas and 
sach fears can exist. It shews how ingenious man 
is to raise imaginary monsters, and to tonnent 
himself. Is it not enough that he should, from 
time to time, feel real evils f He can also creat* 
to himself fancied evils, and become unhappy 
because he thinks himself so. How is a miter 
tormented with ttie fear of robbers ! the misaiip 
thrope, fronk his distrust of those about him ( the 
disountented man, from his anxiety of what may 
happen I-^ Let us learn from hence to know the 
nature of the human heart, and to feel the neces- 
sity of watching over our imagination. If it de- 
c^ves us in the night, by presenting to us fright- 
ful plumtoms, it often, in the day time, produces 
illusions, by painting vibe to ns onder attractive 
forms. Let ns be as ready to avoid all tempta- 
tions to evil, as we kre to fly from the appear* 
ance Of a spectre ; but, in the farmer instance,' 
man is bold and r%sti, and, in the latter, timid and 
fearful. From whence c'dpiesit, that this chime- 
rical fear takes siich a strong pdsRession of some 
people, who are not in the least affected by mnch' 
more alarming circumstances! The fear of a sin- 
f(\e ghost makes ns shudder, while the certainty 
of being one day' transported into a world of In- 
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corporeal heings, makes no impression on our 
minds. Still more, though we know tliat every 
Btep draws us nearer the presepce of the eternal 
and infinite Spirit, we feel no' apprehensions about 
it. If death, or a dead person, was to appear to 
us at midnight^ and declare to us that we should 
soon join him, ^he most intrepid man would be 
filled with fright and terror; he would make se- 
rious reflections upon the event, and would wait; 
the is^ue with anxiety. But why are we so inatr 
tentive to the voice of God, which cries aloud^ 
Prepare, O Israel, to meet.thy God! How inco(i-, 
sistent to rest ,hi security, when it would be pru. 
dent to fear I a»() to tremble wlieu there is uothing , 
tp dread ! ' 

Thou, O my j6q;i), yield not to vain fears of the 
night, but 4<'e^4: ^^^ Supreme Being, whose com- 
i^g will fill 'wiiii terror the most intrepid hero ;, 
flQ that he will sayi in hia anguish. Let the monn. 
tains fall upon, ^le, and the Ui\\e hills cover, me,, 
Let us fear, ^qye all things, th^e disp)^asure of 
God. Let as ,4read the anger o/ the Uv>ly of 
Holies. Tlien may we banish ali other fear, aj)dj 
cry out witl» David, The* Lord isxK)y ^reng(b> oi, 
^hom slipuld I be f(fraid| 



JAN. XXIV. 

>^#{^#«ep«f » J'fra, 

BT digging alittle deep into the eart,l^| ^ ^reat^r 
degree of cold isfelttnau oi^the surface: Ji>^cau5p. 
t)ie latter is heated by the sun. From thence it i^,' 
that the inhabitants of h^^couniriesi pan preserve 
ice to cool their drink the whole year. 9ul if' 
tijey dig fifty prsi^tty feet deep* the heatincrea^^ 
sensibly ; and, if it is a stil) greater depth, it be* 
comes so clo^^, that it s^ops respiration* and pu|:s 
vut A candle, Xt i« J)9t e«3/ ty det^ffmne Xkp, 
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cause 9t Uii».hMt. Those who admit tint there 
are concealed fiies in every place onder the earth, 
approach perhaps the nearest to the truth. Bot 
how this fire, so chMely confined, can hbra ; what 
the sabsunce Is that feeds ii»'or how H can be 
honted wMioat consaiaing, is what cannot be de* 
termined with ceruinty. There are phenomena 
on onr globe, which prove the existence of sab* 
terraneoos fires in a very formtdftble manner. 
From time to time there are terrible emptions of 
fire. The two most remarkable nioantaias which 
predoce snch, are Etna in Sicily, and Vesavhw 
ia the kingdom of Nifties. The aoeemUs giveti 
of these two volcmios are frighlfal. . fiometimcs 
» black vapour eaJy rises oat of them ; at other 
tuaes a hollow roaring is heard ; all at once it U 
followed by thoader and lightning, attended by 
an eartbqnake. Then the vapoor clears «p, and 
becomes Inmlneos. Stones fiy with violence, and 
fall again into the gnlf which threw them oat. 
Sometimes thete eroptions are 4o violent, that 
large pieces of rock are harled into the air, and 
tarn roond as swiftly as a football. The force 
of the interior aloof thcae moontains is so prodi* 
gioos, that, ia the laat oeiitni^, pieces of rocka# 
weiring three handled pounds, irera thrown 
into the air, and Ml again at the distance of three 
miles. However, even these explosions are not 
the worst; fbr,«t certain times, the ▼itvified en* 
traUs of the eerth boil up,, awl rise» tiU their for* 
raidable foaming mns over at the ontside, and 
fiows foir^e spaeettf several oiilas threogh the 
aeighbowring fields^ where ii awallows op every 
thing in its paissge Then^ the torrent of fire 
lasts for several days. One w«ve loUs over an* 
other, till it reeches thescai ' And even here it» 
violence i» so^t ih»t it centinoes to flow for soma 
time without being exUngdished in the waves of 
the ocean. Who can think, wilihont terror, of 
the diMMtcn vhlek mch ecnptioni oQe•nonl 
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Whole fa:iiMS and villages^ iv^tb their fertit« ]»lah.' 
tations, are gwallowedup. The meadiow* fti*e 
consumed; the olive-trees and Tines entirely de* 
stroyed. We are told, that, in one of the eriip. 
tions of Etna, i\vs torreht of burning lava spread 
itself over fonrteen cities; and that the roaring 
within the monntain was. heard at twenty miles 
distance. 

Bat wherefore these volcanos, which spread 
aach terror and devastation on the earth t Why 
has the Lord created themt Why, instead of put- 
ting iKnihds to their fury, has he perntttted them 
ifansto distress his creatures f Who then am I, to 
dare to ask such questions? Have I a right to 
demand an accounl'of the plans formed by Sa* 
preme Wisd<mi ? The existence of these volcanos 
cannot be the work of chance; and I ought to 
eonclude, that the Creator has wise reasons for 
ordering such to be. Besides, even in this, I find 
the beneficent hand which provides for the wel- 
fare of mankind. Whatever mischief these erup- 
tioiYs occasion, it Is nothing in coinparii^n of the 
advantage lheyareof,on the whole, to our globe. 
The bosom of the earth being full of "fireyiit %&« 
absolutely necest^ary that there* shopild be volc»> 
Bos^ because^they are the rents by 'wtrioh the* 
fbroe of that dreadfol element is broken and' 
weakened. And Uioagh the countries where tfo« 
sobterraneout fires collect in greatest quantities, 
arc» subject to earthquakes, they weoid be stikl 
auure violent, 'if tbese volcanos did not -exist. 
Ualy would not be snch a fertile country, if, now 
and theny the firewhieh the earth contains, had 
not found a ventih those mountains. And, aftev 
all, who-knows if these fiightfui phenomena may* 
not produce other advantages concealed fl-om us, 
and if theinfluence of them may not extend over 
tlie whole globe t At least, this is enough to con- 
vince tw that they contribute to fulfil the de!«}gnr 
M' our IH^'ine ADtfaor, so fell of wvfdom and 
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(oodnew. And if there still remain things to as 
obscare and impenetrable, let us pat onr hands 
to oar months, and say, •* Lord, thy judgmenU 
are right and equitable, and thy Vays lmpo8»ible 
to diseorer : bnt who woald not fear thee, O Ood 
•f heaven, who doth soeh terrible things!" . 



JAN. XXV. 

Cometr. 

THIS extraordinary sUr borrows its nane from 
the vapour with which it is surrounded, and is 
undoubtedly one of the number of celestial bo- 
dies that belong to the system of our world. It 
moves round the sun, as well as the other planets ; 
bat it differs fr<Mn all of them, by a motion pecn- 
liar to itself,^ by iu orbit, and by its form. Seen 
tbrongh a telescope, it appears Ail) of spots, and 
uneven ; but the mist which surrounds it often 
conceals the figure of it. Th« size of comets dif. 
fer frequently. Some are scarce equal to stars of 
the third and fourth class. Others, on the con> 
trary, are laiyer than stars of the first magnitude. 
In tlie middle of it there appears .a very thick 
Madeas, which sometimes separates, and becomes 
like the edge of the disk. Its form is not always 
perfectly round ; nor is the light of it always 
equally strong and iMriUiant. Its tail, or beams, 
always opposite to the sun, are of «o thin and 
trwasparent a sabstanve, that the fixed stars may 
be seen through them. Tliese beams extend some- 
times from the horizon almost to the zenith, 
which gives to the whole star an appearance of 
great distinction. The farther tlie tail is from the 
comet, the more it 'enlarges ; and lis light de- 
ereases in proportion as its size increases. Some- 
times it separates into several diviMons df ray?. 
Thia if part of the result of some exact observa- 
D 2 
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tions m^de by astronomera ; bat, aodoabtedly^^ 
it i* the least imporUiit of what should be known, 
in order to have a perfect knowledge of all that, 
relates to those celestial bodies, laauy of which 
are out of the reach of oar sight. Is the comet ■* 
watery planet, or a homing globe? This ia what 
cannot be determined with any certainty; nor 
can the following qneslions be answered m a sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

Is that globe Inhabited, which, somestiraes near 
the snn, endures all its burning heat, and, at other 
times, going out of the line of the spheres, plunges 
into total darkness, where it seems as if the rays 
of the sun could never penetrate 1 Ok else, haa 
the Judge of the universe designed it for the pu- 
nishment of bis creatures 1 Is its coarse surface* 
exposed ^»y turns to the most violent extremes of 
heat and «old» the abode of perverse beings re^ 
probated by him?— ^Poaiibly, these wanderins 
bodies may one day serve to divert the course. «tf 
the planets ; and by tliat means become the ca«8« 
of their desirnction. Or, are they still deserts* 
void and shapeless, as the earth was before th« 
Creator naade it habitable and fertile? And wili 
not the fate of comets be detennin«d till 00 r 
globe shall b^ aq more? The impossibility of our 
resol ving these qne&Mons ought to oottvince us that 
the huQi*^ knowledge is vcjry limited. Meo,how- 
ever, oftf p ^ose sight Qi this truth* For, if it were 
present tOk onr mind^i, the appearaiM^cq/ a cornet 
vpuld npt raise a thousand vain coiOectares» 
i^hich so ill f^ree with the lii|ut«of aw unde»> 
standing* Several consider a ^omet m the for««4 
runner of the judgments .of Qeav^n, ^tv^ read* 
in them the fate of %nation> <U)d ithefall Qf«nv» 
pires. With others^ thpy are pr^sagfs of w<ur, qf 
the plague, or of inundation ; in a .words of th« 
most dreadful calamities,, These snp^rstitiovA 
people do not kndw, that a cva^t is a v«ry «arr 
t^iral appjifarai^ce, the retQjrft of. wjbt»Q¥ em^ Jb»« 
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exMStiy €ft1eiil«ted ; luid eonteqnently cttnnot, f« 
any respect, interrupt the ordinary eourse of 
things. They do not. consider that this star, aft 
well as the planets, must have a desigrn of very 
different importance fh>m that which superstition 
gires to it. What ! coald Snpreme Wisdom placd 
those prodigious bodies in the sky, merely td 
announce to a small number of living creataref 
the /ate that awaits them I 

May the comet, when, overleaping the immense 
space which now separates it from our sight, it 
returns again, be to me, not a messetiger ot 
misfortune, but the herald of the majesty of 
Ood. 1 will adore the Supreme Being, who 
prescribes to it its course; who conducts it 
through an immeasurable Kthereal space; and 
orders it sometimes to approach the sun, and 
sometimes to remove to the farthest limits of the 
planetary system. Each time it shines over my 
head, my soul shall soar, with a pious flight, tO'> 
wards that Supreme Being, who is the Ait>iter and 
Sovereign of all worlds. Then will I dwell ott 
that sublime idea, that I may soon petliaps be« 
come an inhabiunt of the e'verlasting abode« 
where, surveying immense spaces of the heavenly 
I may discover millions of new worlds. 

JAW. XXVI. 



PERHAPS on reading the title of this medita- 
tion, some may ask, if it is worth while examin* 
inginto the cause of so common a phenomenon of 
natore. My design, notwithstanding, is to awa- 
ken attention to this wonder; and to shew, that 
the formation of snow has snfflcient charms for a 
Jieflecting mind. 

•ai»w connsu of watery paiticles, whleh aro 
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frozen in the air. A frosen piece of water be- 
comes ice. Snow differs from this only, in the 
water of the ice freezing, when it is of itsmsnal 
density ; and the water of the snow, when its par- 
tides are still separate, or rednced to vapoar. Ex- 
periments have been ma^e, which prove that 
•now is twenty*foar times lighter than water; and 
(hat it fills op ten or twelve times more space, at 
the moment of falling, than the water produced 
from it when melted ; which could not be the 
case, if the snow was not a water extremely rari. 
fled. Bnt snow is not mere water ; for the con- 
atruction of its particles, and the eti'ects it pro. 
daces, are different from that qf water and ice*i 
In this respect, the manner in which the snow 
forms itself has something very remarkable in 
it. 

When particles of vapour, collected together* 
freeze in the atmosphere, tiie saltpetre, dispersed 
in the air, comes and unites with it in the form 
of a little dart of a hexagonal shape. While a 
great number of such little darts unite together* 
the particles of water which are among them 
gr6w hard, and take the form of the saltpetre. 
This accounts for the flakes with six sides, which 
are composed of points like little needles, at each 
side of which, darts or smaller threads join them- 
selves, though their form frequently alters when 
carried here and there by the wind. How won- 
derfnl the form of these flakes of snow would ap- 
pear to us, if we were not accustomed to see them 
every year? But, because certain wonders occur 
often, is that a reason for being inattentive to 
them? No, far from it: let us be the more care- 
ful to examine into them, and to admire the pow-- 
er of God, who, in every season, shows himself 
so rich, so inexhaustible in means to provide for 
the convenlencies and pleasures of mortals- Hav^- 
we a right to complain that winter does not sup-, 
piy variety of amuse meats for the senses and the 
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naderstandingt Is it not aa astoniitaing tpMtacIe* 
to see that nature has formf d eveo the flakes of 
soow with the most exact symmetry t to see such 
a prodigious number of them fall from the sky t 
to observe the several forms water takes under 
the creating hand of Ood t sometimes it forms 
it»eif into hail; sometimes it hardens into ice; 
and sometimes changes into snow, and into in- 
numerable flakes of it. All these changes serve 
at the same time for the use and embeUishment 
of the earth ; and even in the smallest phenomena 
of nature, God shows himself great, and v/ortliy 
our adoration. I will no longer look upon snow 
with indifference. Ito form, and the advantages 
resulting from it, will lead me to thee, O Lord, 
who made it, and spreadest it upon the earth. 
To thee, O my God, who lovest ihy works, and 
whom all nature obeys; who causest the snow to 
fall in flakes like wool ; who spieaUest the white 
frost like ashes ; who castelh hail as in pieces^ 
who ordereth the. cold to bless and fertilize the 
earth ; to Thee be all praise, honour aiul giory* 



JAN. XXVU. 

The Rapidity wUk tohich Utunan Life p^ua «o<»y. 

OUR life is short and transitory. This is an 
iacontestible proposition^ though, to judge from 
the conduct of most people, one would not sup. 
pose it a received truth. Let us ju<)ge by our 
own experience ; Ought not each step we have* 
taken, from obr births to this moment, to. have, 
convinced us of the frailty ot life % Let us con* 
sider only with what swillness, the days, the. 
weeks,. the months, and tlie years, have passed, 
«r raiiier flown away. They were over, even 
before we perceived it. Let us endeavour to re». 
cal them to miudy aud \ai follo.w them ii^ tUeir 
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rapid flight. Is it possible to give an aecoant of 
tlie difl^»rent (erasY If there had not been in oat 
lives certain very remarkable momenta, ^vhich 
made impression on onr minds, we should be still 
less able to recollect the histories of them. How 
many year^fonr infoncjs devoted to the amuse- 
ments of youth, which we can say nothing of, 
boi that- they have gflded awayt How many 
others have passed in tl^e thoughtlessness of youth ; 
during which, misled by oar ineiinaiions, and 
given jDp to pleasnre, we had neither the wish, 
nor the time/ to look into ourselves T To these 
yaars succeeded those of a riper age, more ca- 
pable of reflection. We then thouglit it was 
time to change oar way of life, and to act like 
reasonable men ; but the business of the world 
took posiession of us to such a degree, that we 
had no leisure to reflect on onr past Kves. Our 
families increased, and our cares and endeavours 
to provide for them increased in proportion. In- 
sensibly the time draws nigh, in which we arrive 
at old age ; and perhaps, even then, we shall 
neither have leisure nor force of ipind to recollect 
tlie past, to reflect upon the period to which we 
are come, upon what we have done, or neglect, 
ed to do ; in a word, to consider the purposes 
for which Qod placed tt^-tn this world. In th6 
mean time, what can insure our ever attaining 
that advanced ageT A thousand accidents break 
the delicate thread of life, before it comes to its 
fiill length. The child just born falls, and is 
reduced to dust. The young man who gives tho 
highest hope, is cat down, in the^^ge of bloom 
and beauty ; a violent illness, an unfortunate acci- 
dent, lays him in the grave. Dangers and accidents 
maltiply irith years: negligence and excess lay the 
seeds of maladien, and dispose the body to catch 
those that are epidemical. The fast age is still 
more daugerous. In a word, half of those who are 
Iwxn are c«rtted oat of Um world, aMd periidt, i» 
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the short si»ac« of their first seventeen yeart* 
Behold the concise, bat faithful history of life 1 
O may we redeem those days* so short and so iin* 
portant, ia learning how to number them, and 
redeem the time which flies so swiftly away I 
Even while we make these reflectioas* some mo. 
ment» are flown. What a precious treasure oC 
hours and days should we not lay up» if, from 
the numberless moments we have to dispose of« 
we often devoted some of them to so useful * 
purpose I Let as think of it seriously; every l«i<* 
stant ia a portion of life impus^ible to recal, bat 
the remembrance of which may be either the 
source of joy or sorrow. Wh^t heavenly ei^oy- 
ment is it, to be able to look happily oa the past, 
and to say to one's self with truth* " 1 have lived 
so many years* during which I have sowed a rich 
seed of good works; 1 do not wish to begin 
them again, but I do not regret tliat they have 
jutssedf We iihould be able to hold this Ian-, 
guage, if we fulfilled the end for whWh life was 
given as ; if .we devoted oor short space of tiai* 
to the great niUt9$U of eUrnity. 

JAN. X2TIII. 

ThfFrott MometmuM Hm m^ Glmst Wimlmot. 

THIS little phenomeooii dicwa as what variety, 
orders and HUiMteHp^- tiMre it in. the smallest 
prodocUiiM .of «aiare* . We o Aen adasire the eic* 
tnordiaaiy Igvcn whieh fiosfc uporn theglasa 
presentaAottsa- hial.it seMoin happaais ihaithi* 
object ia auendcd to«t i«il«h a«. it merits^ hmr. 
over aBhnpevUMt it may; be in itself, Thephcn»' 
monon i» ^veetion haaits principle inthe tisidity» 
of fire. WiMMititoDiianed to thawarm air of m 
iiMMft, it tries to apread kaelf oa aU aides, and •to>- 
pcactf«V»jtteLpart.vlMn ih«r«'<>*'^«M^ jaMUta» 
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homogeneat to its own. This is the reason it rans 
through the close textare of glass^ which con- 
tains neither air nor heat. In going througli glass 
it leaves at the inside, and nei^> any opening, 
the particles of air and water to which it was 
united. It forms itself into a clond, which thickens 
in proportion as the fire goes oat of it, till 
there remains too little of it in the room to pre* 
serve the fluidity of the thicliened paitrcles of 
tlie water on the glass. They then congeal ; and 
the saltpetre in the air, mixing with them, pro- 
dttccft the variety of figures with which the glass 
is covered, 'i'he beginning, or the sketches of 
these figures, is formed by very^ small threads of 
ice, which insensibly unite, till the whole glass 
is covered with a coat of ice. Theto threads are 
the origin of all the figures; and the first weav- 
ing of tlicse may be distinctly seen. We see at 
first some lines extremely fine, out of which lines 
come (nearly in the same manner as we see 
>c«nne out of a quill 7 some threads, which in their 
tarn bear other branches. When it freezes hard, 
and the first coat of ice grows thick, it prodoces 
the most beautiful flowers and lines of every sort, 
sometimes strait, sometimes 8piraI.~-There is 
reason to believe that this great variety of 
figures does not proceed entirely from the motion 
of the air, and the particles of fire, bat in some 
measure from the little imperceptible chinks 
there are iu' glass. Whatever is the cause of the 
phenomena, it is eertain that this sport of nature 
shews us much art, united with much simplicity. 

' Perhaps my readers may tfaiak trifling all that 
ean be said on an ofajeel whicbhas no other value 
than to please the sight far a short time; but it 

seems to me, that minute points of this kind 
hAve greatly the advantage of those which often 
fill Qp our time. With what frivotoos matters^- 

what nothings, are w« . sometimes amused t 

Would not ceruitt plieniNMiia of iMUurv, vhwli 
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we oeosider as trifles, be as well worth tMnking 
or speaking of! Sach lesearclies are agreeable to 
a mind desiroaii of information, however small 
the object. Let us only lay aside prejudice, and the 
childish ideas we form to ourselves of the works 
of natare, and we shall think differently. We 
shall often find, that master-pieces are to be dis- 
covered where ignorance perceives nothing bat 
trifles. For natare shews her wlMiom even in 
her smallest works; and it is that which distin- 
guishes them constantly from the productions of 
art. in reality, eao an object be too trifling, if 
it fnmi«hes us with a scbject for useful refleo. 
tioo 1 For my part, I do not disdain to read oo 
frozen glass, a truth which may have great in* 
flneoce upon my happiness. Behold the flowera 
that the frost has drawn upon that glass! They 
are varied with art and prettiness, yet a ray of 
the noonday sun effaces them. It is thus that 
fancy often paints every thing to us in the fairest 
light ; bat ail that it repre^nts to us most seddc^ 
ing> in the possession of worldly goods, are 
merely fise images, which disappear by the light 
uf reason. The importance of this wise lesson is 
well worth the trouble of attending to the little 
pb«iomena which produced it. 



JAN. XXIX* 

The Ut€ of Bread, 

OF aU the food which trar beneficent Creator 
distributes to us with such pvofasion and variety, 
for the support of life, bread is» at the same time-, 
the roost oimimoa and tlie most wholesome. It i« 
as necessary at the ddieate table of a prince, as- 
at that of a. laibehr«r; ahd the stck. person is as 
much refreshed.' by it as i*n healthy owe. Uiap- 
peart to be j^aniculaily designed for. the food of ^ 
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man; for ibe plant which prodneas it can be 
made to stow in every different tilimate ; and it 
•is diflicult to find» on the habitable earth, a cotiii»> 
try where wheat wiU not ripen, if it U caitivated 
properly. A very evident proof that we cannot 
do without iNreadf is, that it is almost the only 
food we do not tire of, though we eat it every 
day. All those costly and dainty dishes, which* 
pride and luxury invent, soon cease to please oar 
palates, if we make too frequent use of them. 
Whereas we always eat bread with pleasmv; and 
the old man, who has made it his daily food Ibr 
seventy years, will still eat it with pleasnre, when 
he may have lost his relish for all other Ibod. 
We ought to look «p to our Creator each day, as 
we eat oor bread, and praise him for his bless* 
iogs granted to us. JLet us choose of all food that- 
which we like best: is there any more naturaJ* 
more generally wholesome, more strengthening,' 
or nourishing, than bread t The smell of the 
most precious aromatics is not so refreshing. The 
former, indeed, flies more to the head, and is 
more heating; hot the emeil of bread-, simple a» 
it is, may serve to oottvinoe us that it contmns 
parta essentially proper to form and repair the 
nervous fluid. What demonstrates iu nutritive 
quality is, that it dissolves and becomes like 
paste, as soon as it is moistened with water, and 
is consequently easy for the stomach to digest. 
Let us here reflect on the visible care the Creator 
has shown of our health, in appointing os this 
food. Our best juices are liable to corrupt: it 
was ifaerefore necessary to gvve us neurishment 
which could resist cermplson. Now this quality 
is in bread. As it is composed of vegetables, and 
lias something acid in it, it is an excellent pre> 
scrvative against patrefaction. Gertafaily, we 
should be unworthy the bread that daily feeds 
ns, if we were insensible to it> as a ■ blessing from 
«Ood. Onglitsre aot to iJwrt tbii grthcr» so good. 
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and BO oMKci/aU who iiwk*tk tbt «*ith produce 
bread to noamAk and to atrongthen u«1 Should 
ve» like bnites, enjoy our food ^itboot tlunkioov 
of Iiim to whom we owe itt Ko: Surely it i» 
enoBgh, that* during our infancy, we received 
oar food witbont being able to lift up our beartt 
in gratitude. LordI now, tbat I know tbe hand 
which supports me, 1 will for ever ble«» thee for. 
iL How can I better prove my ihaokfulnesa 
than by sharing the bread, which I possess io, 
abondance, with those who have bat a small 
portion of it? How many of thy children, O fa- 
ther I are less happy, though perhaps they de- 
serve to be more so than me. They have scarce, 
bread enough, and are still less provided in other 
respects w ith means of sahsiateoce. Por my part, 
I have received all those advantages from thee;- 
and I am ready to share them with my fellow- 
creatnrea, becaas* they have the same right to 
thy favour. 



JAN. XXX. 

Our Duty in rtgard to SUtp* 

A M£I.ANGHOLT remark we have oAen occa- 
sion to mention is, that most people lie down to 
sleep with an inconceivable seonrity. To consider 
it only a« far as it relates to onr bodies, the revo- 
lution produced by sleep, onght to appear to us. 
of great conseQueuce; but;, if- we consider it in 
still another light, if we were to form to our- 
selves all that might happen to us, while we are 
enjoying repose, it appear* to me,. thai, in con- 
sequence, we could not, or ought not, to throw 
oanelves into the arms of sloep, witbont having 
taken proper, pr^cantions, and h»viog, in a eer* 
tain degree, prepared oarselves for it. In reality, 
t( is not nirpctetaig lb»l ItaM, wh9» m U|«ir wak« 
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in; lioan, art so ineonfliderate, ro negligent of 
every daty, shoald be equally so In that which 
relates to sleep. Let us, however, learn in what 
manner we may glorify Ood ; and act as becomes 
the charcter of a Christian in this respect. What 
thanksgivings are doe t6 the Creator for the bless, 
ings of sleep I Some may not know the fall value 
of it, as it may never have been denied to their 
wishes, when they have desired it. But how soon 
would sickness, sormw, fear, or old age, deprive 
them of the Sweets of repose! O ! it is then that 
they would acknowi<^dcv, that sleep is the most 
pressing want of nature; and, at the same time, 
an inestimable blessmg of the Deity. Bat, should 
they wait, till they lose this blesfetng, to becotne 
wise? No: now, while they enjoy the advan- 
tages of sleep,— and that the beginning of each 
night makes them fcl its salutary effects, never 
let them give themselves up to it without a lively 
sense of gratitude towards their heavenly bene* 
factor. Let this gratitude prevent them equally 
from making an abuse of sleep, or, by a contiary 
extreme, not making use of it. It is always wrong 
to prolong, through idleness, the hours designed 
for repose. 19ature, in this respect, as in every 
thing else, is content with a little ; and seven or 
eight lionrs of quiet nninterrnpted sleep, Is as 
much as is necessary. But we are not less 
blameart>le, when, through avarice, ambition, or 
ftnry other motive of that sort, we lose our sleep 
and necessary rest. In both oases, we act con. 
trary to the rules eetabltshed by God, and con- 
trary to the gratHode we owe him for sach a 
blessing. * 

■ Above all 'things, let ta endeiivOnr to go to 
sleep with h proper turn of mind. What should 
we do» if we were to kn-pw for eertainty, that, 
from the arms of sleep, we w«re to pass into those 
of death t Should we not employ our last mo. 
menis in preparing ooftelirei fobthia ppM»age« in 
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recollecting our past life, in seekins* thronjib the 
blood of Christ,, the remission of our sinst Well 
then, we may, every night, consider this case 
possible. In each winter's night, that is to say, 
m the space of twelve or fifteen hours, there die 
above fifty thousand people. Who can say whose 
name is not in the list of those whic> death will 
remove out of Uiis world? Now, I leave it to 
the decision of every one's hearty what they 
would have done, if, in the midst of their sleep^ 
they had been called upon to appear before the 
tribunal of Jesus. If, in the course of this night, 
God had disposed of them, would they have been 
prepared to appear before him? O Cod, to 
whom all hearts are open, and from whom no 
secrets are hidden, what can we conceal from 
thee. We daily feel our weaknesses. Pardon 
our sins, we beseech thee, and enter not inte 
judgment with us for them. 



' JAN. XXXt. 

Involutions which arc constantly in Nature, 

ALL the vicissitudes of nature are derived from 
the invariable law« establiithed by the Creator, 
when he drew the universe out of nothinq;. For 
five thousand years, there has been seen in the 
sky, and upon the earth, at certain marked pe- 
riods, tlie return of the same variations and th^ 
same effects. The sun, monn, and star?, continue 
constantly the same course once prescribed to 
them. But who is it that suppoits, that direct) 
themt Who teaches these bodies the course ihcy 
ought to take? Who points out to them the lime 
for their revolutions? Who impowers them to 
move always with the same force? Who pre- 
vents them from falling on our globe, or from 
losing their way iu tlie immense space of the 
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heaven.s f Alt these qnestions lead us to God. It is 
lie who appointed the circles they were to de- 
scribe ; it is he who sapports^ who guides, and 
prevents them from confusion. By laws, an. 
known to ns, he causes those celestial bodies to 
move with incredible swiftness, and with such 
perfect regularity that nothing can disturb them, 
l^earer to us there are, in the elements, continual 
revolutions, though they are not visible to com- 
mon observers. The air is in perpetual mulioQ 
round our globe. The water continues its course. 
In the same manner, without ceasing. The rivers 
run into the sea; and, from its broad surface, 
vapours rise, which produce clonds. These fall 
again upon the earth, in rain, snow, and hail* 
they penetrate into the mountains, and All tlie 
springs: from whence' rivulets becomes rivers, 
when they have met, and are thereby angin^nte^ 
in their course. Thus the water which had fallen 
from the clouds, returns back into the sea. The 
seasons last a limited time, and succeed each 
other, according to the order once established. 
Each year, the. fertile earth produces again Ita 
plants, and its harvest. Yet it is never exhausted ; 
for, by means of the continual circulation in all 
the nutritive parts, whatever the earth yields ia 
restored to it again. The winter comes at the 
appointed time, and brings the repose it has oc- 
casion for; and, when it has fulfilled the designs 
of the Creator, the spring succeeds ; and this re- 
stores to the earth the children it has lost. Tlie 
same circulation takes pTace in the body of every 
living creature: the blood flows continually 
through its several channels, distributes to each 
limb the nourishing juices it requires, and then 
retiirns to the heart from whence it came. All 
these revolutions lead us to reflect on the Su- 
preme Being, who laid the foundation of them 
at the creation of the world ; and who, by his 
power aftd'wisdom, has coatinaed to direct them 
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to this very moment. These are reflections wor- 
thy- to fill oar time, and which are particularly 
proper at the end of th}s month. Under the wise 
direction of Providence, all the revolntions which 
take place in the coarse of the month, are pro- 
dnced in the manner hest calculated for the de> 
signs of the Creator. 

Each day the sun has cheered us; and, after 
having fulfilled its design, it has given place to 
the night. Each day the goodness of Ood is re- 
newed towards us, in having made all the 
changes and revolutions contribute to our wel- 
fare. And now this month, with all its days, its 
hours, and its moments, is for ever passed away. 
It is impossible that the very same month should 
retnrii to us, were we to live (ifty winters more. 
However, all the wheels of the great machine, 
the systf^m of the universe, wilf at last stop ; the 
circular motion of the globes will cease: the 
springs of nature will be broken ; and the days, 
the months, and the years, will be swallowed up 
in the abyss of eternity. Then, O, Eternal, Un- 
changeable, and Infinite Being, thou shalt still 
esist; and, through thee, the duration of my ex- 
igence shall be eternally prolonged. God be 
praised, that each month which passes, while I 
am upon earth, draws me nearer the term when 
my felicity will begin. 

^EBRUARt I. 

Every thing in Nature tend* to the Oood qf 
Idankmd, 

WE cannbt be too sensible of the love and pre. 
ference with which we are hononred by (rod's 
distingaishing us so advantageously from other 
creatures. Let us feel, as we ought, the great 
happiaess ot being pirticularly the objecu of hia 
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beneficent liberality ; of being* in some measure, 
the cenlre of all he has produced for the mani« 
festation of his glorious attributes. It is for as 
that all nature acts and labours in the earth, in 
the air, and in the waters. For ns the horse's 
hoof is furnished with that bom, which it would 
have no occasion for, were it not to draw hardens, 
and to climb the mountains. For as the silk- 
worm spins its bag, shuts itself op in it, and after* 
wards leaves us this web so artfully contrived. 
For us the gnat lays its eggs in the water, for food 
to the lobsters and fish, which serve themselves 
for our subsistence. For us the bee gathers, from 
the leaves of flowers, that exquisite honey des- 
tined for our use. For us the ox is put to the 
plough, and desires no other reward than a little 
food. It is also for us that the forest, the fields, 
and the gardens, abound in riches, the greatest 
part of which would be lost, if they were not of 
use to us. For us also are designed the treasures 
the mountains Cioutain. It is true, that we have, 
beyond comparison, more wants than the brute 
creation ; but we have also many more faculties, 
talents, and industry, to make every thing around 
us serve for our use and pleasure. Millions of 
creatures contribute towards our fpod, clothes, 
and habitations, and furnish us with innumerable 
conveniencies and enjoyments. If God has created 
as with so many wants, it is precisely to procure 
us a great variety of agreeable hensations. It 
would be impossible for us to satisfy those multi- 
plied wants, if aiiimals had as many as we have ; 
and it is in order that we should have plenty of 
every thing, that the things they require are 
generally such as mankind can make no use of. 
But it is not our food only that God has provided 
with so much goodness: he has deigned to pro- 
cure us a thousand other enjoyments. It is for 
ns that the lark and the nightingale sing; that 
the flowers perfume the ^r; that the fields and 
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the gardens are adorned with so many ilUferent 
colours. Above ail, he has given ns reason, to 
enable as to make every thing contribnte to oar 
Bopport and pleasure; to ral^ over apimals; to 
BObdne the whale and the lion ; and, what is still 
more precious in another way, to take pleasarc 
in his works; to contemplate the beauty, the 
greatness, and magnificence of them ; to admire 
their order and harmony. O man! thon who art 
BO endowed and so loaded with favours, -how 
canst thoo ever be grateful enough to thy hea- 
venly Benefactor? What love can be perfect 
enough, to answer in any degree, to that which 
God has shewn unto ns ! To increase more and 
more onr love and gratitude, let us frequently 
reflect on the unlimited liberality of the Father 
of natore, on the preference with which he bo- 
nonrt as, and on the innumerable blessings we 
receive from him every hoar. Let us often reflect, 
that there are no creatures upon earth so favour, 
ed as we are. Let us look aronnd ns, and con- 
template all nature. Let a« ask the sky, the earth, 
and the sea, all the animals and plants, in a 
word, every being that exists, and they will tell 
us, that we are the happy beings to whom all 
others are subservient, and to whom the whole 
creation tends. Then, let onr souls be penetrated 
with the most lively gratitude, and the most 
ardent love, towards onr Ihagnificent Benefactor. 
And let it be our first care, our only ambition, 
to live for him alone, who has given life and 
being, on our account, to so many different 
creatures. These are the resolutions we ought to 
form in the beginning of this month. Every day 
we shall have fre«h occasion to acknowledge and 
praise the paternal care of Providence. Let us 
taste and enjoy the divine goodness in eftch meal 
provided forns, in each glass ofwater that serves 
to quench our thirst, and to refresh us. 

But, above all, let us acknowledge the mecoica 
• Vol. I. E 
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of Oody in the biessings he 'reserves ^or us here- 
after. .U is for ns that 'Christ desfgns thAtin^ 
«fiable happiiiess, whichrhiS'fiuthftll' discip)«s wtU 
enjoy about his ibrooe. The blessed spirits ^iH 
be oar companions and friends ; and we shall 
partake Mritit them of those joys which* infinitely 
auipa^s al t others. What,indeed, are the blessings 
of this life, in comparison of the gflorywhltsh 
awaits us>in heaven^ It is triie, that, eyen hera, 
we.eontinoally experienee the elTef ts of his bene^ 
volence, and are snrroonded v«itb'l4ie wonders of 
his goodness. Bat, inthis world, iktl pleamres ar« 
mixed with painy and perfect happiness can only 
be fooad in heaven. 



FEB. IT. 

The If^uencetvMchtkeCald Ttas-upon HecOth, 

IN tbese severe- winter months, it is very nnral 
to hear great praises given to the other seasons of 
the year* The spring, the sammer, and autamn, 
the vakae of wbieh- is so little felt While they are 
possessed, are extravagantly cried up, now that 
the advantages of them can no longer be enjoyed. 
Iris thns* that men are disposed. The blessings 
they possess, they do not value as they ought ; and 
they do not *egin to know their worth, till they 
are deprived of them. Bat, is it in fact true, that 
^ose three seasons only merit our attention and 
praise? Is winter, in reality, what it is generally 
represented, an enemy to pleasure, and destructive 
to health ? A« this prejadice may very conside> 
rably itfftuence our peace and happiness, it would 
be right to r«fftect impartially on the advantages 
wbreh the preifent season procures to as in respect 
to>hefijlth. 

Spring anfd autmun are very dangerous, on ac- 
•OBiit-of th€ Stfddcn- changes in the weather. In 
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rammer, the air is filled with corrnpted vapouri* 
or at least with snch as are disposed to he so. It 
is the time ure are most liable to catch colds, which 
occasion a mnltitnde of painful, and sometimes 
fatal disorders. Winter has not these inconve. 
niencies. The cold favours insensible perspira- 
tion, and prevents, by that means, many terrible 
evils produced by the suppression of it. By 
means of a gentle moderate perspiration, we feel 
lighter and Hasier ; the blood purifies ; Uie app^ 
tite increases, as well as the cheerfulness and se- 
renity of the mind. The cold also braces the so- 
lids, strengthens them, and, by that means, sop- 
plies the want of exercise. What inconvenience 
is there not in the great heats of summer? What 
oppression, what weight one feels, when obliged 
to be long in the open air, and to bear, as one 
may say, the whole weight of a burning atmo- 
sphere t How do we long for the coolness of 
night, to revive as, and restore our strength? The 
fine winter days have not these inconveniencies. 
We have more activity, strength, and coqrage; 
are better disposed for labour or for pleasure- 
Cold gives us spirits, excites as to move quicker, 
and to take exercise, in order to pot us into a 
gentle heat. Thus, even winter nuiy contribute 
to oar health and pleasure. The Creator has con- 
sidered our welfare in this season, as much as in 
the others ; and has formed the wisest plans for 
the preservation and happiness of his creatures, 
in every month of the year. If we are not equally 
content, and do not enjoy as good 4iealth in win- 
ter as in the other seasons, it is certainly our own 
fault. Perhaps some pass it in idleness. Perhaps 
they are lUways shut up in hot rooms, and never 
breathe a pure air, nor make use of the fine win* 
ter days. Perhaps they give way to vexation and 
anxious cares. Perhaps they transgress against 
sobriety, and are gallty of excess in eating and 
drinking. Perhaps, in fine, havinf; made a bad 
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use of the summer, they have rained their health 
hy irregularities, and now feel the bad conse- 
quences. How happy might man be, how con- 
stantly good his health, if he followed the lavs 
of nature, and if he allowed labour and rest, bnsi- 
pess and pleasure, to take their turn regularly ! 

O my beneficent Creatorl 1 acknowledge, with 
lively gratitude, the wise'purposes thou proposest 
to thyself in the ordinance of the world. 1 bless 
the fatherly care with which thou providcst for 
our preservation, peace, and welftire, through 
•very change of the year. Can we then be im- 
prudent enough to make a season painful and 
disagreeable to us, which might become the 
source of the purest and mopt innocent pleasures? 
Shall we, in the levity of our hearts, destroy that 
health and life which thou wouldst preserve with 
so much goodnesst No, let us rather endeavour 
constantly to answer thy wise and beneficent 
views. Content of mind and cheerfulness will 
then make our days agreeable. Temperance and 
virtue will best insure a firm and lasUng state of 
health. 

FEB. IIT. 

A Temperature alaays the same would not be good 
for the Earth, 

WE imagine that our earth would be a para^ 
disc, if, every where, or in every climate, there 
was an equal distribution of heat and cold, the 
same fertility, and the same division of day and 
night. It is thus we, poor, short-sighted, selfish 
mortals, think. Bnt, suppose things were so 
ordered, and that, in every part of the globe, 
there was the same degree of heat and cold, is it 
certain that mankind would gain by it, in respect 
to food, convenience, or pleasure! So far fMm 
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it, that, «m the contrary, the earth wonid he the 
saddest and most miserable place to live in, if 
Ood had followed the plan we wonld prescribe 
to him. By the present plan, there is an infinite 
▼ariety in the works of the Creator. What dull 
nniformity it woold occasion ; what beantyj and 
how many charms would the earth be deprived 
of, if the revolatious of seasons, of light and dark- 
ness, of heat and cold, were not to take place f 
Millions of plants and animals (which can only 
lire in conntries of a certain degree of heat^, 
eoald not exist. 

Among this immense mnltitade of natural pro* 
dactions, there are very few which can thrive 
equally in most climates. MoH creatures found' 
in these cold countries, wonld be unable to bear 
Ae hot climates ; while, on the other hand, those 
are peopled with behigs who would perish ia 
cold conntries. If, then, thera was every where 
an equal heat, a number 6f natural productions 
woold not exist. Nature would be deprived of 
great part of her charms, with her variety ; and 
many blessings wonld be thrown away upon ns» 
If ever>' country produced the same things, and 
had the same advantages, all communication be.' 
tween the different nations would cease ; there 
would be no intercourse nor commerce. Several 
arts and trades wonld be unknowns What would 
become of the sciences also, if the mutual wants 
of different nations did not put them to the happy 
necessity of communicating them to each other T . 
Suppose, neverthelos, that there was to be an 
equal degree of heat over the whole world, could 
we determine what that degree ought to bet 
Ought it to be every where as hot as in the torrid 
xonef Who could bear such a climate f For the 
colder regions always taking away part of the * 
heat from the hot countties, the heat which must 
then be spread all over the earth, would be much 
greater than that of the torrid aone is at present ; 
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WJtn, aminal9» and plants, would be all consumed, 
and would all perish. But, suppose that there 
was over the whole earth that temperate heat 
which would suit all creatures, the air also must 
every where be of equal height, density, and 
spring. From whence, it would follow, that our 
earth would be deprived of one of the principal 
causes of the winds, the want of which would ao* 
casion mischief scarcely to be expressed. Air» 
which is so essential to the preservation of life, 
would become the worst of poisons, if it was not 
](>nrified by the winds. Equality of heat over 
the whole earth, would soon produce sickness, 
plagues, contagion : Our fancied paradise would 
no longer be any thing but a desert, and a real- 
chaos. 

IVise and Beneficent Creator, all that Thou host 
done is right. This confession is. the result of 
every reflection I make on the contemplation of 
thy works. I wish to accustom myself to think 
thus at the sight of every object of natore ; andr 
if it should happen that 1 thought I discovered* 
faults, or imper£ections, I would always recollect 
thy infinite wisdom, and the weakness of my 
understanding. Many things, which»at first sights 
appear useless, and contrary to the order of the 
world, aVe arranged with admirable goodness andr 
wisdom. What appears u> me defective and im- 
perfect, gives, to more enlightened minds, just 
reason to admire and praise the perfection of the- 
Creator; and,. supposing I should not always b^* 
sensible of the wisdom and -goodness of God, ia 
tbe creation and preservation of the world, it- 
ought always to be enough for me to know, that 
whatever God does is right. 

Such is also the judgment I shall hereafter form 
of the moral government of God, and his conduct 
towards intelligent beings. As, in nature, he 
has distributed, in unequal degrees, heat and cold, 
light and darkii8M,.BO hehaamade great diiference 
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ia bis diqiepaatloDt towards rationia creatare*, 
•Bd has not ragnlatcd ibetr fate all alike. But in 
this, as weU-.a« in natiire»lris way« are still > ways 
ef> wisdom and goodness. In tbesanie manner, 
as onr globe ooald not subsist,. ifataere was an 
oqnal degree of beat and oold every wbere $ so it 
i» also certain, that the happiness of the world 
would be destroyed, if there was a perfect eqpMu 
lity in the lot. of mankind. AH that Ood has 
planned and ordered, is admirable and perfect; 
Mh iiis patba are mercy and tnith to those who 
keep his covenant* To.him be glory for ever and 
ever. 



FEB. IV. 

The U$t qf Atorr. 

THE starry sky is an admirable scene of the 
wonden of the Most High, in the eyes of every 
one who loves to relleot on the works of G<m1. 
The order, the greatness, the mnltitnde, and the 
briiiisnt spleadonr of those heavenly bodies, 
mnst be the most pleasing spectacle to an atten- 
tive abserver of the works of nature. The sight 
ef the stars alone, supposing that we knew no> 
thing of their natnre and use, wonld be sofficient 
to fiii the nrind with admiration wid delight. For 
what can be seen more magnificent and beaotifnl 
than that immense expanse of the heavens illo* 
minated by. numberless lights, which the azure 
dky makes appear still more bnlliant ; and which 
all differ from one another both in siae and lustre. 
But,, would a being, infinitely wise, have adorned 
tiie celestial vauUwith so* many bodies of an int. 
aense sise, merely to please our eyes, and to B.t* 
ford us a magnificent sif^tt Wonld he have 
ereated innumerable suns, merely that the inha* 
hBanta of our little gtebe might have the plea* 
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sure of seeing in the sky some luminoaf specks, 
the particalar natare and purpose of which they 
▼ery imperfectly know, and which are even bat 
•eldom observed t Such an idea cannot be formed 
by any body, who considers that there is, through^ 
out ail natare, an admirable harmony between 
the works of God and the purposes he designs 
them for ; and tiiat in all he does, he has in view 
the advantage, as well es the pleasure of his^ 
ereatares. It cannot be doubted, but that Cod^ 
in placing the stars in the sky, has had much 
higher views than that of affording us an agree- 
able sight. Indeed we cannot precisely deter- 
mine all the particalar ends the stars may an- 
swer; but, at least, it is easy to believe that 
they mast be designed for the advantage as well 
as the ornament of the world ; and the following 
considerations will be sufficient to convince us of 
it. Among the stars that are easiest to distin. 
gnish, there are some which we see constantly in 
the same part of the sky, and are always over 
oar heads. These serve to guide travellers by 
sea and land in the darkness of night. They 
point out the way to the navigator, and tell him 
when he may undertake his voyages with least 
danger. Other stars vary their aspect ; and 
though they always hold the same situation, as ■ 
to one another, they change the order of their 
rising and setting in respect to us, from day to 
day. Even these changes, which never vary in 
their regularity, are of great use to us; they 
•srve to measure time, and to determine it by 
settled rules. Tlie regular revolutions of the 
stafs mark precisely the return and the end of 
the season. The ploughman knows exactly, by 
this means, when he ought to sow seeds in tho 
earth, and the whole progress of the country la 
hours. However considerable the use of the stars 
is to our ^arth, it may well be presumed, that it 
is not the only, nor^he most important olg«ct» 
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Vbicb God propowd U> biiiiself» ia producing m 
many globes of a prqdigiouA use. Can it iadeed 
be 8«p posed » that the wise Creator strewed tbe 
iquneDse expanse with so many mtllions of worlds 
•od suns, metely that the small number which 
inhabit the earth should be informed of the mea* 
sure of time> and the return of tbe seasons T Un- 
doubtedly these innumerable globes are for mor« 
sublime purposes } and each of them has its par* 
ticnlar destination. AW She Hars being ao many 
suns, which can give light, animation, and heat* 
to other globes, is it probable that Ood should 
have given them that faculty for no purpose t 
Would he have created stars, whose rays can 
pierce even to the earth* without having pro- 
duced worlds also to enjoy their benign influence f 
Ood, who hath peopled this earth, which is a 
mere speck, with so many living creatures, woold 
he have placed, in the immense space, so many 
desert globes t No, certainly : perhaps each of 
t^ese fijLcd stars, which we see by myriads, haa 
its worlds moving ronnd it, for i^hich it has been 
<ureated. Perhaps, these spheres which we see 
above ug, serve as abodes for different sorts of 
creatures ; and are peopled, like ou^ earth, with 
inhabitants who admire and praise the magni- 
ficence of the works of Ood. Pei^faaps, from all 
these globes, as well as from ours, there rises 
continually towards the Creator, prayers and 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving. It is true 
that these are only probable conjectures ; yet, to 
every true lover of Ood, these conjectures must 
be most agreeable tod most delightful. How 
sublime is this thought, that exclusive of the 
smMi nurabor of rational creatures which inhabit 
this globe, there are innumerable numbers of 
them in those worlds which appear from hence 
to be but mere luminous specks. It must be in- 
deed out of the question, that 4he empire of the 
Host High should not beHi>eyoBd tlic limits of 
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mir «anh. B««f<Mld tHis world tb«M isnnimi 
mensity,' ii»e0ra]MtflMn otmbi6h><3/ur gti»b«, large 
a» it isi can be bvt r«ek«ned as nothing. Souls 
witlKmt number «xin tbere. All -of them mag- 
nify the iiame«f cmii great Creator ; aadjtre all as 
^ppy as their destiuation «diiat9'0f} and per. 
Haps aspire to » better ^irdrki. 

FEB. V, 
■STfte wonder/kil make of the Efe, 

THE eye infinitely sarpasses all the -vrorhs of 
the indastry of nian. Its fbrmation is the most 
astonishing thi»g the homan anderstandmg has 
heen abte to acq aire a perfect knowledge of. The 
most skitltel artist -covld imagine nomaeb#ne<tf 
that kind, Which'wuald not be moch inferior to 
what^w«t>b8erre in the eye. Whateirer sagacity 
dr indastry he might have, be could etceoute no- 
tUtaig which would not hav« the imperf^feotioiis 
neoessarily belonging to all the worke of 'man. 
We eamiot, it is true, perceive clearly the whole 
art of Dfrtne Wisdom in - the fbnaati«n 6f ■ this 
line etrgifti; trat iftfe little we doknow is siUBefeiit 
tocdiivtneens •df the Mdniteknowlddge,- good, 
ifess, aiid powef o#«tti> Creator. 'The most esseh- 
tlal poiftt is for us td nlak« tise <if this knowledge, 
weak as it is; to magnify the natfte 6f the *Mo6t 
High. 

In lhe«rst p1aee> the diftp6sttlon of the- eater, 
nal parts of the eye is adiAirable. With Whkt 
ihtt^ndiment, what defence, l^e Greater has pro* 
vided our eyes! They aire placed in<he head, at 
« certahitfepCh, and stirrbdtMled with haMl and 
solid bonfes, that they may not easily be hnrt. 
The eye-bfoKvS' cohtilbattf -Mso "very ttaefa to the 
safety ahd pr^sotvation of iMs organ. Those 
jka!irsWhich'f(krm an ai«h ot«r the eyes^ pttrent 
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drops of swdtti do8t> or sodi thiash ^UBc.£roai 
tlie forehead iolo them. Theeye^Uds ere SBoUier 
aeciurity ; wgoA alio, by elotiiig in o«r sleep* tbey 
prevent Uie light froin4islarhiDi oor rest. Tlw 
eyoJeshes siill add to the-perfsetion of the eyea. 
Tbay amre as frees a toostroan lifbtf whieh •■sitht 
offendjas; and they guard as from the sasailest 
dost, which might otherwi_se hart the sight. The 
iolemal aiahe of the eye is stilJ more admirable. 
The whole eye is com p osed of ooals, of huoioarsb 
of mosdes, and veios. The tanica» or exterior 
memlNraae, which isioajled coroeet is traasparent* 
aod so hard» that it oan resist the roughest shocJuu 
Behind that there is another within* which they 
eall uvea, and which is circular, and coloured* 
In the middle of it there is aa opening* which 
is called the pupil, and which appears black* 
Behind this opening is the cr^al, which is 
perfectly transparent; of a lenticalav %ore, and 
composed of several littie flakesa veiy thin« and 
arranged one over the other. Underneath thf 
crystal there is a moist and trauRparent sabstancci 
which they call the vitre&us humour, becanse it 
.resembles melted glass. The cavity, or the 
hinder chamber, between the cornea and the cry« 
stal, contains a moist bumoar, and liquid as 
water, for that reason called the wMUery fuimumr* 
It can recruit itself when it has run out from a 
wound of the cornea. Six muscles, admirably 
well placed, move the eye on all sides, raise it* 
lower it, tarn it to the right or left, obliquely* 
or round ahout, as occasion requires. What it' 
most admirable is the retwia, a membrane which 
lines the inside bottom of the eye. It is nothiog 
hut a web of little fibres, extremely fine, fasjtened 
to a nerve or sinew which comes from the braing 
and is called the optic newt,. It is in the retiua 
that the vision is formed, because the objects 
paint themselves at the bottom of the eye on that 
toaica : and though the images of exUrior oh- 
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jects are painted upside down on the retina, they 
«re 'still seen in their tme position. Now, in or- 
der to form an idea of the extreme minuteness of 
this picture, we need only consider, that the space 
of half a mile, that is to say, of more than eleven 
linndred yards, when itis represented in the bot- 
tom of the eye, makes but the tenth part of an 
inch. 

I return thee thanks, OLord God, for having 
formed my eye in so wonderful a manner. My 
■oul acknowledges thy infinite power, goodness^ 
and wisdom. Hitherto I have not considered my 
eyes as I should have done, that is, as a masters 
piece of thy hands, and as a demonstrative proof, 
that even iHe most minute parts of my body are 
not the work of chance, and that Thou hast form- 
ed them for most useful purposes. But I b^gtn 
to see a little the wonders of thy wisdom ; and I 
am struck with astonishment, in reflecting on my. 
self and all the works that Thou hast doiSe. O 
wise and Almighty Creator! pardon me, if hi* 
tfaerto, in making use of my eyes, I have not 
thought of Thee, or if I have ftot thought of Thee 
with the highest gratitude. Dispose me thyself, 
to remember thy blessings with more gratitude. 
Teach me to use them only for the purposes thoa 
designest them, and never to profane or dishonour 
these fine organs by any fault of mine. Grant that 
hereafter I may often employ them in e^aminin^f 
thy works; and that every time I contemplate 
either the heavens or the earth, or myself,! may 
be induced to praise and bltss thy wonderfolr 
goodness. And when I see the maey evils and 
miseries of great part of my fellow^reature*, let 
not my eyes refuse them tears, nor ray heart be 
shut to compassion. Thus shall I fulfil the views 
of thy gooilncss, and make myself worthy thy 
approbation. 
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FEB. VI. 

On /%)f «• 

AMONGST th« nrnny meteors seen in winter, 
one of tliese which merits particatar attention is 
the fog. It i» a heap of watery and salphnrepas 
rapoarsy which fill the lower region of -the air, 
and thicken there. This condensation is princi- 
pally occasioned by cold ; and, in order to form 
fogs, the air mast be sensibly colder than the 
earth, from whence there arises ecmtinnal exha* 
lation. Besides, that the fogs shed on the earth 
a gentle moistare, they afford as a very agrees 
aMe sight. All that we see, far or near, the sky 
oir earth, appears confusedly wrapped np in « 
grey cnrtain. All aronnd m, and over oar headsg 
we see nothing but darkness $ and the eye wan- 
ders every where without being able to distin- 
guish objects. The rising son labours a long 
time to pierce tlirotigh these fogs, and to restore 
the earth to its former^pearance. It saceeeds 
at last in dissipating these vaponrs. Sometimec 
they light upon the earth, and sometimes they 
rise into the middle region of the air. By degrees, 
the objects rise oat of that obscurity, and appear 
again in their asaal state. The sky resames all 
its brightness, all its serenity; and it is only 
near the ground, or on the roofs of houses, that 
any traces remain of the fog which bad for seve- 
ral hoars covered the horizon. At the sight of 
this meteor, I recollect those unhappy times, 
when the sciences were in a manner wrapped np 
in an impenetrable mist of staperstition and igno» 
ranee. In what thick darkness whole provinces 
and kingdoms were plunged before the snn of 
truth coald shew itself in all its splendour 7 llie 
hanvfta nndei standing was so limited and short- 
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sighted, that it scarce comprehended the things 
which immediately sarrounded it ; and the power 
of error was sach^.that, no ray of light coald 
penetrate into those souls, darkened by prejudice 
and superstition . In^ne, the sun appeared again, 
and suddenly enlightened countrie8,which, during 
whole ages, had been Jbtiried in thick shades. We 
learned to distinguish error from truth. A*bappy 
futurity, eternity itself was opened to us, and we 
began to feel the greatness of our lot. Blessed 
Luther 1 this is what thou hast done, through tfaa 
grace and. assistance of Qod. Tity memory will 
ever be blessed among us, and thy remembrance 
will even }ae most dear* 

It is however but too true, that, as longt-asl 
remain here, during the days of my earthly piU 
grimage, I shall still walk in darkness. The mist 
which surrounds me does not permit me to have 
a clear and distinct view of futurity. My igno- 
rance, my prejudice, my credulity, still increase 
the darkness of my present state. O may they 
Boon be dissipated ! May the light of truth and* 
joy enlighten nie in this vale of darkness! But, 
thanks to God, a way iif open to me, and I see, 
through the shades which surround me, the path 
tiiat leads to a blessed eternity. Every cloud will 
soon vanish, and I shall be transported to a scene 
ef light and felicity ,which no shade will ever dark- 
en. There I shall know, by the light of heaven, 
what had appeared on earth dark and gloomy. 
There I shall feel the wisdom and holiness of those 
ways of Providence, which were here incompre- 
hensible to me. There my soul, penetrated with 
admiration and gratitude; shall behold the won- 
derful chain and perfect hannony in the woilca 
of the Most High. 
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JBB. VII. 

Tke Flux and Be/ktxqfthe 9ea* 

THE grealnt part of the anrlace of the eftrtti 
15 covered with water, #hich is called the Sea ; 
and that immease heap is. very distinct from lakes 
and rivers. These ccmtaia more or less water, 
accMTding to the different seasons ; whereas, in 
the sea, the quantity of water is almost always 
the same ; bat, we observe the sea increase and 
decrease twice every day, according to certain 
rales. ' l/7hai it comes to a certain height in a 
port, it soon begins to decrease: this decrease 
continues for six hours, and the sea is then at the 
k>weftt ebb. At the end of six boors, it begins 
again to rise, and this increase also lasU six hours ; 
at the end ef which, the sea has ugam atuined 
its greatest height. Then it sinks again for six 
hours, to swell again for the same time ; so that, 
in the space of twenty-four hours, the sea twice 
rises and falls, and is alternately at the highest 
and lowest ebb. This regular and alternate mo- 
tion of the sea, which rises towards the shore, 
and withdraws again, is called the flux and reflux. 
When the sea swells and rises towards the coasts, 
it is caUed the flax: and the motion which 
fsroes the water towards the main is called 
the reflux. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the tide is regulated according to the course 
of the moon. The flax is .greater, and rises 
higher towards the time of the new and fall 
moon, and is lower 'dntuig the quarters. The 
motion of it is also much more considerable 
in spring and autamn than in the other seasons. 
On the contrary, the tides are much weaker dur- 
ittg the selsUees. This phenomenon Is partlcn* 
Itriy ^hMrvmhle in liie oecan, where the wmter 
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fills a great space; and is niocli less so in limited 
seas, such as the Mediterranean. Finally, the 
interval between the flak and reflux is not exactly 
six hoars : it is eleven minutes more, so that tiiese 
revolutions do not happen the next day, at the 
same moment, but three quarters of an hour later. 
They do not return at the same hoar till the 
end of thirty days, which is exactly the time from 
one new mo<Mi to another. What may be conclu» 
ded on, with certainty, Vrom this constant and 
regular phenomenon, is, that the flux and reflox 
have «i.aie connection with the motions of the 
moon. Bat, without searching deeper into the 
cause of this effect, in which there is still moch 
obscurity ; without deciding whether the flax and 
reflux are owing to the pressure of the moon on 
the waters, or the gravitation of the particles of 
tlie earth towards the moon, let as rather reflect 
on the views God proposes in these remarkable 
re vol utions. It is always a pardonable ignorance, 
not to be able to explain perfectly the laws and 
the course of nature; but it is an inexcusable 
want of attention and gratitude, not to reflect on 
the happy effect those laws, and those great phe- 
nomena, have upon our earth, or to forget <what 
. we owe to the beneficent Father of natdre. The 
first advantage we have from the flux, is the send* 
ing back the waters into the rivers, and making 
them deep enough to be able to convey, to the 
very gates of great cities, burdens and merchan- 
dise, the carriage of which would otherwise be 
impracticable. The ships wait sometimes the 
ijncrease of water, to take advantage of it to get 
into the road, without touching the bottom, to 
enter the channel without danger. After this 
important service, the tides fall, and leaving the 
river to return to its shores, they facilitate the 
enjoyment of commodities to the inhabitants. 
Another advantage we have from this peipetual 
waving of the waters is, to preveot it from stag- 
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nating, or corrnpting, by lying stilh It is trne, 
that the wind also contributes to it, but, as there 
is often a perfect calm in water, there might re- 
salt from it a potrefaction in the bason of the 
sea, ^hich is the reservoir for all tlie waters of 
the earth to flow into. God lias, therefore, or- 
dered the flux and reflux, to prevent hurtful 
things settling there. The motion of the water, 
rising and falling, attenuates and separates those 
corrapted vaponrs ; and, in order to preserve the 
sea iiv its parity, the flux and reflux mixes and 
disperses the salt, of which it is full, and which 
would otherwise sink quickly to the bottom. 

These reflections may naturally remind ns of a 
cifGumstance which is much connected with this 
phenomenon : our life is but a flux and reflux. 
It increases and decreaseis : every thing is incon- 
stant and liable to change. Nothing is durable. 
There Is no permanent joy» hope, or happiness* 
We swim in a rapid and inconstant river: let as 
then take care not to be drawn into the abyss ; 
and let os endeavour to gain the happy port, the 
smiling and cheerful shores. On the other hand, 
let us bless God, that our evils and anxieties are 
of short duration. An excessive and lasting grief, 
or pain, is as little compatible with our nature, as 
a constant and perfect happiness. These changes 
are certainly an advantage to us. If we enjoy- 
ed, through the whole course of our Hves, an 
uninterrapted felicity, we might easily grow 
proud, and forget God. As, on the other hand, 
a continual train of disgraces and misfortunes 
would sink ns entirely, and harden our hearts. 
Let us then bless our heavenly Father for his wl8# 
decrees, and endeavour to conduct ourselves, 
through every event of life, in prosperity and 
adversity, in a manner worthy our faitb, and the 
hope of everlasting life. 
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FEB. vm. 

The Sun doet not aJwiy* appear, 

. CLOUDS of rain and snow do not always 
cover the sky. The clond« sometimes disperse* 
after having spread over the earth the great pro. 
vision of water they had collected. Then, the 
most agreeable serenity appears in the sky. The 
sight of the son, which dark clouds had deprived 
us of for some days, revives every creature, and 
fills them with joy and animation. Daring sum- 
mer, we are accustomed to the presence of thU 
beautiful light; bat, as it seldom appears in win* 
ter, and then only for a few hours, we learn to 
•value it the more. Is not this a remark we may 
make, in regard to every other gift of Godf Is 
it not true, that we are but little sensible of the 
blessings of this life, and that we look on them 
often with indifference, when in our possession t 
Health, repose, friendship, an easy income, and 
a thousand other blessings, which we daily en« 
joy, do not appear to us as great as they really 
are ; and we often continue insensible of theis 
value, till we have lost them. We must be on a 
sick-bed, deserted by our friends, in want and 
poverty, before we fully feel the happiness of 
enjoying good health, of having a faithful friend, 
and the means of subsisting comfortably. ^ 

When the sun brightens up, after havihg Ions 
been darkened witli clouds, the earth still looks 
dismal. It is true, that it is a little improved by 
its rays, but it is not sufficient to restore it to alL 
its beauty. The sun has not yet sufficient power 
to conquer the cold,which has hardened the earth, 
nor to revive nature, which appears dead. It is 
like the light of the mind, which does not always 
warm the heart. Those who languish in misery 
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and affliction feci this. It happens sometimes* 
that in the winter of life, or in other sad and 
unhappy circumstances, we see joy and pleasure 
at a distance, without being able to taste the fruits 
of them* We owe, however, thanksgivings to our 
heavenly Benefactor, for tliose gleams of joy, 
vliich now and then refresh our sonl^ and soften 
oar cares and sorrows, were it but for a few mo- 
ments. I limit myself, O God, to this one favoar» 
which I beg of theCr-If it is ttiy will that som« 
of my latter days should be sad and gloomy,! will 
not murmur at it, I will not lose courage; granb 
only that my sool may be now and then revived 
with some rays of joy, and that 1 may have a dis- 
tant view of a happy futnrity. Ail that I dare 
ask, ia some moments of ease and comfort ; they 
will enable me to support,, with courage, the 
cloady days of adversity. How uncertain is the 
serenity of the sky in winter: how little can we 
depend on the bcneficoit rays of the sun ! it ap* 
pears now with mild majesty, but it will s«)on be 
covered with clouds; and, before noon, the 
spleodour and beaaty with which it enlivened 
the eacth this mom, will all disappear. Such is 
also the anceitainty of every scene through lifo. 
We can never promise onrselves lasting or unin- 
terropted happiness. It ooght to make us wise, 
and prudent in the days of prosperity, and mo- 
derate oar love of earthly e^ioymeuts. Every 
thioff is liable to change. Virtac enly is nn> 
changeable. That alone can enable as to support 
the vicissitades and distresses of this world, and 
give as fortitude to bear adversity or prosperity, 
tUiit lead us to those blest regions where we 
shall be perfectly happy,, withoat a shftdow ef 
variation or change. 
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FEB. IX. 

Earthquaka. 

OUR earth saflFers two kinds of shocks ; one is 
occasioned by the action of snbterraneoas fires, 
and by the explosion of volcan^s. These com> 
motions are only felt at small distances, and only 
when the volcanos work just before the entire 
eruption. As soon as the matter which forms 
the snbterraneoas fires comes to ferment and 
blaze, the fire makes an effort on all sides ; and if 
it does not naturally find a vent, it raises the 
earth, and makes itself a passage, by throwing It 
up with violence. But earthquakes of this kind 
only extend for the space of a few miles. They 
shake the earth Hke the explosion of a magazine 
of powder, which produces a shock, and a sen- 
sible commotion at several leagues distance. But 
there is another sort of earthquiEtke very differ- 
ent in the effect, and perhaj^s in the cause also; 
1 mean those terrible earthquakes which are felt 
at great distances ; and which shake a long tract 
of ground, without any new volcano, or any 
eruption appearing. There are instances of earth- 
quakes, which have been felt at the same time 
in England, France, and Germany. These ex- 
tend much more in length than id breadth. They 
sliake a chain or sone of land, with more or less 
violence in difierent parts ; and they are general* 
ly attended with a hollow noise, like a heavy 
carriage going very rapidly. The following ob- 
servations may explain the causes of this sort of 
earthquake : all iufiammable matter capable of 
explosion produces (as powder does) a great 
quantity of air. The air produced by fire is so 
very ntoch rarified, that it must cause very vio- 
lent effects, wbea it has long been shut up aad 
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compressed in the bowels of the earth. Suppose, 
then, that at a very considerable depth, such as 
an hundred or two fathoms deep, there should 
be snlphoreoas matter which should take fire, by 
means of the air, it munt of course seek a vent; 
and, if it finds none, it occasions the most violent 
shocks. It is impossible to express how faUily 
dreadful earthquakes of this kind are. Of all 
the desolations, of all the catastrophes upon eai^h, 
there are none'so formidable, m> destructive, and 
which so much baffle all human foresight and 
prudence, as these earthquakes. When riven 
overflow their banks, swallow up provinces, and 
sweep away whole villages, there is still some re» 
. source ; it is possible to escape to the mountains, 
or upon tlie upper parts of houses. Dikes may 
stop the fury of the waves. But that is impos- 
sible or useless in earthquakes. There is scare* 
any other danger from which one may not escape. 
Lightning never consumed whole towns and pro* 
vinces. The plague, it is true, may unpeople 
the greatest cities ; bnt it does not enti rely destroy 
them ; whereas the calamity we speak of extends 
itself with an irresistible power over a whole 
country, and swallows np whole kingdoms and 
people, without leaving the smallest trace be* 
hind. 

Lord Ood Almighty, who can stand before thee, 
when thou displayest thy power ! Who can resist 
thee, when thou risest to judge the nations I The 
earth trembles before thee, and is shaken. The 
foundations of the mountains are troubled, and 
quake, when thy anger is kindled. The moantaios 
tremble, and the hillocks vanish. The earth 
quakes at thy presence, the habitable earth, 1 
say, and all who inhabit it. Thy anger spread* 
, like fire, and the rocks are split asunder before 
' thee. Who would not fear thee, O Ruler of the 
earth ! Yes, Lord, we acknowledge and adoi-e thy 
sovereign majesty. Thy judgmenU are Incoro. 
prehcBsible $ but, at the same time, thou art good 
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and merciful in all tliy dispensations. O my sua^, 
endeav'onr to be well convinced of this great 
truth ; whenever the Lord displays his judgments 
upon earth; when he consumes whole countries 
m the height of his anger; even then his ways 
are ways of wisdom and goodne^K. Can we ima- 
gine that it is to destroy us, that he orders those 
frightful shockst We, whom a breath of wind 
eottld denroy, can we think that the Most High 
has occasion to- make use of the elements, and af 
all the strength of nature, to reduce us to death t 
Let ns rather acknowIed£:e higher views in these 
terrible catastrophes. The earthquakes them.- 
selves serve, in the Creator*s plan, towards the 
general preservation . And suppose that villages, 
towns, provinces, werebnried in their ruins ; sup- 
pose that many millions of creatures were destroy- 
ed, what are 10,000 provinces, what are 100,000 
creatures, in comparison of that innumerable 
number of beings who fill the whole of the created 
universe t Let ns be convinced that every thing. 
A-ightfal or terrible in nature, all the apparent 
evil, all the imperfections of the world, are ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the whole; and 
from thence, even for the manifestation of the 
glory of God. 

Great and Almighty Being! I will therefore 
adore and bless thy name, even when Thou send- 
est thy plagues, and scatterest terror and desola- 
tion on the earth. 1 s^fll do more. I will rest 
with sure confidence upon thy fatherly care. 
Though even the world fthonld be destroyed, 
though fcbe mountains should fall, and sink into 
the sea. Thou shouldst sttll^be my support, my 
strength, and my refuge. Thou wilt ever be my 
help and my protector in all evils. 'Let me only 
possess a good conscience, and I shall find no- 
thing in nature' terrible, though every thing 
should shake around me. Let the earth open 
tinder my feet, let the whole world be crushed, 
X shall say, irith seeurity, God is my rock and 
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mj defence; his mifbly hand will ever support 
me. 

FEB. Z. 

{the Order eaUMiahed by 'Ood in regard to the Lif^ 
and Death iff Man, *' 

OOD observes the mi»t exact and wonderfal 
•i:^er in regard to oar life and death. Both de- 
pcad «o little on a blind chance, that, on the con- 
trary, all is regulated and measared in the wisest 
manner. If we make onr caJculation of a certain 
peried of year<s, we sbatl find that there dies a pro- 
portionable number of men «t every age of life.~~ 
At thirty-five or thirty-six there dies but one 
every year. On the other hand, there arc annually 
more in proportion born than die ; so that, if there 
ttie.ten, we may always reckon that there are 
twelve -bora. Besides this, Ood shews a parti- 
•ttlar wisdom in regard to the several ages of 
those. who die. In Che first years, out of three or 
Ibar children^ there generally dies one. At five 
years old, one oat of twenty-five ; at seven, one 
•at of fifty; at ten, one eat of an hundred; at 
fonrteen and fifteen, one out of two hundred. 
At twenty years old, it is pretty eqoal to fifteen. 
After twenty^ve, mortality begins again to in. 
crease. At thirty, there dies one out of an hnn- 
dred ; at thirty.flve, one ont of fifty, &c. In how 
Strang a light does Ood manifest, on this occa- 
sion, his wisdom and goodness, by sparing young- 
•r people the mostl And in what admirable pro- 
portion he takes them out of tlie world !— Amongst 
a tboasand who die, there is every where a pretty 
c^aal nnoiber of yonng people of twenty years 
•Id, of fift^y, of sixty, and eighty years of age. It 
is trae> that the manner of life that men lead ; their 
▼Joes, wars, and epidemical disorders, may carry 
flffagoieMme years thMiothen. Bat/ even here. 
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Providence has taken care lo set bounds to tnott 
tality ill the following years, and to contrive that 
the loss which mankind had suffered should be 
amply repaired. Let us add to this, that every 
season of the year is not equally dangerous to 
mankind. Spring carries off the greatest number ; 
and the beautiful month of May, wherein all na- 
ture seems to revive, is more destructive than 
March or April. But as soon as the heats in. 
crease with the month of June, disorders sensibly 
diminish. Summer and autumn are more favoor- 
able to health than winter. 

Let us admire the providence of God, afid his 

tender care for our preservation ; even to the 

lowest beggar, and the child at the breast, has he 

numbered their days and years. How. tranquil 

ought we to be, since our births, as well as our 

deaths, are so exactly determined; and how easy 

should it be to conquer any excessi%'e fear of 

death! God has undoubtedly set limits to onr 

lives, in the way most advantageous to us. If we 

enjoy the comfortable security of having found 

grace in the sight of God through Jesus Christ, we 

may be certain that we shall not b^ taken out of 

the world till we are ripe for eternity, and till the 

Lord has brought us to the degree of piety de. 

signed for us. Seduced by self-love, we often 

iancy, at the apiyx>ach of death, that God treats 

us with great seveiity in calling ns so soon out of 

this world ; but let us be persuaded, that however 

premature our death may appear to n«, it happens 

at the properest time, both fgr us and the rest of 

mankind. Let us not, however, prerame (from 

thiswise ordination of God in regard to our lives), 

upon a certain number of years. It is true, that 

fewer people die at fifteen than at three years 

old : but if, in a place where the population is 

not great, there die annually but l^ve young pec 

pie, how can we be sure that we shall not be of 

the number : or, if we pass our fifteenth year. 
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that Mue-ahall not be carried off the next* Oo(UI 
it not ratber to animate as to finish the work ap- 
poiuted OS,, in the years we are likely to Uve T 
since it i» uneertain whether those, wherein the 
mortality is.generally greater, should not be fatal 
to US. Let us not be mad enough to flatter our- 
aelves with a long life. Death make* its greatest 
ravages in the years of our greatest| strength ; that 
is to say, between forty and 8ixty*five years of age: 
and it is when we think we have formed the wisest 
j[»lans for living long and happily, that death 
comes suddenly in the .midst of our hopes and 
projects. How wise, therefore, would it be to 
prepare betimes for that death which may every 
dlay surprise us ! God, in his wiadom has or- 
dained that there should die upon this earth about 
30,000 people every day ; and how likely are each 
of us to be of that number I How important is it» 
thea* to think daily upon death, and to be well 
prepared for it 1 Let it be our chief employ ment : 
and then let it come when it may, it will find us 
watchful ; and we may, even in our lastmomentSy 
blesi Ood» and our great Redeemer* 



FEB. XI. 
E^fitctUnu on lu, 

WATER, when condensed by oold, loses in- 
sensibly its fluidity, and changes by d^rees, as 
the cold increases, into a solid body, called ice. 
This change, which at this season happens every 
day, deserves to be examined (closeIy» At least, 
it is proper to learn some of the phenomena dis- 
covered in frozen waters. Ice is a lighter body 
than water ; for, when froa»n water is put into a 
temperate heat, so that it loosens from the sides 
of the vessel, the ice always swims at the top ; 
whereas, if it was heavier, it most necessaxilj 

Vol. I, F 
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sink to the bottom. What makes it liftater/» 
the increase of its size; for, thongh ii becomes 
at first more compact by cold, it dilates maelk 
nrhen it becomes ice. This dilatation forms with 
BO moch violence, that ice can barst a copper 
globe of sach a thickness, as would require a 
fof ce for that purpose of t8,t)00 pounds. Wheh 
the crust of ice forms itself at the top of the ^a. 
ter, the ice is still entirely transparent, but whe& 
it thickens, it becomes opaque. This darkness 
proceeds from the bubbles of air, more or lest, 
which meet in the ice, and occasion a more IVii- 
quent refraction of rays. Ice continually esEhal^ 
many vapours, even in the severest coTd. " Ithas 
been found, by repeated experiments, that, intha 
sharpest cold, four potinds of ice lose byerapcW 
ration a whole pound of tlieir weight in eighteen 
days; and that^a piece of ice, weighinvr four 
ounces, becomes four grains lighter in the space 
of S4 hours. Ice generally begins at tiie top <tf 
the water. It is an error to imaging that it formis 
tint at the bottom, and afterwaitls rises to tlve 
top : for the cold, which forms the ice, proceeding 
from the atmosphere, cannot take effect at thebot- 
tom of the water, without having first frozen all 
the upper part of it. The manner in which ice is 
formed is equally remarkable. It is in this way : 
when it freezes "slowly, one sees a multitude of 
litUe strings come from the sides, within the 
glass, and take diflferenl directions, making 'all 
sorts of angl^, and uniting again, they fortn Mt 
-the top of the watei* a coat of very <thin ice. Tb 
these first threads others succeed, whicHiniiltlpl'y 
and enlarge Into the form of flakes; which; fctill 
increasing in size and number, unite with thte 
first coat. By degrees, as the ice thickens, a muT. 
titude of bubbles appear, and the colder it grow^, 
the larger the bubbles become; from whence ii 
happens, that the transparency of the ice df. 
iniaishes, paitStaliiFly towards Uie' middle ; and 
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then it begins to dilUe with Tiolence, ttnd swell 
Into a greater size. When the cold is very 8hari»» 
and it freeses hard, there forms on the sarfaceof 
the wator a thin membrane, which, quitting the 
aides of the glass, extends towards the middle. 
Under this membrane there eome others, which 
nppear in triangnlar shapes, the basis of whieh is 
at the stdesof the glass, while the sharpest angles 
go towards the middle. It la thus that the crast 
vi ioe thickens becomes opaque by ike iNtbbles 
of air it contains, and, by diiatiog, becomes more 
and more light. 

Bat after having reflected on tliese phenomena, 
ia it not natural to say to one's self. What order, 
what harmony, reign even in the least works of 
nature I With what weight and measure is alt le. 
gniated acoisrding to the times and seasons I Uow 
does every thing in nature concur to fulfil the de. 
^n« of God ! How great.will our admiration be, 
when we have a more peifect and distinct know- 
ledge of all his wise purposes. 



F£B. XII. 

The spherical Form itf our Earth, 

PEOPLE generally faney the earth an even 
plain, a round, flat sarface: but, if that was the 
ease, the exterior limits of this sarface would be 
found out; and, in approaching any place, it 
"woald be impossible to see the tops of towers and 
moantain'} before the lower parts of them. The 
earth then mtist be a globe ; but it is not ex- 
aoUy and strietly spherical, for it is a li|.tie more 
raised under the line, and flatter towards the 
-poles, nearly reseAabling an orange. But that 
deviation ttom a circular form is very inconsi- 
derable, at the most only ten Oeruian miles, 
^chich'is. scarce perceptible In a glebe wboeo oir- 
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caTnrerence is MOO German miles, and the dia. 
meter 1780. Tb«re will be no doubt of tiic 
form of the earth being nearly spherical. If we 
consider tliat, in the eclipses of the moon, the 
shadow which the earth casts on that planet is aU 
ways roand. 'Besides, if the earth was not ronnd, 

.liow could they have tiailed round it, or how 
should the stars rise and set sooner in the eastern 
than in the western countries f Here, again, is the 
wisdom of the Creator manifest. The form he 
has given to the earth is the most proper and con. 
venient for a world like ours, and for its inha> 
.bitants. Light and heat, so necessary for the 
preservation of creatures, are, by this meana» 
equally and uniformly distributed over the whole 
«arth. From thence also proceed the daily and 
annual returns of night and day, heat and cold, 
wet and dry, so constant and regular. The wa^ 
ter, in the first place, is equally distributed over 
the globe, and the salutary u^e of the winds is 
felt over every pact of the earih. We should b^ 
deprived of all those advantages, if our earth had 
any other form. In some countries, it would be 
a paradise^ in others a chaos; one pait of it would 
be swallowed up in water, the other burnt up 

« with the beat of, the sun. In certain countries, 
they would be exposed to furioas tempests, which 
would destroy every thing, while they would be 
stifled in other places by the want of air, the cur- 
rent of which would be nearly stopped. One part 
of the earth would enjoy the benign influence of 
the sun, while the other i^rquld be frozen with 
cold. What pride and ignorance »hc^d we not 
betray, if we did not acknowledge in this the hand 
of an almighty and benevolent Creator? Should 
we deserve to inhabit a world, where all is so 
wisely ordaiued« if, like the brutes, we are iosen- 
slble to this admirable plan, aod to the numberless 
blessings which accrue from it? Ko, my Ood, 
«iid By Grcfttorl 1st ns oevcr be guilty of M«b 
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Btmnstroas ingratilade. Let a» adore thy wi<(- 
doni : our weakniMs permils no more. He will 
vooclisafc to accept with goodiiess our humble 
atlempU to gtohfy biiiiy oqc Knowledge, however 
limited/ our thanksgiving, imperfect indeed, yet 
sincere. 

On the short Jhwatum <ff Snow* 

Vf^ see the instability of snow, and how sod- 
denl)' the heat of the san, mild and damp air, or 
heavy rains, make it disappear. Every thing 
around us changes its appearance in a few hours } 
and ihere scarce remains the least trace of . that 
snow which had covered the streets, v>llages, and 
<eld». 

Is not this sadden revolution calculated tomak* 
■s redect on the uncertainty and vanity of all 
earthly goods'! Undoubtedly it is not without 
design that nature presents us with such iroagea 
of the frailty of worldly tfain|cs. In every season* 
ill every variation that their return occasionsa 
iwture tells ns, with a strong and persuasive 
voice, this great truth, All U vanity. Let ns look 
around us ; do we see any thing that is not fiail 
and perishable ? How soon are we deprived of 
the pleasures of the senses ! They disappear 
when we have scarce begun to enjoy them. We 
are often at stm rise cheerful and content ; and 
before it sets, we are plunged into sorrow and 
distress. 

lias not every body experienced, in the course 
of their life, how uncertain und transieut the en- 
joyments here are ? The rich<;s of which we are 
so proud, make<thetn.selves wings and Hy awayi^ 
* like an eagle, from the possessor, when he flat- 
tered himself roost with a peaceable and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of them. The step firom the 
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greatesl opulence to wuiit and misery is often as 
sadden as ihe coming of a thaw after the severest 
cold. We might be contented iwiih this, if oar 
life and h«alth eveh^tre not as transitory as all 
othQr snbluuary things. ■ . 

11 is too true, however, that these sorts of reOec* 
tions seldom oociir to ns, while we are in pos- 
session of earthly enjoyments. We are like those 
whOj in a fine winter's morn, venture to go 
.abroad, and set oat without thinking of the sad. 
den changes of weather, so frequent at that sea- 
son. When fortune smiles upon us, and we are la 
the midst of joy and pleasure, we think we hav^ 
ftothing to fear; and we do not consider how sud« 
denly the happiest situation may be changed in tot 
jnisery. And, supposing we have not hitherto haii 
an opportunity of making this sad experiment, it 
is certain, at least, that a lime will come, when 
%e shall be convinced by ourselves of the no. 
Aitngness and frailty of every thing here> To 
tho^e who are at present in the spring or summer 
of life, winter will soon come; and they will then 
experience how transient those enjoyments are, 
on which they have depended with so much con- 
fidence. They will learn, that all earthly plea« 
sures are like snow, which dazzles the eye in* 
deed, but soon melts, and is no more. 
. Snow affords us another very important reflec- 
tion. It reminds us of our weakness and want of 
power: what could all the industry, and all the 
force of man do,were they to undertake to remove 
the ice and snow from the ground t God works 
this change with infinite ease : he bids the wind 
blow, and it thaws. Now> has not this Ood, whQ 
does such great things in nature, the sante power 
jn the world of spirits, and in the^ordering of our 
destiny f He has bot to speak the word and our 
trctnbles cease* 
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FEB. XIV. 

A thort Hittary of the CrtatUm, 

THERE has b«en a time, when oar earth and 
the celestial globes did not exist. Ood willed that 
they 4hoald be ; and his almighty will produced 
the beavens and the earth. All was still a shape- 
less and confused mass, commonly called a chaos. 
In the first day of the Creation, God gave motioa 
to this mass and separated the fiery and luminoas 
parts. Tkese particles joitied together, and sepa- 
rated from the rest of matter, withoat, however* 
yet forming particnlar bodies. Ood called th« 
light Day, and the darkness K ight. Hitherto the 
flaid and solid bodies were still mixed together« 
God separated them. He collected the waters 
from our atmosphere ; he qansed vapours to arise 
from the earth, which, growing thick, became 
elouds, and formed that Iqwer firmament we eall 
Sky. These were the woiks of Ood the second 
day. The waters still covered the face of the 
earth. Ood destined the third day for the sepa- 
ration of them. The widers gathered together, ia 
different reservoirs, while, on the other dry part* 
there appeared monntains, meadows, fields, val- 
leys, foresU, &c. Each tree and plant already 
bore itsfruiu, and all those vegetable« contained 
the necessary seed for the propagation of their 
-species. On the fourth day Ood formed from that 
mass of light, which on the first day had been 
separated from the darkness, luminous bodies, to 
diatingoisb day from night, and to regulate the 
seasons of the year. Then appeared the sun, 
whose beneficent heat warms the earth, and 
makes it fruitful, and also lights us in the day- 
time. As for the moon, it was formed out of the 
durk matter of the chaos. Till th«i>« God )iad 
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produced upon the earth nothing but inanimate 
beings. The fifth day was employed in giving 
*exi9tence to a part df the living creatares. God 
HiUed the waters with fish of different sorts and 
^izes, and 'he gave them bodies analogous to the 
•element in which tliey were to live. He peopled 
ftie air with all sorts of birds; and impressed 
apon these beings the instinct of perpetuating 
their kind, to fill the air anil the waters. There 
^remained nothing more than to eover the-eartfc 
also with living creatures, vnd'GodxsreaCed them 
on the sixth day. He drew from'tii^«arth a moKt 
titude of wild and domestic animals, to serve as 
well for tillage, as for -the -food and support 4»f 
man. 'Finally, he .produced an infinite muUitode 
of in«>ects and reptiles. These animals, wlien 
God created them, were arrived at perfecttoiu 
£very thing being thus prepared, the time was 
come for introducing man into tlie world* wh» 
was to be the lord of all these creatures. Ood 
then created the first man ; and, as he belonged 
both to the intellectual and corporeal world, he 
gave him not only a body formed out of the 
earth, but also a reasonable soul. From out of 
Adams's side he took woman, and presented her 
tiy him as his companion. These two beings, by 
which Ood terminated his works of the creation* 
were the most admirable master-pieces of his 
power and wisdom. 

Is it possible to reflect on this history, without 
being struck with admiration and astonishment* 
at the infinite power and wisdom manifested in the 
works of the creation? On whatever side we cast 
our eyes over this great sUge, we cvei-y where 
discover tlie Lord God Almighty, to whose im* 
mense power nothing is comparable. The heavens 
declare his glory, and the firmament sheweth bis 
handy.work. All the creatures are so many 
ftroofs of his adorable perfections. They are the 
iAipressioa end image of them. It it only by ooiu 
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aldering creatoret in ibis pointof view, and draw* 
iDg this nse frum the coniemplation of them, that 
we become worthy. |^ inhabit this immense noip 
verse. Can we possibly acknowledge the great- 
neaa and glory of God, in the works of creation^ 
withoat being touched and penetrated with the 
moat lively sentiments of veneration, love, grati- 
tnde, and perfect confidence 1 These are object* 
.worthy of the most profound respect, and warme«t 
affection. He is the fertile source of all that is 
beaatifttl and delightful in nature. It is the Lord 
our God, who. is alone worthy of homage, praise, 
and adoration. This is the employment for which 
we were created, and to ilhicb the whole crei^ 
UoD invites as. If we obey oar Creator, if we 
endeavour to conform uorsclves to the rules of 
wisdom and order that he has followed in the 
formation and the arrangement of the universe, 
it will be the best manner of praising him ; and 
if, full of filial confidence, we trust without 
lear in the tender mercies of God, it is th^ 
highest mark of respect and veneration he re* 
quires of us. 

FEB. XV. 

Bodily Mvantaget the BtatU have over u», 

WHEN the bodies ^ beasts are attentively con^ 
sidered, we find they have many advantages 
which we. have not. It is, in the first place, un- 
deniable that their bodies are more solid, strong, 
and lasting. Most animals are able, as soon as 
^ they are born, to make use of their limbs, to seek 
their food, and to act according to the instinct 
given them by their Creator. They are not sub- 
ject to all the cruel disorders we are liable to, . 
and which to often destroy our constitutions. 
What wonderful instinct also, what sagacity and 
address they shew in their moUonSy and iu the 
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«se of their senses ! How delurate is their smell t 
ftow subtle and piercing their sightl What agility 
and swiftness in all their iMtions, whether tfaejr 
fly or run ! If we also consider the wonderful 
eonstruction of their organs, their admirable 
make, the noble and majestic form of some ani- 
mals, it will be found that, in regard to the body, 
we have few prerogatives over them, and that 
they have evfen many advantages over us. There 
are some people who complain of the lot of man, 
«Qd who are discontented, because God has not 
given them the swiftness of birds, the strength of 
the horse, the distiMuishing smell of the dog, 
the piercing sight dr the eagle, the fleetness of 
the stag. But, Irt truth, stupidity and ignorance 
only could give birth to sucb murmurs. Ifwfe 
knew the full value of a reasonable soul, we 
should be sensible of the immense advantage we 
have over animals, notwithstanding their instinct 
and address. Why has the Creator given to 
creatures deprived of reason certoin prerogatives 
peculiar to their bodies t Why has he endowed 
them with such great strength, senses so exqai- 
cite, so much lightness and address in the sevtfral 
motions of their bodies? Why has he impressed 
upon them such wonderful instinct, and so much 
saga«ity for obtaining their food t It could only 
•be to make them in 804w measure amends for 
the want of reason, and other faculties of the 
human mind, with which we are blessed. We 
can by the use of our understandings, preserve 
ourselves from many disorders, and guard from 
many dangers. We may. by observing rules, or 
having recourse to medicine, cure our disorders 
and infirmities, or at least relieve them. Our 
intellectual iTaculUes enable us to procure and 
enlov a thousand conveniencies. The intercourse 
with other men in social life contributes to our 
welfare in many ways. The brute creation are 
deprived of all thesMB advahtoges, by not having 
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received tbe inestimable gift of reawm. These 
inferior bfcings i^oold then have been unhappy, 
if the Creator hail not f ranted them some ad van- 
tages to make amends for their want of under- 
aunding. He has accordingly, in some respects, • 
been more liberal to them than to ns^as to bodily 
advantages. He has given them a make, a form, 
and senses, adapted to their wants. He has givcA 
them variety of instincts, admirable indnstry 
and sagacity, to distinguish what is hnrtful or 
salutary to them; to provide themselves food 
and other necessaries;— advantages whifh we 
have not in an equal degree, and which we can 
very well dispense with, as we have received 
privileges beyond c-omparison more considerable. 
Uci-e we ought again to admire the paternal care 
of a gracious Providence towards man. It is for 
us, that God has formed the brute with suck 
wonderful art. It is in order to be of more essen- 
tial service to us, that they are endowed with so 
much strength, agility, and industry, with bodies 
so robust, and senses so exquisite. IVe should 
soon be liable to all sorts of incpnvenlences, we 
should be deprived of a number of great ad« 
vantages, in r^ard to oar support and our occa 
pations, if the animals, whose daily service is so 
necessary to as, had fewer bodily perfections. 
Let us consider also, that the advantages which 
the brutes enjoy are limited to the present world, 
whereas we are created for a better; where our 
bodies, raised to the highest degree of glory 
and perfection, will be freed from ail the defects 
and all the wanu they are *abject to upon 
earth. 
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feb: xvr. 

T^ Moon, 

ii 

' THE moon, next to the »an, is, of all the eeles* 
tial bodies, that which has the most taluUry 
influence upon our globe; and, if it was not in 
itself an object worth oar attention, it woqJd 
become so at least by the great advantages we 
derive from it. Even with a naked eye, and with* 
out a telescope, we can discover several pheno- 
mena of the moon. It is a round opaque body, 
which borrows its light from the sun, and is ap. 
parent to every part of the earth in twenty fonr 
hours (as the earth moves runnd its axis), and 
completes its own revolution in liltle less than 
twenty-eight days. But what the naked eye may 
observe in the moon, is not to be compared to 
what we discover by the assistance of telescopes 
and calcniations. How mnch are we obliged to 
those enlightened men, who, to ^extend oor 
knowledge, and to render the glory of onr Crwu 
tor more and more manifest to the eyett of man- 
kind, have made inquiries and discoveries, which 
enable us to form the highest notions of the 
celestial bodies f By means of their laborious 
observations, we know, that the moon, which 
appears to the naked eye so smalt, is, however, 
considerable, with relation to the earth, its dia- 
meter is two thousand one hundred and eighty 
miles, her proportionable size as one is to forty, 
eight; and though the moon is nearer to us than 
any other planet, it is two hundred and forty 
thousand miles distant from this earth. There 
■re several spots in the moon, visible to the 
naked eye. Some of these spots are pale and 
dark ; others are more or less luminous, accord- 
ia'g to the light they reflect. Xhe bright spou are 
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probably high moantmns, which refleet the light 
•f the win from their tops } and the darh spots 
are floid, traiiflparem bodies— ieas, which, eon. 
formably to their nature, absorb a great deal of 
light, and re6ect very little back. These dlsco- 
▼eries, to which no solid objecti«»n can be madef 
prove Uiat the moon Is not so inconsiderable a 
body, as qpnorant people imagine. The sise, the 
distance, and all that we know of ir, give us, on 
the contrary, a new proof of the nniimited power 
and wisdom of onr Creator. But was a planet so 
large as the moon designed for -no other purpose 
than to light onr globe for some nights f That 
body, which, to all appearance, resembles our 
earth, and seems proper for the same ends, was 
it created only to prodoce the flux and reflux o€ 
onr seas, and for nome advantage to oar globa 
with which wp are still nnacqnaintedt Is it pro- 
bable, that a surface Sf some millions of leagues 
square, should be witboat any living creatures f 
Voald the Soprenie Being have left that immense 
space an empty desert f Indeed it would be in- 
consistent with the wisdom and goodness of Ood. 
Let ns rather believe that Ood has established 
his empire in that planet as well as among us. 
Without donbt, there are an innumerable number 
of creatures upon it, who adore with us the same 
Lord and Father; who are, like ns, the objects 
of his providential care ; and for whose happi- 
ness Ood provides with the same goodness as he 
does for ours. Bot, as our knowledge in this re* 
spect is still very imperfect, let us confine our- 
selves to the advantages which accrue to ns from 
the moon. The tender mercy of Proridence to- 
ward man, manifests itself very sensibly in this 
case. He placed the moon so near us, that she 
alone might shed more light npon onr earth than 
all the 'fixed stars together. We derive from it, 
■ot only an agreeable object, but a thoosaud 
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conveniencies and advanUges; since, by the 
light of lh« moon, we can nndertake joarneys* 
-wherever occasion calls us* prolong our work* 
4nd dispatch much business in tke night-tinie. 
Besides, in what disorder and eoofasion ehoald 
yre be, in regard to the division and measare of 
time, were it not for the regularitji with which, 
the changes of the mopn succeed each other. It 
is trne, that the catculations of astronomers save 
us the trouble, on that accoant, o( observing the 
variations of that planet. But all the use of al- 
mauaclcs is owing to the observatiouA made on 
the course of the moon. 



FEB. XVH. 

Tic Rain wafen the Earth, and maket itJ)rui^uL 

THE fertility of the earth depends chiefly on 
the moisture it receives from rain and other 
watery vapours. If the watering of the earth 
was lefL to the care of man, it would be an end* 
less trouble } and, notwithstanding every effort, 
drought. and famine would destroy us. In vain 
would mankind use all their powers; they would 
not be sufficient to water what they had planted* 
They might drain the pumps and tlie rivers* 
without giving water enough to the vegetables to 
keep them from withering and dying. How ne- 
cessary, therefore, was it, that the vapours should 
be collected into clouds, as in reservoirs, and 
fail afterwards, by the assistance of the winds, 
upon the earth, to water the trees and plants. 
%very shower of rain enriches the earth, which 
would otherwise have a sad languishing appear- 
ance. The treasures which its surface prodigally 
bestows upon us, are infinitely more valuable to 
HI Ibaa all the metals aad pre«ioa$ »tooe» it con- 
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tains in Its bowels. Society might sabsist very 
well witboot golcl or silver, bat not wiCboot com^ 
▼egctables, and partnre. 

Let as reflect on the inexpressible blessings 
that rain prodoees on oar globe. A seasonable 
shower renews the face of the earth, and has 
anach more force and effect than the dew, which 
in the night-time moistens tlie grass and the 
leaves. The farrowed fields drink with dtvidity 
the beneficent rains poared upon them. The 
principles of fertility anfold themselves in the 
seeds, and second the lalwar of man. The hus- 
bandman ploughs, sows, and plants, and God 
gives the increase. Hen do what is in their 
power ; and whatever is beyond, their ability, 
the Lord himself provides for. In winter, ha 
covers the seed as with a garment. In summer, 
he warms and refreshes them by the ray^ of the 
son, and by rain. He crowns the year with his 
blessings: and he grants them so successively, 
that mankind are not merely noarished, bat their 
hearto are filled with joy and gladness. The 
divine blessing does not fall on caltivated fields 
only; it extends also over the mdlAdows and 
fields of the deserts. The countries even that'«re 
forsaken by man, and from which no direct use 
is drawn, are still ofagects of providential care^^ 
for snch is the goodness of God, that the ^'^^Wf 
and the valleys rejoice, and are adorned wit^^' 
smiling verdure. The rain does not fall in vain 
npon them. And if they do not yield fruit for 
ottr support, they are, at least, immense reset-, 
voirs of water for our earth: and they produce a 
great variety of wholesome plants and simples 
good for our heallh, and which serve also M 
food for animals. 

Kever let us forget God's blessings. How often, 
hi this month particularly, is the earth watered 
with rain ; but how seldom do we reflect as we 
•aght opoD this biessfog ! Let as learn lo know 
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the fqll ▼alue of it, and^ conuder. how gloomy, 
¥arrcrn, and deserU all nature would h«, if the 
sky bad been to us like brass, and ihe earth aa 
iron. A41 the plants and trees would perish : 
every living creature would faint: the rivers 
would dry up; and we should breathe death in 
the air. But every time the rain waters the earth* 
Ood sheds new blessings upon us. And yet we 
eomplain or murmur when the winter rains are 
heavy, or last any length of time. We rashly 
censure.tbe government of Ood ! Ah ! rather let 
us bless the Creator, and praise his goodne^w to- 
wards us. By his order, the seasons are renewed 
and regularly succeed each other. It is for us 
that the rain falU, and makes the earth fruitful. 
Ood opens hu liberal hand to do good to man. 
His blessings light upon our land, and fill it with 
peace and plenteousness. LeC'ns then adore our 
Creator, and sing to his glory hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving. What has he not already done 
for us, and what may we not still expect from hi« 
goodness ! 



FEB. XVIII. 

The Jmaga qf Death vhich ff inter e{fford»* 

« WE continually require warnings to make as 
Uiiuk of the end of our days. We are too much 
inclined to bauish the thought of death from oar 
minds; and, if it was otherwise, the avocations 
and pleasures <^. life scarce allow qs time fur it, 
or, at least, to think of it so as to profit by it. It 
is, however, necessary for our repose and ■ safety, 
that we should frequently reflect on this great 
event, in order to lessen our fears of it. Let us 
therefore toke advantage of the present season 
for that purpose, and consider, as the images of 
deatba some of the obje£ts daily before us» M^^ 
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tnre is deprived of the beauty and ehanm wMi 
uriiich it wan adorned iD samrner : the fields and 
gardens, where vre walked with so moeb ple»> 
safe, are aseless and deserted; they have no 
longer any thing inviting in tfaem ; the days are 
too short and disagreeable, to make as wish to 
pass them in the country. Is not this a lively 
image of oar state, when arrived at the winter of 
life 1 All the charms we am so vain of in the 
spring or summer of life, disappear. The vexa- 
tions, peevishness, and inflrmities of age, no 
longer permit as to enjoy or relish the amase*' 
meiits-of yoaib ; and few yonng people find plea*. 
sare in oar eompany : the short and gloomy days 
f>f age are a harden to ns : and if we are reason* 
aWe, onr wishes tend towards a better life. How 
short are the days at this season I and yet, now 
tliey are so dall, we should be in the wrong to 
complain of it. As our frail life is a constant, 
struggle against sin and misery, is it not a bless- 
ing that Ood has so limited our earthly exist- 
ence t The path to heaven is narrow, and full of 
thorns: ought we not then to bless Providence 
for making it so short! Several kinds of animals 
pass the winter in a sound sleep, from which they 
do not awake till they feel the mUd and enliven, 
iug warmth of spring. So will oar lifeless body 
rest in the grave, till the day of judgment shall 
awaken it fh>m the sleep of death, in winter, 
the -night sorprises, and comes upon ns, before 
we expect it, inthe midst of our employments. 
Berhapa, when we proposed to finish such and 
sueh business, the evening comes suddenly and 
intenmpts us. Hero, again, we find a<very simple 
image of the night of death: it will happen, 
perhaps, when least expected. In the midst of 
projects for fature days ; in the nfidst of very 
important undertakings, whieh we bad hoped 
to aceomplisfa, thb dieadfol death will san^ise' 
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I Grants O Qod, thftt it may find as employed so 
ak lo be conducive io our elcJrnftl litftppiaeas ! Tto/ 
inoHmefauieholy cironlnstuice of the winter nights. 
it'Oertainly Iheir length, wbicb de|Nriveft ns so Ipng 
of the sant; end^ perhaps, one reason for dreading 
death is, the thought of being so long in the grave* 
Bat as the winter nights glide imperceplibljr 
away, in a sweet sleep, so will death iusenaiblj . 
pais by ; ■ and we shall unexpectedly behold ihQ . 
great light of the new er^ation shine forth. These • 
are theedifyiqg andnsefill refl^ettons whi^ wi»* . 
ter presents qs« Let us not be afraid to content . 
plate these images of death ; and letns endeavonr 
to profit by ihem. Let the thoaght of oor latter 
end be famiUar, ahd present tp os in every sitna- > 
tton of life. Then shall we think of death with-, 
out fenr. It will be a corafovt to us in aflSiction, • 
a friend and faithful counsellor in prosperity, and 
a shield against temptations* 



FEB. XIX. . 

Mtatu to procure Fire* < < 

l» theiie long winter nights, and daring tb« 
severe cold weather, /fire is an inestimable bless- 
ing, for which we cannot be too grateful . How 
wretched and miserable our lives would be at this 
eeason, if God had not given to fire the virtue of 
warming and lighting our houses ; and if this ele* 
Qient was not to be found every where» and ia 
every thing f It is to be found in sulphur, in the 
Cat of animals, in the wax which tiie bees gather* 
and in all vegetables, thobgh they seem inactive* 
and there is no outward visible appearance of ita 
effects. > But their dashing together discovers it; 
and shews, at least, that there mo»t h» fire iu 
every iiart of the air. . By the qulch repeated 
friction of hard bodies, such as steel and fliqt,. 
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the fire contained in them is pat in motion ; and 
the particlesfwhich fly ontof these bodies, and are 
violently acted against eaeb other, acquire force 
capable of inflaming any thing. This is the conip 
mon niethod of obuining fire for onr domestic 
Uites.. Bat we are generally content with enjoy- 
ing the continual service this element does iu,-ia 
the preparation of oar food, in warming ns» and 
in liehung oar apartments, withont being at the 
trou ble ta iuqai re how fire was prodoeed. If we 
were more attentive to the eadsesof certain na- 
tnrat phenomena^ we should every where find 
traces of infinite goodness and wisdom. Certain. 
ly it does not require mnch reflection to discover 
them in this instance. It is with a beneficent 
view that God has spread fire all aroond us, and 
throughout all nature,' in order to be of all sorts 
of uae, and that it might be enjoyed on all occa* 
sions. This matter takes every kind of form for 
our use ; and, by uniting with many other bodies^ 
it becomes a great advantage to ns. How happy 
for OS if we did bat accustom onrbclves to be 
more observant of the many blessings we daily 
Mceive fi^m the liberal hand of OodI Yet, alas I 
it is that constant and daily enjoyment of them 
which makes ns so cold and indificrent to them. 
These proofs, however, which we daily receive 
of Ood's goodness, are what we can the least dia- 
pense with ; and, from that single circumstance, 
tliey merit our particular acknowledgement. Let 
us then often think of our wise and merciful Pre- 
server; and, in enjoying his blessings, even those 
which appear the most inconsiderable, let as ac« 
custom Qiirselves to raise onr hearts to him, aaid 
to honoor him a« the Eonrce of all good* 
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FEB. XX. 

IV B^mat distribiaion qf eke Seasims. 

• WHEN th<e>'8vn in far ttom ns, and when the 
^««re«oId Binds and shutai up oar earth, there 
are some conn'trics where the inhabitants enjoy- 
all the beaaties of spring ; others, where they are 
gathering rich harvests; and others^ in fine, 
U'here aMuinn fills her granaries with frait. It i<i 
in this manner that Divine Wisdom has regulated* 
the change of ceasiins, and distributed tlie sam« 
fiivoar to ail >his creotares, at different times. His' 
impartial love extends iteelf over every befing he 
has made, without respect to rank, nation, or 
merit, it is sufficient that they reqalre his blesi. 
inas, for him to take pleasure in granting them. 
His beneficent views extend over the deserts of 
Arabia, with as much goodness as over the smiling 
countries of €a rope; and his government is the 
same from pole to ^ole. But, if God distributes 
the pleasures of this life equally, why are some 
•ountries deprived of the pleasures of springy 
while we enjoy them in such abundance? Why- 
are the rays of the sun so partially spread, that 
in some climates tliere is darkness, and in others 
light, for whole months together? Why are not 
the froxen countries near the pole as beautiful 
and fertile as our plains and valleys? What art 
thou, Oman, who darest to ask such questions? 
What right bast thon to demand an account of 
the infinitely wise Being, for the manner in which 
he rules the world? Vain mortal, leam to be 
humble, and to acknowledge traces of a sovereign 
wisdom, in the very things wherein thy weak 
understanding imagined there were defects. Per- 
haps thou supposet Providence has refused, to 
certain parts of the earth> advantages and happi* 
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ne*s which have been lavished with proAvion 
elsewhere. Mot m> ; God has given to each coun- 
try what was necessary to the life, sapport, and 
con4ent, of his creatiues. AH is planned aco6rdi> 
ing to the climate in which they live; utiA Piwii- 
depce hftf every where provided for their preser. 
vation and support. The hoars of the day vary 
in different parts of the world, Mscording td cer* 
tain roles ; but all the zones have nearly the saina 
number. There is scarce any inhabited eoontry 
which the son shines more upon than another. 
All the difference is, that they enjoy it at dif* 
ferent times. With the inhabitants of the torrid 
2one, the days and nights are always of eqaid 
length; while, with the neighbouring xones, that 
is the cftse but twice a-year. It is true that- the 
son quits them by tnms, and gives summer to 
one side of the earth, while it abandons the other 
to winter. But it never fails to Ktum regularly, 
from one of the limits of its regular course to the 
other; and, if the winter days are shorter than 
the nighu, Bommer makes ample amends in that 
respect. £ven the inhabitanu of the frigid zone, 
who are deprived of the sight of the sun for se- 
veral months, see it afterwards on their horizon 
several following mootlA ; and thongh they hav« 
some hoars less* of day.light, they are made 
amends for it by long twilights. 

Lordl the earth is full of thy mercies. Thy 
goodness is spread all over the heavens, and ex^ 
tends to the very, clouds. What country is there, 
in the whole universe, which has not experienced 
the effect, of thy goodness Y What province, 
throughout thy immense empire, is there, in 
which there may not be seen traces of thy bene- 
ficence! Where is the creature, where is the man, 
who at each season cannot see and feel how good 
Thou arti I rejoice at living under thy mercifnl 
government. I rejoice in the nnmberlrts bless, 
iugs which Thou waUerett over all the earth* for 
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th« happinoH of thy cr«alar«s. How is it possi- 
ble I shoald not wish that all my fellow-ereatores* 
throQghqot the world, may be as happy, as tran*- 
qail» and conteiit, as I am f Tes, Thou knowest t 
Thoa, OQod, who seest my heart, Thoa hnowcst 
that I am neither coveloas^nor selfish eooagh to 
behold, with regret, the happiness of others, or 
not to wish their wellare equal to yiy own.- O 
God of mercy, grant that I may become more 
and more like Thee^ A^Thoa lovest al) thy crea. 
turcs, and as, without respect to persons, Thoa 
doest to each all the good they are capable of 
enjoying, be pleased to kindle in my hearithe 
same universal love for my fellow-creatures, that 
I may do them all the good in my power; and, at 
least, that 1 may raise to Thee my ardent prayers 
lor all jmankind, without exception* 

f EB. XXI. 

The UtUity of our Semet, 

I HAVE sensesi that is to say, I am a being who, 
by means of several wonderful organs of my 
body, can prociu-e myself several sorts of sensa- 
tions. By my eyes I can acquire the perception 
of light and colours ; by my ears, that of differemt 
sQiunds; by smeii and taste, that of agreeable or 
disagreeable emanations of savours and scents, o^ 
SMFcet and biCter, and other such properties of the 
body, which I can make use of; and lastly, by 
.my feeling, I have the sense of heat and cold, of 
.wel and dry, of soft'and hard, &c* Kow, 1 repre- 
sent to myself how > wretched I should be, if I 
was deprived of the organs of speech, seeing, 
bearing, tasU, smell, or feeling* If i had not sigh$, 
•how could I escape that multitude of dangers 
which surround me, or fDrm to myself any id«a 
^f the magnificence of tlie heavens^ the beauty ^ 
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the eonntry, and all line aereeable objects with 
vhich the earth is filled t Wtthoat the organ of 
hearing, how coold I perceive many dangers at a 
distance 1 How conld I ezobange thonghts* or 
comroonicate thcml How enjoy bannony and the 
charms of mnsict How conld I, in my yonth» 
acquire school knowledge, learn langnages* ob- 
tain ideas, the talent of reading, and many other, 
facalties, which distinguish me so advantageonsly 
from the bmte creation t If I had been refused 
the organs' of nnell and ta^e, how could I dis- 
tinguish, in my food. What was hnrtfal or other- 
wise; eqjoy the pcrfiimes of spring, and a thou, 
sand tilings, which now afford me such pleasing 
sensations t And, lastly, without my J^Htg, how 
shopld I be able to discover, either in food, 
asleep, or awake, what was hnrtfnl to mef or, 
how should I be able to attend to my preserva- 
tion f I cannot, therefore, too mach praise and 
bless God, that I see, hear, smeU, and speak. I 
adore my mereiful Ciieator. I acknowledge and 
praise bis.goodne88. My month shall glorify hiu 
in songs of praise and thanksgiving* My ears 
shaJl be <^>en to the universal hymn, whieb aU 
nature chants to his honour. Oh ! may I never 
be insensible to the value of my senses, or make 
a bad use of them. Thou, my Creator, hast given 
them to me for the noblest purposes. How nn- 
worihy should I be of thy boundless goodness, of 
the admirable formation of my foody, if I only 
employed my senses in brutal el^oyments, with- 
oat proposing to myself any higher views.t How 
wretched should I bo, if I only sooght my happi- 
ness in 8en3u^tt^,.aiid pDeferred.it to the much 
nobler pleasures of tlie mind ; for these will come 
a tiDUe when my eyes will no longer be affected 
. by external objecu, when the harmonious sounds 
of mnsic wiU no loiter please my ear, nor the 
jnost exquisite dainty, or delicious wines, soothe 
my paha«* A time wiAl .cMime, when .my senses 
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viH take no pteasiire ndr satMfacUoh in any 
earthly thidg. Mow wretched' should 1 tlien be, 
if I knew ootKing' that c^ald feed roy aiind» or 
comfort my m>u1 ! Divine Spirit, direct and lead 
me, so to make ose of my senses, that I vawy never 
lose sight of the great purpose of my dxisienca. * 

FEB. XXII. 

Eleoation qfthe Soul tp QoA, 

VHF.K 1 lift ap my heart to Ood, I approeoh 
the end for which I was placed in this world, aMi 
I taste, beforehand, the felicity which awaits me 
in heaven. How contemptible do the vain, tri- 
fling amnsemenuof the age appear to me, when 
my heart aecnstoms itself to seek its joys and 
happiness in God \ How hambled and little in my 
own eyes do I appear, when I compare my no* 
thingness with ike'infinitemerey of OodI Hcrw is 
the pride of my nature mortified, whei» I lose my- 
self (to speak in that manner) in the ocean of 
divine peifectitins ! And what an ardent desihe 
does it kindle in my heart for that happy and 
glorious day, when I shall be for ever united to 
the Supreme Eternal Being I But am I safficiently 
sensible of the inestimable advantage of reflect- 
ing.often on Ood^to induce me to form, in reality, 
the resolution of doing as I onghtt Alas! instead 
of filling my mind with this great and snblimie 
object, I bat too oAieu <flx my thoughts on earthly 
and peijahaUe things.- 'Instead of finding delight 
in medichtilig on my Creator, I take pleasure in 
-nothing bat what ftatters my senses. Instead of 
loving that Being, in whom is centered all that 
can be conceived lovely, and who alone can make 
Bse perfectly blest, I fix my heart on the world, 
and I passionately love objects which cannot in. 
-tore my happiness, and winch I eamiot long en. 
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joy. May my pasl experi€Dce teach roe wisdom 
hereafter. Hitherto 1 have only loved teniponU 
blessings, and have wholly given ap myself to 
them. I have sought my peace and happiness ia 
tilings even more frail and perishable ^an myself. 
Bnt, through the grace of God, my eyes are open- 
dd. T contemplate a Being, the centre of alf per. 
iieticm, who has made me out of nothing, and 
glv«N me a Soul, the d«sire» of which can only be 
satisfied with infinite blessings. To that Being I 
eenseer&te my heart, devoting myself entirely and 
fbv ever to him. In him alone shalf I theref6re 
8^k my joy and comfort. These earthly enjoy-' 
ments, which Ihave hitherto impradently prefer, 
red to heavenly blessings, I will exchange f9r 
onch more real knd sohd advantagesn 1 will make 
use of the first, as it is' the will of my Creator ; 
bat it shall never be in preference to thie love of 
Ood. On the contrary, every creature affords me 
an opportnnity to raise my thoughts to the Crea. 
tor, anci^ excites me to bless the goodness of him. 
il^ho has given to earthly things the power to 
clieer my soal. If pleasures, enjoyed only by" 
means of a frail and perishable body, can affect 
me so sensilbly, how superior must those delights 
be of a future, happy state, disincnmbered from 
this earthly tabernacle ! What ineffable sensation* 
shall I experience, when iny soul, freed from iu 
fietters, will be able to contemplate at liberty the. 
]»resen«e of the lord ! If a irajLof light is so cik 
K venhig, what will the sun itself be I If, even in. 
this world, God is so admirable in his work^i 
what will he be in a future sUte ? 
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FEB. XXIII. 

Cautet qf Beat and Cold. 

WHAT occasions the transition from excessive 
heat to the severest coldf By what means does na- 
ture work these changes? It is not to be doubted, 
that, daring the winter, the Umperatare depends 
on the sitoation of the sun. For, when oar globe, 
in its annnal coarse round the sun, is placed so that 
its northern hemisphere turns from it; when the 
rays fall very obiiqnely upon onr coan tries, and 
when the sun is bat a few hours above oar hori- 
sooj it is not possible its rays should give warmth. 
But the heat does not entirely depend on the sitna- 
tion and distance of tlie san, which runs over the 
same constellations every year, and is not larther. 
from us one year than another; yet, the degrees of 
^cold in our winters differ very ranch. Some win- 
ders are as mild as antumu, and in others, deep 
.Mas are fV-ozen, and men and animals can scarce 
protect themselves from the cold. Even in the 
conutries wliere, most of the year, the days and 
nights are of equal length, the power of the sun 
is too weak to melt the ice on the tops of the 
mountains. The severest winter reigns at their 
summit, and the hottest summer in the valleys, 
though the same rays fall equally on both places* 
If the sun was the only cause of heat and cold, 
these phenomena .would be unaccountable. Ka-. 
tnre is rich in means; and a thousand causes, 
unknown perhaps to us, second its operations. 
But we know, at least, that the nature of the air 
and the winds have great influence, in regard to the 
heat and cold of a country. From thence it often 
happens to be cold in the longest days of summer, 
when the atmosphere is loaded with vapours, and 
the sky has been long darkened with cloods, or 
when the sharp north wind blows stroDg. Fnwa 
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thence it hi^pens alio, that in winter the cold U 
not Mvere, when the loulherly winds bring oa 
warm air. The natare even of the soil coatribnita 
to heat or cold. In Siberia, for example, where 
the gronnd is fall of saltpetre, and other lalu, it 
Is always colder than in countries nearer the pole, 
and where- the rays of the sun are more oblique. 
The h«at of the earth itself, and ito Interior lleat, 
cause also a difference of heat and cold in the soil 
€(f certain coantries. 

These causes, and perhaps asasy othecs a»> 
known to as, occasion the chances of heat and 
cold apon the earth. Bat who can know all tha 
springs* of the great machine of the universe, or 
explain their different effectol Most of the phe- 
nomena pnzzle and confound us; and we are ob- 
liged to confess that all the sagacity of the great- 
est philosophers does not enable t|iem to pene* 
trate into the depths. oroature. We fee but a part, 
and undoubtedly the smallest part^ of her opera* 
tions. And eertainly it is for very wise reasons 
that the Cseator hascone«aled fr^m as the caoset 
of so many effects which we see in the oonrse of 
nature and his providence. H/S meant by thiato 
teach us to look into ourselres. What use, in 
reality, would the most perfect knowledge of na- 
tare be to us, if we negle^lied to rectify, and be 
acquainted with our o^ hearts 1 We know 
enough of it to teach ys wisdom and content. 
Perhaps a greater knoprledge of natare weald 
make us vain. Perhaps it would distucbonr rest^ 
and make us forget Qbd. I^et us endeavour only 
to make a good use pf the little we know, by b«« 
coming beuer; and thus glorifying the Supreme 
Heing. If after all opu* inquiries and reflections, 
their* still remain many things concealed from 
ns^ let «A ftom thence draw this natural eonclu- 
aibn, llMt the wisdom of Ood swrpaases all our 
ooncepti^Sjr and that it is infinite: that our nor 
4ersUM»dings are lioyiied ; and thereibrej wilU % 
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proper MKiM of o«rweftk«i«w nod ineapaeity, onr 
freait dtaty Is* Ut bnmUe' oarseWcs, and ador* 
the MeM High Ood. 

FBB. XXIV. 
mngm U tr Uk tM the Xtngdom of MimrtOi. 

IT wovld be difficult, if not impotsible, for oar 
weak aiid limited ttederstaiidings, to Ufce in at 
enee tlie whole kingdom of natare, aad to leara 
altogether the wonderfnl properties of ihiogs.' 
"We shall more easilj obtain a knowledge of nt- 
tare* if we begio by some separate objects, some 
partiealar beaalies, and dwell first on the most 
striking phenomeiia* Let ns then, at present, re- 
fleet on soma cariosities among minerals. We 
shall discover there, as every where else, trace* 
«f the intnito wisdom of God. Amongst these 
there aireiew more worthy oilr attention than the 
loadstone. When this stone is suspended, it tame 
Itself eoastantly,-one end towards the north, and* 
the other towaids the sonth; and it is in thoser 
twaends, or |ioles« that it has the strongest power 
ef attraction. It is remarkable, 'that it attraeU 
nothing hot iron ; and that, if two loadstones are 
pat tegetUer, their poles of different denomina- 
Uen, that I* to say, the sonthem and northera- 
pele, attittctene another; whereas, the poles of 
the same name, that is to say, the two sonthem,' 
or the two northern, repel one another, and Seem- 
to fly fsom each 6ther« 

There are two properties foond in qnicfc^ver 
eqaally wonderftil. It takes every form one 
wishes to give It ; hot it always ends by reassam- 
ing Us 6wn natnral form, la the fire it rises inlo- 
<»aiN>nn When it is shaken a long time, it changce 
into dost. By being disselved, it beeemet a hhrd 
iMi«trMi«arc»t ehryMal; hot it em alwhyt be 
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rtstoredtoitoforMerfliiiilttiitc. Gold i« the flnl 
aad moot Yalaalile of all bmuIs not <Mily frow itt 
fcarcity, bat from its iidinirable proportioi. U If 
the hardest and most QoaUerablo of all bodies, 
it can b«ar» fyt two anonths, being in the hottcM 
tre, without any sensiblo Iom In iu weighU lU 
parts are so line, that ajgrain of beaten gold oa« 
cover fifty sqnare inches, in sach a wanner thnl 
the naked eye may distingnish , on the two surfaces* 
fonr millions of panicles; aMd lU dactUity 4s 
soch, that, with a single grain, one may draw ont 
a thrcttd fiv« hattdred Act long. The wonderfhl 
form of common salt ; the brilliant stones; the 
singalar figortf of the earth, where theanotals v^ 
•encealed,thepetrilled bodice thatttre often foond 
on the high mountains, some fanndred miles fix»as 
the sea, which is their original scarce; and an 
hundred other singnhuritics in the mioeral world* 
seem formed to awaken oar cariosity. No era« 
ployment whatever has more charms, is more sa- 
tisfactory, or has more variety in H, than an at- 
tentive observation of nature. Sapposing we were 
to live- ages on the eaKb, and that we were to 
employ every day, every hodr, in studying only, 
the singalarities amongst minerals, there would 
still be, at the end of that time,* thousand things 
we Gonld not emplaio, which woald rensain hidr 
den from as, and would more and more raise ouc 
euriofity. Since our lives scarce extend to half 
an age, let us then make good use of the little 
time granted as; and let us devote it, as much ai 
•ur first duties will permit, to the observation of 
natare; and thus enjoy the most innocent and 
lasting pleasures of the mind. The saHsfaction 
we shall Aid in it will increase more, and mor^ 
in proportion as we reflect more, attentively on 
the views Ood has proposed to himsClf in hia 
works: for the wonders of natare are infinitely 
merer to be admired, ^d more sublime,. than, all 
flMpfodvctioBsofhHMUiwt. Xho latter do net 
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«lway« pW>mote oar welfare, or make us better : 
they are often mere objects of fraiUess admira- 
tion. Bat ail the works of iiaiare) and even the 
most singular among them, tend to the aniver- 
•at good of the worid. They exist, not only to 
he seen, bat also to be «njoyed ; and all, without 
exception, proclaim the goodness, as well as the 
wisdom of God. 

FEB. XXV. 

.iteily RnH(fk experienced iff DMnt Prwidenee. 

LET ns try to enumerate all the blessings which 
^e mercy of God has heaped npon us, from the 
Ar«t moment of oor existeiMie to the present honr. 
Could .we reckon the stars, we could as little 
think of nombering the blessings we have re- 
ceived daring the coarse of one year only. What 
would it be, then, during the course, perhaps, of 
a long life? What mercies received daring our 
Infancy, though they are now forgotten t nights 
pasted quietly in a sound sleep; food that nourish- 
ed and strengthened us. From how many visible 
and invisible dangers have we not been deliveredf 
How often has God provided for oar necessities^ 
and confounded our incredulity, when we thought 
it impossible T 19othiiig can happen to as from 
which the eye of Heaven cannot save us. Every 
day of oor lives has increased the number of God's 
lueicies. Each U me the sun begins his course, 
his goodness is renewed towards us. And who 
knows how often God has shewn his mercy, and 
preserved us from dangers unknown to us, and 
with wMch we shall only be acquainted in the 
world to cornel What shall we then say of the 
blessings of the Lord, in having redeenMd us, 
through Jesas Christ ; in having given us the gos- 
pel, to teach us the way to salvation t What 
merey, that we were not born ia the darkness of 
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Paganism, instead of th« light of Christianity i 
and that God continnally worlcs to our sanctificap 
Uon and perfection t Are not these so many 
pmols of his goodness and tender compassion f t 
am willing to believe that it is impossible any 
bodycan think of reckoning the amaxing num- 
ber of God's blessings. Let us then limit ourselves 
to a single day, and endeavour to compute the 
mercies which each day brings with it? light, 
air, food, strength to lal>our» the dwelling we 
inhabit, and the relations on which our happiness 
depends. 

O may these daily prooft of the providence 
and goodness ofOod make the strongest and most 
lasting impression on our heartsl They will un- 
doubtedly, if our sools are susceptible of any emo- 
tions of gratitude. If we have any sense of the 
greatness of God's mercy, and onr own nnworthl- 
ness, it is impossible we should not feel the 
highest gratitude towards the Preserver of onr 
lives. But, in order to maintain in our hearts a 
lively remembrance of God's blessings, let ns 
often compute theui. Hie more we think of them» 
the more we shall be disposed to magnify the 
Lord onr GikI, and the more delighted we shall 
be in celcbratiag his praise. 



7EB. ZXVI. 

T^anquiUieif qf the mght, 

I CAHKOT think, witliout admiration and 
gratitude, on the tender care of Providence to 
secure ns repose at night. When the day closes* 
a calm us spread over all nature, which proclaims 
to every creature a rest from labour, and invitee 
. mankind to sleep. Daring the time destined for 
the repose of man, nature, in favour of him, sus* 
jpends Boise^ dwaUog light, aed every lively im* 
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pressiou. All anixnals, whose activity might dis- 
turb our sleep* have themselves occasion to sleep. 
The birds seek their nests ; the horse, the ox, and 
oar other domestic animals, sleep around ns* 
But this tranquillity in- the night is not eqaally 
agreeable to every body. Many, who, from pain* 
sickness, and other accidents, pass restless nighti^ 
wish this calm, this melancholy silence inter* 
rupted. Their sofferings and th^r uneasiness 
seems to increase, while all are asleep around 
them. They reckon the hours, and are impatient 
of day, in the hope that society will be some re- 
lief to them. Many wicked people also, who 
pass the day in continual disorder and dissipation* 
find the tranquillity of the night painful and trou- 
blesome. It awakens their conscience, and the 
least noise frightens them. 

I bless thee, O God, for making the repose of 
pight so agreeable and refreshing. The health 
and peace of mind I enjoy, procure me the 
sweetest sleep. When I have gone through th9 
labours of the day, the coming of night makes 
me adore thy goodness, which has disposed all 
things so happily to give us a quiet repose. I lie 
down with tranquillity, while wicked men and 
robbers walk in the dark paths of crimes and sin* 
I sleep in peace, whiile many sick people, lying 
on a bed of pain and infirmities, are sighing for 
sleep. They would consider the smallest rest a» 
a blessing, and cannot obtain it. I enjoy a re- 
freshing slumber, while the intemperate man is 
•till loading himself with meat and drink ; while 
Xhe miser is tormenting himself with sordid care, 
and with the fear of one day wanting the naee». 
saries of life; and while the discontented and 
ambitious man rolls in his mind the most distant 
plans of Aiture elevation and greatness. 

But how often does man interrupt the tranquil* 
llty of night by levity or malice 1 The boisterous 
aoise of drunkard^ and the wUd ^iciu of Ub«r* 
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tines, often disturb the repose of btben, and d«. 
prive them of the sweets of sleep. Ought we noC 
to respect the order God has so wisely established 
in nature, too moch to distarb it in the levity of 
oar hearts t—Odght we not to love oar felloir* 
creatures enough to prevent as firom dtstnrbing 
their sleep, and, by that means, perhaps hajtinip 
both health and life t— Alas! thU ilLtimed* noise 
may happen to distarb and frighten, in oneplaoe^ 
a dying person ; in another, a woman in laboar^ ' 
or a mother nursing her child. 

The repose I hope for in the grave will be very 
different. There I shall sleep in peace, and shall 
not be awakened till the voic« of my Judge shall 
call me back to life. How happy are the faithful, 
whom death has sent tu God ! They are released 
from all the miseries to which we are subject in 
this world. Here the very happiest life is passed 
in continual hopes and fears, and our repose is 
disturbed by numberless troubles and anxieties. 
The righteous, on the contrary, whose bodies rest 
quietly in the grav«, are free from all misery ; 
and never more will cares, sorrow, or pain, em- 
bluer their joy. 

FEB. xxvii; 

WinMr it the Image qfour Lifte, 

nf these winUr days there are continual 
changes. Flakes of snow and showers of rain, 
storms and calms, cloudy days and serene skies, 
succeed each other. The snow has scarce covered 
nature with its brIUiant whiteness, when the rain 
cbmes to destroy it. The sun scarce shows itself, 
when it again disappears from us. Are there not 
tKe same vicissitudes in the moral world t If many 
oir the days of winter are dark, dull, and gloomy, 
so are numy scenes through life. But as storms 
and darkness ara necessary, and conformable to 
G« 
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the wis^ lawK of natare, so are ihe disagreeable 
accidents and the adver!>ity which we sometimes 
experience in the world. Who can prevent the 
4ay from being obscured by dark clonds; or onr 
happiness from being disturbed, sometimes by 
others, and sometimes by accidenlst How is it 
possible the sky should be always calm and 
serene ; or that onr minds should enjoy uninter- 
rupted repose t The present constitution of our 
nature will as little admit of onr being always 
free from pain and disagreeable sensations, as the 
constitution of the corporeal world would adnait 
'of the air never being loaded with clouds. Pas- 
sions, which often produce good, but often also 
produce bad effects, are exactly, in the moral 
world, what storms are in nature : and, as winter 
and frost are sources of fertility, so are afflictions 
and sufferings the means to attain wisdom and 
virtue. Darkness teaches us the value of tight. 
A continual light would dazzle and fatigue the 
sight. A serene day never gives us so much 
p}ea8ui« as when it has been preceded by dark 
and cloudj^ weather. In the same manner, we 
should be less sensible of the blessing of health, 
were we not taught to feel it by the painful ef- 
fects of sickness. TJie excellence and advantage 
of friendship would touch us less sensibly, if we 
did not sometimes meet with faithless and false 
friends. After all, it is certain that we in general 
are too much inclined to exaggfrate our evils. 
The events and accidents which happen to us are 
seldom as melancholy as we imagine. Otir self- 
love, our piide, and our excess of delicacy, blind 
ns often to such a degree, that we look on every 
thing that happens to us as real and great evils ; 
while, on the contrary, we take no notice of our 
real advantages, and the sweets which attend us. 
It is at least certain, that all our troubles ought to 
be reckoned as nothing, in comparison of the 
junltitade of ble«»iBf s and pleasures that are h«- 
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stowed npon as by Divine Providence. Those 
very evils of which we complain, will prove rval, 
thoagh disgoised blessings, if we know how to 
make a good use of them ; jast as the snow, the 
storms, the frost, and other variations of the pr«« 
sent season, are means which God makes nsc of 
to grant us new favours. When the sky has f>ee« 
long dark and stormy,, the clouds at length dis- 
sipate, and calm and sunshine bring back joy 
and gladness. The heavier the showers are, th« 
sooner the clouds vanish. The darker they are« 
the sooner the rays of the sun disperse them. 
If isfortuues fill up but a short space of our Iives» 
and when they appear to us the heaviest, whea 
we seem sinking under^them, it is a proof that 
they are soon to end. 

1 will accept then, without murmuring, th« 
portion of evil it has pleased God to allot me. 
1 should be unreasonable to expect nothing but 
pleasure and days of happiness. Ho: let rain 
and sunshine, darkness and light* succeed alter- 
nately through the course of my life, I am, O 
Lord, resigned to it. If thou thinkest proper to 
rouse and shake my soul by the storms of adver- 
sity, thy will be done ! What matter whether the 
cup that is given me be more or less bitter i that 
iuy troubles be more or less durable, while I am 
on this side the grave. I know in whom I l^ave 
believed. I know, O my God I that thou wilt one 
day grant me eternal salvation. Those who sow 
here below in tears, will reap with songs of tri. 
umph. When the short miseries of life are over, 
I shall find how advantageous they have been to 
me ; and I shall bless God, for having conducted 
me to heaven, through paths of tribulation and 
sorrow. 

These are the thoughts which will support me 
in every misfortune. As the expectation of spring 
makes the gloomy appearance of winter support- 
able, so does the sweet hope of lUtnrity encourage 
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BBC to bear with rewgnation and foriitode the 
present miseries. Throagh the darkness of this 
life, there opens to me the delightful prospect of 
an happy hereafter, llfhati foresee in eternity 
already sheds light on the path through which I 
walfc; and by this way I shall imperceptibly 
.arrive at the blessed abodes of j>e«ce, light, and 
iiappiness. 

FEB. XXVIU. 

Vae of Mountains. 

WOULD it not be more advantageous to our 
^lobe, if its surface was not so uneven, and if it 
was not disfigured by so many mountains f It 
jpeems^ to me, sofnetimes, that the form o£»-the 
earth would be much more regular, that our 
sight would extend farther, that we should travel 
;Biore conveniently, and that we should enjoy 
many other advantages, if the earth was only a 
;iraat plain. But, perhaps I am mistaken in this 
.opinion. I wish then to inquire into it, and re- 
flect on the use of mountains, in order to see if I 
jbave reason to be discontented with the present 
plan of onr globe. 

In the first place it is evident, that it is from 
ihe mountains and hills that the springs flow> 
which are produced either by heavy snows* or 
^y the clouds with which tliose heights are al. 
ways covered. It is that which keeps up the 
course of great and small rivers. Those chains of 
|)igh mountains which extend from east to west, 
and' which traverse a great tract of country, serve 
to hinder the dispersion of vapours, and to con- 
dense them into water. They are so many stillS| 
Vbich prepare and render the water sweet for 
the use of man and beast* Their declivity gives a 
moderate fall to the springs, and from thence 
they flowi^enUy iiitQ the yaUe;^9, wh|fih they wa^ 
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ter and make fraitfal. Besides Uiis ioestimabte 
advantage of springs and fountains which tha 
moontains procure ns, they have many others. 
^They serve for dwellings Id several kinds of ani- 
mals vsefol to OS ; they afford sabaistenee* witl^ 
oat any troable of ours* to mnltitodes of hcasu^ 
whose 4esh and skins are very necessary to ofc 
Ou the sides of mountains^ there grow trec«» plants* 
and an innumerable quantity of salutary herba 
and roots, which are not coltivated with equal 
success in the plains, or have not the same virtues* 
It is in the bowels of the mountains that metala 
and minerals form themselves, which would noC 
^propagate so well in low and level conntfies, for 
want of necessary moisture. Mountains serve aiso 
to shelter us from blasts of the o61d and cutting 
toorth and east winds. They are Che fosterers of 
the most exquisite vines, and their boscHns con- 
tain precious stones. Tluey are, in a mauner, the 
bulwarks of nature, to guard countries from th« 
fory of seas and tempests ; and, like ramparts an4 
natural fortifications^ they defend several atatef 
from the invasion of enemies, and the ambition 
of conquerors. They perhaps preserve tim bv 
fance of bur globe. It is true that some of thosf 
mountains are dangerous and formidable. They 
occasion many shocks and earthquakes, and the 
voleanos spread flames and destruction all around. 
But we must cooAider, that, as sulphur* saltpetre* 
and other minerals, not only contribute greatly 
to the fertility of the ^anh, but are also ueosssary 
'to the life and moistening of all sorU of plants, it 
was proper there should be a kind of universal 
magazine, where these materials should be de- 
posited, in order to be afterwards scattered by 
the winds over the whole earth. Aud though 
there should be some inconvenience from them* 
they cannot fuj^ish any reasonable objections 

?ainst the wisdom and goodness of God, sinc^ 
s bUMiUigA wp dexiyp fH>m tl&ein ar^ iafinitelir 
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superior to the evil« they occasion. lo this re- 
spect, then, we have no reason to complain of the 
contrivance of oar globe. If there were no 
mountains, we shouU be deprived of several 
sorts of stones and fossils. There woald be no 
rivers* no springs, no lakes. The sea iuelf would 
become a stagnating marsh. We should want a 
great number of the iluest and most silntary 
plants, and several sorts of animals. The priva> 
tjon of one single thing in nature might be suffi- 
cient to make our lives sad and miserable. Let 
ns therefore conclude, that monntains, as well as 
every other part of it, prove the wisdom, power^ 
and goodness of the Creator. 

Lord Ood Aimightly, I adore thee, and I ac- 
Iniowledge, with the most profound veneration, 
the wonders of thy wisdom. Every thing that 
exists, every thing Thou hast created, from th« 
smallest grain of sand to the highest mountain, 
combines, and is in harmony with each other, 
and full of benefit to ihy creatures. On the 
lieights, as well as in deep places, on monntains 
and in vales, above and below the earth. Thou 
•hewest thyelf the Magnificent Benefactor of thy 
eieatores. 

FEB. XXIX. 

UtMoafor Canfidtnu in God. 

VfHEV I reflect on the Infinite perfections 
which are manifested in the plan of the universe, 
iind on the manner in which Ood conducts and 
governs it, my confidence in Ulm must necessarily 
increase and strengthen more and more. How 
easy ought I to be, in regard to my life, since It 
it is in the hands of that great Being, of whose 
power, wisdom, and goodness, I have as many 
proofs as there are creatnres in my sight T What 
wishes can 1 form for my bappinas, which miiy 
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not be fulfilled by that God, whose onlimtted 
power has beca able lo raiw oat of nothing «o 
many millions of worlds? Are there any troubles* 
sorrows, or diificalties, from which 1 may not b« 
happily drawn, by that infinite wisdom which has 
spread the heavens, and formed every creature 
ill so wonderful a manner? What can hinder ma 
from committing my way anto the Lord t What 
can prevent me from having recourse to him, in 
all my troubles and distres'tes, and from hoping 
that he will hear my prayer t It is true thai I 
am l^ut a very weak creature; I am lost in th« 
▼ast multitude of his works; and when I repre* 
sent to myself his greatness, and the infinite 
extent of his government, 1 often say to myself. 
Who am I, to dare to hope that this great Being 
will always listen to me, and that he will deign to 
east his eyes on me, every time in my tronbles, 
that I may have recourse to him t But, on the 
other hand, I comfort myself, when I consider 
that his greatness, his mi^esty, and the govenu 
ment of so many millions of worlds, does not 
hinder him from extending his cares to the 
smallest worm : why then may he not give some 
attention to me, who, though insignificant, have 
received from htm, both as a man, and as a Chris- 
tian, prerogatives much snperior to other crea- 
tures f Here my conscience strikes me, and re> 
proaches me with being a sinner, with having, a 
thousand and a thousand times, wilfully trans- 
gressed the commands of my Creator and Master ; 
and from thence being, without comparison^ 
more unworthy of his goodness than the lowest 
creatures, since they, at least, have not offended 
him, nor ever could be gnilty of sin towards 
him. My conscience represenu the jnstice of 
Ood to me, in as strong colours as the whole 
world paints to me his power and goodness. It 
makes me apprehend he may use his power* in 
giving me as a terrible example of his vengeaacf 
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td the whole earth ; and it is trae> wherever I ' 
t<irn my eyes, I can no where fluid relief fVoin 
these dreadftil thoaghts, to quiet my agitated 
mind, or giVe me a jast subject of consolation. 
Bat it is here that the salntary tmths of the gos- 
pel come to my assistance. Eternal thanks to 
thee, O ^ercifaI Redeemer, for it. The know- 
ledge of God, which, without Thee, could not but 
trouttle and affright me, is become, by thy suffer- 
ings and death, a source of joy and comfort to ' 
my soul. It is only through Thee that ( can look 
up to this God, whose greatness all the world pro- 
claims; that I can, I say, look up to him as a' 
Fitther, put my trust in him, and hope that he 
will grant me happiness, not only in this life, but 
to all eternity. 

MARCH I. 

JVi TnoHattim to Centemplate God in the Wdrk$'. 
qf nature. 

' O YE who adore with me the Lord, by whom 
the heavens and the earth were made, come and ' 
rMlect on his works ! Behold the wonders he has 
dtonef Acknowledge, and have' a lively sense of 
his mercies ! Of all the knowledge we can ac- 
qhire, this is the most important, the most easy 
and agreeable. "W'e could dispense with many 
•eiences which we take such pains to learn ; ' 
Imt the knowledge ofOod and his works is abso- . 
lately necessary, if we wish to fulfil the end of our 
creation ; and by that means secure our happiness 
here and Hereafter, ^e do' well, undoubtedly, 
to seek to know God, such as he has revealed, 
hrniself to us in his divine word : bdt we shall not 
j-eceive that revelation with an entire conviction 
of heart, if we do not join to it this other revela- 
Uon, by which he has made himself uanLfest to ' 
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at tluMmcboot «ll mdnn, m oar lJor4, o«r Ftthpr» 
and B«Deliwt«r. It is Um best |irep«r»tioa «• 
•VMteralMHl, and to reseive «• w« oafhi, Um go«- 
pelof Jetm Cbristr for this reaMMm b«««iiM» to 
taaohing M» <Ktciplcs tht tratbs q| raUfioii, tkc 
Dtviae &«4<;«Mer oIUb a | i»k e of the works of 
jiatare^ and SMde use of tke olQeets whieh the 
•phy*itQ»X «ad noral world 'afford, to kad hia 
Jiearars to reiactioas on spiritaal and lieavenly 
Ihings* In fanaral, it is a noble employment* and 
well wortbj of man, to stody the book of nataro 
ooDtiBually ; to learn in it the tmtbs which may 
remind iis of the immense greatness of 6od» aa4 
oar own littleoeas; his blessings^ and the obligi^ 
liooa thoiy inpofe en as. It is shameful for maa 
to be inatteatJTe to the wonders which snrroaiid 
him on every side, and to be as insensibie to them 
OS the bnites are. If reason has been given to 
as, at ia, that we asay make use of it in acknow- 
ledgiag the perfeetions of Ood in liis works. 
Vfaat employment ean be more pleasing to the 
kunan' sHod than meditations on the admirable 
works of the Most High ! To eontemplate, in tho 
heavens, the earth, the waters, the night and day^ 
in a word, tbroogfaoat all nature, the wisdonif 
power, Msd goodness, of oar Creator and Pre- 
server! What can be conceived more delightful 
than to diseover in the whole creation, in all the 
aataral world, in every thing we see* traces of 
the providence and tender mercies of the Father 
of ail beings 1 ¥here are no amusemenU, no 
worldly joys, of which we are not soon tired. 
]Bat the pleasure we feel in contemplating the 
works of the Lord is a pjeasare ever new. And 
irere we to reltect upon them for a million of 
years, we ahonld be so little tired of the employ* 
BAcnt, that we should, on the coQtrary, find new 
pharms in it. It is in this light 1. often represent 
tp myself the felicity of the saints in heaven. I 
ardehtiy wish to be with th,em» becaose 1 am p«x- 
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Madcd it is in their society, in tlieir blessed in- 
tereourse only, that my insatiable desire of in- 
creaslog in knowledge and wisdom is to be satis- 
lied. Bnt; wliile we are still at a distance from 
this happiness, let as endeavoar, at least, to come 
as near it as possible, by babitnating onrselves 
now to what will be hereafter, and for evermore^ 
the employment of all the blessed sainU and aa* 
eels. Let US adore God in his wonderful works. 
Let OS endeavoar more and more to be acqaainted 
with Him. Let as reflect on his greatness. Let 
«s admire his power and wisdom in each of his 
creatores. And let as observe, in every season 
of the year, his goodness and tender mercies 
towards every being on earth. This emfrioyment 
will make as not only happy bat virtaoas: for. 
if we have God and iiis works continaally in onr 
sight, with what love and veneration shall we 
not be penetrated T with what confidence shall 
we not resign ourselves to Himt with what aeal 
and transport shall we noe sing his praise t O 
God, who art so worthy of all adoration! I will 
continaally reflect, with gratitade and venera- 
tion, on the wonders of thy power and wisdom, 
which fill the whole universe. I will raise myself 
from earth to heaven, by the chain of beings 
Thoa ban formed, in order to know Thee, to 
feel, and to enjoy thy goodness. Every thing 
aroond roe, every thing within myself, will serve 
to le.id me to Thee, as the soarce of ail ; every 
thing will more and more contribate to inflame 
me with love and piety. These, O heavenly Fa- 
ther I are the engagements I make before heaven 
and earth, in presence of every creatare thon 
hast formed ! This son which shines upon me, this 
air which f breathe, this earth which bears rae^ 
and gives me food, all natore, so wisely formed 
for oar wants and pleasores, shall one day rise aa 
witnesses against me, 'if I neglect to contemplau 
and adttiirc thy works. 
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MARCH II. 
Bad Wmtker, 

NATURE is still robbed of lu oraamenU. fU 
Appcftranee is still gloomy Mid savage. The sky 
is covered with thick clouds, and the air is loaded 
with vapours and snow. The momliigs are wrap- 
ped up in impenetrable fogs, that conceal the 
view of the rising son from ns, which scarce shewn 
itself, before dark and stormy cloods arise to pre* 
vent the earth from feeling its benign iuAaence. 
How little warmth it gives! No herb ventores to 
spring ap. Every thing still remains dead, and 
stripped of its ehanns. 

When will the lovely spring retnmf When 
will those fine days come, in which the eariy 
flowers invite ns to the fields and gardens f I 
doabt not but many hold this language, and bear 
with impatience the dull March days. But let 
us consider that even this temperature of the airj 
which we dislike, contributes to the good of the 
whole, and is part of the plan fiirmed liy Ood in 
his government. Were it not for these daya» 
which appear to ns so disagreeable, all our hope* 
of the advantages of summer would vanish.— 
Storms are blessings of nature, and fnM» are 
means she makes use of to render tlie earth fruit* 
ful. If the air was at present milder, and the 
weather finer, we should see millions of insects 
hatched, which would be very hurtful to thu 
seeds sown in the earth, ^x^d to the blossoms. 
What a risk also would the bods run, which the 
mild weather had brought forth, if there came a 
frost t But such is our blindness and ignorancei 
that we murmur against Ood, when we ought to 
adore and bless him : and we take for imperfec* 
tionawh«t ought to make •• aekBowtedge thm 
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viMlom and goodness of our Creator. We seldom 
know what we desire. To panish ns for oar im- 
pmdeot and nnreasanaivle wishes, Ood need only 
to ptant them. If the spring already displayed 
alL its charms, ho.w many folinwing days would 
lose their value I How quickly should we tire of 
them I And how hurtful to our health would the 
sudden change he from severe cold to intense 
heat! It is a blessing of God (a blessing which* 
like many others, we are insensible to), that 
spring draws on imperceptibly. Its delay keep* 
us in the most agre«U>le expectation, and our 
pleasure is but the greater when it comes. The 
rough stormy weather of March is a remain of 
the severity of winter. It prepares ns for the em 
joyment of fine days, and is the forerunner of 
that delightful calm which spring sheds upon our 
country. 

MARCH lU. 

The State qfeome Animale during Winter, 

WS do not yet see any of those millions of in- 
jects and birds, which, during summer, a«e in 
the air, in the water, and o» the earth. At th« 
approach of winter they disappear frcnn oar 
countries, where the cliusate does not agree witk 
ihem, and where they can no longer find food* 
The first stormy day is a signal to them to rest 
from their labour, to put an end to theiractiva 
life, and to quit their homes. We mistake if w« 
go farther, and believe that winter destroys those 
animals ; they continue tcHive even in that seaaoft 
ot the year. Providence so provides, thatnone of 
Ihem perish. 'l*he body of some animals is formed 
In such a manner, that the same oansea whieh 
deprive them of food, make such revolutions'^ i» 
them as prevent their requiring any. The cold 
HMmbs thfljB, ihey foil teio a Mwid sleepy whMt 
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iasU till the retorn of bcAtapMi tiM cwtlh MnsM 
Oflir -'MBBmrnrf ^mA to afaimt mgh «Dd v»kcn* 
^icni from their ]M>viBMi» TImbb* M^ivMBv M#ifr 
theiBMlvea in'tlM sand* i» pits, or hollow plMOSy' 
In the bottom of pondi or mwshet, where they 
eannot be found out or dietikrbed. Their state le 
a kind of death, or rather a swoon ; and they do 
not revive till the gentle #annth oi spring pene- 
trates to their retteats. Some sort of birds, af 
Hm approach of winter, nndertake long joameys^ 
to seek in other climate* a more temperate air 
and pn^>cr food. Some Sy in namhers flrom one 
coantry to another. Several go to Aflrica, cross* 
mg tbe Mediterranean, and retnm the Ibllowing 
l^riiqr to oar comitries. 

Lord, how admivabla is thy wisdom I Bow ten- 
der and beneacent thy mercies to the least of thy 
cfeatnres! Thon hast impressed npon the mind 
of some beasts that Wond^rlhl insUnct, which 
warns them of the day in which they shonld 
abandon theiKrMapBnar habitationk, in order to 
pass their winter in another elimate. Thoa hast 
poiiiled'6at to atherathe plaoes where they may 
pass in saMy their night of winter in a sonad 
sleep. Than ravivest them again, wbea the se^ 
son- of their nfw Hie anrivet. Svery time I ro> 
fleet on thase .ehanges, they lead me natarally to 
think of what #ill happen to myself at my death i 
for .my state, in soaw measare, resembles that of 
the«»bifds^ At the ami of my life 1 shall also <}nlt 
iny- home, my plieasores, and my compaaioas, 
togo^lntoabettorworld. I shall also rest and 
sleep-tome Ume; but, at the moment of the new 
aiealien,.! shall awake; and, clothed with tha 
ttraagth and beanty of yontb, 1 d^U begin a lilia 
that will be. eternal. What happena to aniasala 
alfordsma aba another edifying redeetioh ? 1 see 
from thence that €k>d watohes aver ev«n the very 
dnallcst link of tha knmanto chain of beinga. I 
diiawav fHlh.vhail AilkMiy ModMiaha piavldaa 
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for Ihe pretcnratioo of the w«ake»t and lowest of 
ereatores, in situations wherein it would appear 
impossible to mere human wisdom. W^nld it not 
then be doing injustice to the wise providence of 
my Creator, to doubt his eare of me, and to giva 
myself up to trouble and anxiety about my sob* 
sistencet Certainly, that God who gives 'to in* 
sects and to birds their food in due season; that 
God who provides them retreats, and places of 
rest, in piu and rocks; who directs them to find 
their food in different countries; that same God 
will take care of me in time of need and distress. 
I have a perfect confidence that he will provide 
all that is necessary for me, eyen when I see the 
least likelihood of it; he will find me a place of 
refuge, where 1 may rest in peace. 

M A&CU IT. 

WnuU and TemptuU. 

WITH what violence the air is agitated I Hear 
how the winds roar in the upper regionsl Be- 
hold, how the clouds gather ! how rapidly they 
fly! what deluges of rain they pour upon the 
earth! How tenable the force of the windsl 
they tear up the largest oaks ; they throw down 
palaces ; they shake the foundations of the earth ; 
and perhaps, alas, at this moment, some unhappy 
ship is dragged into the abyss, by the violence of 
the storm. The winds roar above it, and a gulph 
is underneath, and all around it, the waves of the 
sea rise mobntains high, ^las I in what distress 
are those unhappy people I How they wring their 
hands! How they shudder at every wave that 
rises to bury them in the deep I Before the fury 
of the tempest abates, there may beeome thots- 
sandsof families rained ; and more stHl, who wiU 
ho plnpgod into tbo gioaiieak iBiiitfy» by the death. 
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of their relMkms and IH«nd«. Bat, why does the 
wiee end beneficent Sorereign of the world thn« 
permit the winds to sprcnd terror end <le«tractioa 
by sen and land t ICad qaestion I What temerity 
to dare Jndge and eensnre the government o^ n 
Bcittg infinitely wise! Onght we not rather to 
reflect on his ways with respectAil silence, and 
be pcrsnaded they are always fall of goodncMf 
If whirlwinds and tempesu make terrible ra« 
Tages; if they shatter ships, or phinge them 
whole into the bottom of the sea ; if they over* 
throw Imildings, and destroy men and animals; 
bave we a right, for that reason, to blame the 
government of the Lord! 

They who calenlate with so mnch cara the mis> 
chief this element occasions, have tliey reckoned 
the advantages which accroe from itf Andacions 
mortals I Admire and adora the Sovereign of the 
world, who can even make storms contribote to 
the good of the oniverse. It is, in reality, by 
the particolar direction of Providence, that, to. 
wards spring, storms and tempests ssually ariaek 
At the retara of that fine season, the moist and 
mild air opens the earth, which had been closed 
all the winter. By this change of temperatnre, 
the air, which tlie cold had porified, is again 
filled with hartlul vapours. Plagnesand epidemic 
disorders woald soon destroy men and animals, 
if the air, by being agitated with storms, was not 
restored to its parity and wholesomeness. By 
that means, not only the vapoars, which wonld 
otherwise stagnate, aro pat in motion, bnt also 
vapoars of different natares being violently agi- 
tated, in every sense, it makes a happy mixtnro, 
more he^thfal to mankind, and more fraitfhl for 
the earthy Is it not, besides, a great advantage, 
that the winds serve, in some degree, as wings 
for the ships; and that these floating booses, 
laden with the riches of different parts of the 
world* can eftCBf in lets than twenty-fonr hoars 
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■Mke a |Mtaag« of mom lliaai Hfiy miies f T|»a«» 
eves ia the midst ctf At^rms ami tempeeU* tii% 
Lord is Beaefactor te lua or«at«res». Ev^rj lune 
I .hear Mm wwda roar ajbove mtf I wiU ackM>ari 
M«e kit foodnoas, anA 4huik» wifck i^ratefol r»« 
col totti — » oa the wisdom of hio uvmmmaa^ 
Bow admirable aoe. his ways^ evan ia- respaat toi 
Irhirl winds and storawl Thoa, O Jaui^, takesft 
tht winds oat oi tbj treataras.: Than, hfingeatb 
them fifom the extremitiet of ^he eartli: Thoia 
• appoinlest' the eooase khey are to. take: Thoi» 
settest hounds to them, and owiertst ihem to bei 
«aln, when they have foJfiUed thy desifns:*-^ 
Wherefore, then, shoald I he tevrifled or alaniK, 
ed, wheta thou directest those ministers o£ thy 
wiH'te execute thy orders f O my sooll Uiooglti 
eveii the tempests shoold htow aroood thee» th«« 
foeks he rent, though a veil of dftrkaesa ha- 
thrown -over aR nature, and the eartfa< shoahi 
Cromhte, let nothing fright or distuph thy traaw 
qaillfly : trttst in thC'Lord, and' rtst thy cares ob/ 
the fatherly ho«om«f him who rales^mDdl fovenia 
the universe.' He whO' direets the stars and. 
^inds,- the coarse- thejr are to ran, ean he noc 
point to thee a path io which thoami^ost walk. 
soearelyf However stormy, then, my lifis may 
he in this world, doea ifr became me tomdrmar at 
it,orto#eae1 Mio. Thai Qod who imposeasUence- 
on the mosiimpeluoas whUis* can easiliypiit a' 
stop tor the tempest of sorrowe which thveaten» 
th overlrhelm me; and,' when the- vratonee of 
aAiations shaU have sottciehil^ tried me, i Inay' 
hehold aierenOk bright day, and ea|oy a pavlhet 
oaliti* Ala9i"how mmy, who are now erossiag 
the sea for the good of s oc i ety^ are- straggliDg 
with the waves, in tiemhliimp exp#ctatioa of ho« 
lag M a memeat swallowed ap. I imag4no their 
distreaS) while, salh at home, I Ileten tethevoar* 
ing of the tempest. 
Sererelgn Ditpeaor •# alt ovwrt^ BatoV'Of tha 
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winds and seas, deign to hear the prayert they 
offer unto Thee in their distress. 



MARCH V. 

The Aurora Borealia, 

CNE often sees in winter, towards the spring 
eqainox, a sort of transparent, bright, and varie. 
gated clouds in the sky. Prom the north there* 
appears a splendid light, which comes close to 
the other cloads« Lastly, from these northern 
clouds, there dart white rays of light, which 
reach to the zenith. This ethereal phenomenon^ 
called Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, is 
still, in some respects, one of those natural 
effects, the cause of which cahnot be very ex- 
actly determined. Some naturalists suppose it to 
he a magnetic substance, ^bich, accumulating 
and thickening towards the north, may shed a 
Qertain light at a distance. Others think, what 
is more probable, that the Aurora Boreiiiis is oc-. 
easioned by nitnius and frozen particles, which, 
rising in the air, and joined to the vapours and 
tn the fat and oily exhalations sent forth by the 
whales, and other immense cetaceous fishes, 
which abonnd in the north, are lighted up, and 
made brilliant by that light, which the Lapanese 
almost continually enjoy. Lastly, some pbiloso- 
phers pretend, that this phenomenon is only the 
atmosphere inflamed, and a storm not yet come 
to maturity. The uncertainty in which the best 
informed and most learned men are, in respect 
to this phenomenon, is very instructive to us. 
How many things do we see in the air, in the 
sky, and upon the earth, which are still mys- 
teries, even to the very best naturalists? These 
phenomena ought to humble the human mind, 
whose pride-^and vain curiosity often prevent ac- 
VoL I. ' H 
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teowfedsinff how limited its faeolties are. A 
thonsand inconAidcrabte things coiifoaDd the most 
learned in their meditations, and escape our en- 
qairies. There are a thousand objects, which, 
indeed, we acknowledge to be planned with 
much wisdom, and to be very useful; but we 
seldom arrive at dificovertng their true prinoiples, 
their purpose, their connection with the ccrpo^ 
xea4 world, and its several parts. However, this 
i^noranee does not affect oirr happiness; and 
though, for example, we cannot exactly deteiv 
mine from whence the Aurora Borealis proceeds, 
we can live quietly and well without it. After 
all, ignerant as we may be on this point, and a 
number of others, we know, at least, that every 
phenomenon of the physical and intellectual worldf 
happens onlyi by the will of an all wise, almighty, 
and perfect Being, who directs them for the 
good of the universe. We have no occasion to' 
know more, in a life so short as ours; and thir 
is, doubtless, sufficient to induce us to adore and' 
bless trim, who is the Author of things so won* 
derfni, and so much above our comprehension. 

But I ought also to bless thee, O my Ood ! for 
not havinifbeen born in those superstitious and' 
ignorant times, when Whole nations were thrown 
into consternation and terror by these pheno* 
mena; This magniiicent sight painted to their 
disturbed imagination whole armies, and battles 
ibught in the air; and they drew most dreadfn^ 
prognostics from them. Tlie Anrom Borealis was* 
to them a prophet, which A^retoid, sometimes 
war, sometimes famine, and sometimes epidemic 
disorders. 

But, for my part, I find in the mild and majestic 
spltsinlourofthis light, a sign of the power and' 
goodness of God. I behold those celestial lights 
iHlhont fear ; because I know that the Lord of 
heaven has not created any thing to be a torment 
Kid misftnttve to kis creatares. And, perhaps. 
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Were are people in tlie norihern eonntries who 
draw nreat advantages from ihese phenoniena^ 
thoogh they &o litlle inAuence oars. 



MARCn VI. 

The Extreme smaUneu of certain Sodie$» 

TTI^ vantted sky, the depths of space, and its 
Diilimiied extent, those vast bodies which shine in 
(he firmament, the variety of creatures which 
cover oar globe, and which fill the air and th« 
teater; all these declare the glory of the mighty 
Ooci, and tell as his power is infinite. Bat it ninst 
not be supposed that the power and wisdom of 
the Creator Is only visible In the immense size 
of the world. Even in the smallest objects, in 
the most inconsiderable parts of tiie natural 
'Wt>r!d, the greatest subjects of admiration are to 
be found. The construction of a grain of sand, 
seen throagh a glass which magnifies objects a 
miTlion of times, is enough to fill the greatest 
tttind with astonishment. Who indeed would not 
be surprised to learn, that there is an insect who 
fives in the midst of a grain of sand, which the 
efre can scarce discover f Examine also with a 
microscope, which magnifies some millions of 
times, the mould of a bit of bread ; yon will see 
in it a thick forest of fruit-trees, the branches, 
leaves, and fruit of which are easy to be distin. 
fished. But even in your body, you may per 
cetve objects of inconceivable smallness, whichf 
perhaps, yon have not yet taken notice of, and 
yet deserve all your admiration. It is covered 
with an innamerable ranltitade of pores, of which 
the naked eye can only distinguish a small part* 
TVie cfpfdernMs resembles the scale of a fish ; it 
htL9 been calculated that a grain of sand would 
cover 1290 ot those scales, and that one single 
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scale wonlci cover 500 of those interstices, or 
those pores which give passage to the sweat and 
insensible perspiration. Have you ever reflected 
on the wonderfal construction of the hairs of 
your head; as inconsiderable as they appear, 
they are one <if the Creator's master- pieces. They 
are hollow tabes, each of which has its root, a 
SDbstance full of marrow, and several little 
threads which unite them. In that whitish mat- 
ter, that scale which food leaves upon teeth, and 
which settles there (by means of a microscope 
magnifying one million of times), a great number 
of little animals have b en discovered; and it 
has been found that, in a space not larger than 
a grain of gunpowder, there was a million of 
those animalcula. 

Are not these so m_a«y circumstances that ought 
to make us humble in our own eyes, and raise 
our ideas of the Supreme Being? Every thing 
ought to convince us that there are a thousand 
objects in nature, which are to us impenetrable 
mysteries ; that there remain a thousand disco- 
veries to be made; and that things which are 
not entirely unknown to us, we still know but 
superficially. There are, perhaps, a multitude of 
wonders in our own bodies, which no one has 
thought of, or suspected. How many impercep- 
tible objects may there not be in nature, out of 
the reach of the microscope, and of our under- 
standing, which, if known to us, would afford 
new piOofs of the greatness of Godt But the 
little we know is more than sufficient to convince 
us, that, in small things, as well as in great, the 
power, wisdom, and goodness, of the Lord is 
nianifested most admirably. The sand of the sea 
declares the glory of the mighty God, as well as 
the expanse of the heavens, the splendour of the 
sun, or the fury of the tempers. The lowest 
worm bids us give glory to its Creator; the trees, 
4a the magnificence of their clothing; ^Ue grain 
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ftHd the seeds, in tlieir minuteness, cry aload with 
one voice. It is Oud who hath made us ; glory be 
to our Creator ! Even the most diminutive crea- 
til re upon earth reminds os of his grealness. 1 
admire thy power and wisdom. Lord, in the for- 
mation of the gnat, as much as in the construc- 
tion of the elephant : in the humble form of a 
blade of grass, as in the majestic height of the 
oak ; in a grain of sand, as well as in the highest 
mountain. Ko creature thou hast formed can be 
unworthy ray attention. Who can tell, if the oh* 
ject of the most insignificant appearance may not 
contain the greatest wonders f A being that God 
hath vouchsafed to form, is it not, from that verjr 
eircamstance, wortliy my observation t 

MARCH VII. 

n'inter gradtuUly subsida, 

THE same wisdom M'hich, at the beginning of 
winter, caused the cold to come on gradually, has 
ordained ihat it should diminish also by degrees ; 
so that this severe season now draws insensibly 
towards its end. The sun already stays longer 
aboxH? our horizon, and reflects more heat npou 
the earth. Flakes of snow no longer cloud and 
darken the atmosphere. The nights are now 
only attended with a white frost, which vanishes 
with the mid-day sun^ The air becomes serene. 
The fogs and vapours disperse, or' fall in fertile 
showers tof rain. The earth becomes lighter, 
more moveable, and fitter to receive moisinre. 
The seeds begin to shoot. The branches, which 
appeared dead, begin again to bud; and some 
blades of grass venture to spring out of the earth. 
We seethe preparations which nature is making, 
in order to restore verdure to the fields, leaves 
to the trees, aud flowers to the gardens. She 
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sUenUy labours to bring Jbiack spring, Uioogb 4he 
storms, the hail, ai>d frosty nigbta, «liU oppose 
it iu some measare. 3he will soon lo^e ber sad^ 
gloomy appearaiice; and the earth will shiu« 
again in all the beauty of youth* Evejy change 
in nature is made thus gradually. Pvexy effect 
Avhich we perceive Ijas been prepared by pre* 
ceding effects, and a thousand little cirf:am* 
siancesy which escaped our observation, soccoed 
one another, till the end which naicire propos^js 
to herself is fulfilled. An infinite multitude ojf 
^Drings must be put in motion, before a single 
blade of grass can sJioojt, or a bod can blossom^' 
All the changes in winter^ jso disagreeable to us« 
must necessarily take place, in order to open to 
ns a promising prospect. Storms, rain, snow, and 
frosl, were essential, that the earth might rest 
and recover its str/ength and fertility, l^either 
could these changes happen sooner or later, be 
more or less sudden, or last longer or shorter, 
without injury of some sort to the fertility of the 
garth. Now, that the advantages of these plans 
of nature open insensibly to us, we acknowledge 
l^er designs ; and the hnppy consequences of the 
winter plainly demonstrate that it is a real bless* 
Ing to the earth. 

As the seasons, so do the periods and events of 
our lives contijioally vary. In that of every man 
there is so admirable and mysterious a chain of 
causes and effects, that nothing but futurity can. 
discover to us why such and such events were 
x^ecessary and^ beneficial. I see, perhaps, atprc. 
sent, why God caused me to be born of such pa- 
. rents rather than others ; why precisely such a. 
town should be the place of my birth ; why such 
and such unhappy accidents happened to me ; 
why it was necessary 1 should embrace such a 
kind of life, and no other. All this was then con- 
cealed from me : but now I comprehend that the 
IpaAt w.as necessary for tUe j>re««ut, and for the 
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f atnre ; «njl tliat several eveiiU, which i^d aoi 
At all seem to agree wiili the plan of my Uiti$ 
were however iiidisipensible* to make me as 
happy as I oow am. T also gi*adua11y «<>pj»aeh 
the niomeut in which all the eve«M of my life 
will he laid open and explain4'd* PerhafX I vm 
very near the period wheicio the winter of iNjr 
life will draw to its end* And 1 shall be on Uw 
point of entering a new world. O my Qodt 
^rjuit that jny heart may then be foil of bop« 
and joy. And, when all the visible creation difr 
appears from my sight, grant me a glimpse of « 
hlessed eternity ; and give me a foretaste cf it, 
whidi may raise me a,bov« every thing earthly 
«nd perishable. 



MARCH Till. 
Tk£ Human Body rcUUioUy t» UtiesBterior I\xrU* 

l?OW, that nature does not yet appear in futt 
lieanty, while the fields and garde^is afford no 
charms to unbend my mind agreeably, I will me> 
ditate on myself, and reflect on the formation ot 
my body. It will famish me with the be>t oppoiv. 
tanity of acknowledging the power and wisdom 
ef God ; and I shall learn, at the same time, to ha 
sensible of the value of my life. 

Of all the visible parU of the body> the head 
holds the first rank, not only from its beauty, but 
hecause it contains the principles of sensation and 
motion. AUthe senUmenU and t>ft««ion8 of titc 
MBl are painted on the face, which is the most 
heautiful part of man, and wherein .are placed 
ihe organs of the principal senses, by means of 
which we recieive the impression of outward oh* 
jects» The several motions of the lips and 
toagoe, whetlier they touch the palate or the 
tMUi« sevve lor afttcalaliai^ and eoable at Ir 
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^ive so many different inflections to the voice 
4ind to soand. With teeth we can either eat or 
grind our food, and the great number of glands 
to the mottlh famishes the saliva necessary for 
tligesUon. The head is placed on the neck, where 
it mov«» diflTerent ways, as ou a pivot, in order 
to tarn to which side it pleases. After the neck 
come the shoulders, so formed as to bear hcAvy 
loads. To the shoulders are fastened anus, and 
to those hands, formed in such a manner that 
they serve to pet form many movements, to touch, 
to take, to raise, to push away, &c. and the 
joints and bones support and facilitate the mo- 
tions. The chest contairts and guards the heart 
and inn);s, and for that purpose is composed of 
hard, strong rihs and bones. The midriff sepa- 
rates the chest from the belly, which contains 
the stomach, the liver, the spleen, and the intes- 
tines. All this mass rests upon the liips, the 
thighs, and the leps, which, as well as the arms, 
have several joints to make the motions easy. 
The feet support the wh<»le ; and the toes al)>o 
eontribntc to it, as they .serve to fix the foot firm 
•Ml the ground. Che flesh and skin cover the 
whole body. The hair of the head, aii^ the down 
. on other parts, guard from the bad elfects of cold- 
What variety in these exterior parts of the body, 
and yet they are only the principal and most 
essential of them. Their form, construction, orw 
der, situation, motions, and harmony, all afford 
incontestible proofs of the wisdom and goodness 
of our.Creat6r. No part of the human body is 
imperfect or deformed ; none useless ; no one 
hurts the otiier. If, for example, we were de* 
privedof the use of our hands, or if they were 
not provided with so many joints, we should be 
nnable to do many things we do. If we were to 
preserve our reason, and yet be quadrupeds oi: 
reptiles, we should be nnfit for arts or trade; 
we could not act, move, or laro, as we wished. 
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If we had bat one eye in the middle of our fore- 
heads, it would be impossible so see to the right 
€»r left } to take in so large a view, or distinguish 
so many objecU at a time. In a word, all the 
paru of the body are so constnicted and placed, 
€W to concnr to the beauty and perfection of the 
whole, and are well adapted for their difierenC 
purposes. 

Let ns, thereftHre, bless onr Creator, who has 
made as so wonderfully : and, while we feel the 
happiness of oar formation, let the sense of hts 
goodness never be effseed from oar minds. 



ft! ARCH IX. 

The Hope <f Spring, 

EVERY day drawn as nearer tci the pleasures of 
•priifg:, and gives us hope of the time approach- 
ing, iu which we may breathe more freely, and 
eontemplate nature with more satisfaction and 
joy. This sweet expectation is almost the only 
one which. does not deceive u%, being founded on 
the inyaHable laws of nature. The charms of this 
hope lire felt in every heart, without distinction ; 
Ibr thie beggar, as well* as the monarch, may be* 
hold the spring approach with pure joy, and pro- 
mise himself sure pleasures in it. This hope is 
not attended with impatience, because it extends 
▼ery far, and takes in a multitude of objects.— 
The coming of spring procures us a thousand neir 
pleasures : the beaaty and perfume of the flowers; 
the singing of the birds ; stnd every where the 
cheerfai prospect of mirth and pleasure. Most 
earthly hopes are attended with anxieUes; but 
that of spring is as satisfactory as it is innocent 
and pare; for Nature seldom deceives us. On 
tiM contrary, her presents generally surpass oxit 
•«KpeoiaUofiSy both in number andqaftlity. Let 
H8 
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M,.Ui«»efor.«» in theM.b#i«teroqs Mavqb days, «iv« 
•nrseLves op «iilirely to the sweet bppe a4 spring* 
mid tbe jay. it i^^pir^s* It ifragrcat Uessins 9$ 
Vr^videiice,. that, in aJL tbe changes of seasonA^ 
iiQ4i the vici&6ilade& o£ life, we can sUH nourisb 
hppeJn, our hearts. 'Winter, whi^h haw. dvawa 
i|ear iCs end, woald have beeainiiuixcly raoEemeA 
lancholy' without this comfortable prospect. Siu 
QOncagfrd by tbe ho{ie q€ spring, we have patient- 
ly borne tbe incoovcnjence of cold and bad wea<* 
Ui/9r, and ajcc now on the. point of aeeing that hop« 
abandaotly realised. A few more disagr«eabJ«. 
days, and the sky will become serene, the air 
milder, the son will revive nature, and the earth 
will re-assume its ornaments. 

O most merciful God! I return Thee thanks for 
these sources of joy and torn tort which Thou hast 
opened to ns, to soften the evils of life. With 
what goodqess throwest Thou a veil over the fu* 
turje eviU which are. to happen i while, on tha. 
eontrary ,.Thqagivest a. distinct view of tbe bless* 
ings and pleasures designed us. Without hope^ 
the earth would be a vale o£ misery, andonr livea 
a. series of socrow and pain* ButvTbon hast given, 
u^ hope^ aa an agvee^le companion. tJiroughi oiw 
Pflgr«<nage.. W,hea. aU afoqnd u% is a^oQmy, ift 
opena for oji A dheor^ piwspeet of fatnrit^, which« 
iyrviveii». and ^MtbhrS' us- ta waJk with eontenft 
Ihr^ogh tlie pori»wfiilpfMLhs>oC life. Uow^fteDai 
0> heavenly Faihei ! b«si Thou not.Uiqs.r^Md mji- 
di^ecieA hear^ and stisengthesed my ooungf^ 
Hlhen neady U>> C^iL me.l I bless, Thee for everjiB 
imgrof hojpfs whiph ha-s aoimaud my soqI; for 
evarjj^ blfMsing received, andfoQ all, thaw hei«« 
^fiin resa»;«cd foii i»e* Wbnti words^ inde«i> 'can. 
exvrcM.the, great hopes.1 may indulge aa a^Chn** 
tHui Y Praised bc^th#[ menc^O Divine B^deouwtii 
which ha«.eiitiUeKl m«tOthoi)« a.feli«ityr nptiCOQr. 
4ni|d. wathiB thA munww liqiUeiof this li£a.. PraiMn 
hn to VHmfyrSk0 ItaMdi h<ttmXlloi» t|ii«tiCiir«» 
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Whtft woaM 4iie the iNtppinMs orf thin woHd, if 
tro coMtt -MM efvK»>' Uie deU^ktful itape of -etrer. 
lastingrlife, «f eterrml hftpfyrness! Sictce ve hove 
this gicNrSous 4Kipe) o«fh( we wtA to reckcni m no* 
tilings tbe«<ril8wr tKte world f Wlmt «Mitt!«r bo^ 
long aMd «evef«ttie winter of oar livest Xet us 
hope for spiing. I^el as aw«it the renewal and 
l>eif6eti<Mi ore«1siene*el« tlw world to eome. 



MARCH Z. 

3%< ff^/Wfc From, 

tT f 8 i^ry u«ml, at t1ii» mmois for the bashes* 
and otlier thiiig^ exposed to the open •air, to a|^* 
pear as 4f U»ey were covered Willi angar. Thw 
boar or white fraslisoiily frozcN vapours, #hich 
lo«e their flaidrty ifrMa the iiodies they totfeh. 
There falls a dew ei^ery day» however impereep-" 
liMe it nay be. It i5 heat oiily which can rendcc 
H flnid, hat it is very easy for a body to lose iu 
warmthy particuiarly ^hen tt iis tMn and deH^ 
eate, abd happens to toach bodies tuuch colder 
than Hself. In the cold nigh is of spring, the 
bashes must lose More beat than thicker branches. 
It is conseqaently natural that the little twigs 
should be covered with frost when the others are 
free from it. When the dew fixes on bodies con- 
siderably colder than itself, it communicates its 
heat to them immediately ; asd, of cears^ Ui« 
dew, having lost the caase of its fluidity, its parts 
connect, draw close, and form a light coat of ice. 
If to those vapours ready to freeee, there Join 
others not yet so, the latter Jnsuatly lose their 
ll«idity,and setttiog irregularly on the former, or 
near them, altogetltcr form what is called the 
hoar-frost. It is therefore easy to compreheud, 
how it elbmctimes bappesis that ««r hsa^ and the 
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liair of animals, i« covered with trwt. The per- 
tpi ration and exhalation of the movth and nose* 
if they settle on hair, ftnd are exposed to the cold 
air, occasion this sort of congelation. It is in 
thesarae way that we can account for the shining 
threads often seen in winter on buildings. If the 
walls are cold to a certain degree, the watery 
▼apours which are settled on thenr, condense and 
freeze. But when the cold is extreme, and it 
freezes hard, this effect does not follow, because 
the vapours are already frozen in the air; and sup. 
posingeven that they lightnponthe waU,they can- 
not remain there, because they only touch it with 
some of their parts. However, it sometimes hap- 
pens in hard frosts, that th^ walls become white 
as if covered with snow ; but it is a certain proof 
that the severity of the cold is going to abate. 
Here, again, let us acknowledge the wise and 
beneficent views of our Creator. In his hand, 
and under his'direction, all the effects of nature, 
at every season, tend towards the general good 
and the fertility of the earth ; and since every 
phenomenon, in each link of the great chain of 
creation, contributes to the perfection of the 
whole, is it not reasonable to acknowledge the 
minutest parts, and to celebrate, with grateful 
hearts, every blessing he bestows upon us? 

MARCH XT. 

rarUty qfMeam nkieh contribute to the Fhrtilitp 
of Nature, 

THE wisdom of Providence makes a^e of several 
means to render the corporeal world fruitful. 
Sometimes the clouds fall in rain, in order to 
purify the air from hurtful vapours, to soften the 
earth, and give it new nourishing juices. At 
other times, when the earth ia^ deprived of tht 
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bleaui^;^ of rain, a aoA dew moUtens and readen 
Uie eanb froiOiil, and rcriveft th« ieeble ]»lMitt 
ready lo wtlher. God hae^rdaioed UmU each tei^ 
•on sbcMild have pecatiM* meam o#fcnricbtng the 
earth. The snow, which ia winter ooveredoar 
fields and meadows, not only served to guard the 
earth from the severe cold, bat, by means of the 
salts wiUi .which it is mixed, contribatcd also to 
the feriilitj of the land. The freqaent storms 
that are felt in spring preserve the air from cor* 
roplion, dry the earth, and disperse the rain over 
the wh4»te sorface of the globe. What benign in* 
fluence have they also apon the earth in making 
it fruitful, though, daring summer, they excite 
the terror of timid and fearfnl people! With 
€vcry thander^hower the Creator sfireadshis pre* 
cioos blessings on the earth. One may, withoat 
extravagance, mainUtn with oeruinty, that there 
is no revolation in the air, or on the earth, which 
does net, directly or indirectly, contribute to the 
fertility of our globe. Each season brings back 
the phenomena peculiar to it; and each phenome- 
non of natore produces ^eets, the happy inlla- 
ence of which is more or less visible. Even those 
plagues, which cause the entire desiraction of 
certain countries, are only particalar evils, which 
oontribate to fulfil beneficent views, as there re. 
soil from them advantages to the woiid, when 
considered in the whole. 

In all times and places 1 acknowledge thy ten- ' 
der care, and the effects of thy mercy, O all wise 
and beneficent t'reator ! Lord of all times and sea- 
sons ! Tliy praise rises fromjhe orbit of the earth 
«p to the heaven of heavens! Our globe loUs in 
the starry space, sometimes sown with fiowers, 
•ometimea covered with snow; here adorned witis 
vines* there crowned with ears of corn. It sing* 
Uiy praises, and joins its notes with the harmony 
of the spheres* Wlien the snow and ice change 
oar fields into deserts; when the tempest roars in 
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Uie vinAa; when thy liglMmBgi autlBe «oi«al« 
trmnble^ wken tke rrrers, lesving Vhcir be^» 
ov«rA»w OMUiUiOT) wliea «li the dwneiits vt^m 
to ooMpire the ^Aeatrnafeioa of the -world ; it i« 
tAM OiMtiiiDii preparasWfor the mhabkABtsof dM 
earth health, joy* peace, and plenfty. 

Hexie I repreaeot to myself the >difffeNMt meant 
hy which (if 1 way ate the expresnoa) Ood ven. 
deia the atanal warU firaitlul. In order to lead 
laaakiad to a aeaae of their destination, to a horror, 
of siov aod tio the practice of virtae, Ood some* 
tiaies makes use of ▼ieSeat, aad sometimes of fntld 
methods. Smaetinies he thinks proper to punish 
the sinner severely » to lay heai^y judgments, and 
of a loag daration, upon him, in order to awaken 
him from his slnmber« He speaks to hardened 
hearts, as to the Israelites on Monat Sinai, with 
Ugbtnings, as with a voice of thondcir. With 
ethers he makes ase of opposite measures t he 
^dcavonre to enatch them from viee and vanity, 
and tA draw them to htm by the f ettUe ways of 
blecAinffS aad goodoeu. I am of tliis a living wit- 
ness; and I aeknnwledg«, O Lord! to the prais« 
of thy mercy ytlint thoa iiast done every thing to 
liead me to Thee. Sometimes it has pleased Thee 
to lay thy heavy band apon me, and to humM« 
my pride with chastisement. Thoa hast sent me 
sickness and other mi«fortanes, to lead me to re> 
fleet upon*my errors. At other times, Thoa hast 
endeavtonred to draw me by milder ways : thoa 
bust loaded mewitii blessings; and thy mercies, 
like Lbe refreshing rains of spring, have falleit 
abundantly upon me. But what hast Thou ob* 
tained from me, in giving me so many mean9 of 
grace 1 Have I home the fruit wbieh a good mil 
iMver refuses when the sky 1^ favouTabtetoItT 
Alas 1 my heart was like a rock which lio thandef 
conld move, no rain ooald soften. Hitherto moft 
of the means Tbou hast used have been fmitless: 
hat wUl they always be so t Wo. It is time to be 
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more 4eeii«* iiior« ohedkeM, Tkm longer I defer 
my repeMtimee, ibe more j»y uam and Idltte* will 
increase* and the more dificnii it wtii be to ba- 
nish tliem from my heart.-*-! aAk bat one ftswtmt, 
O my God I it is, thai Thou wilt never ceam u> 
a&Kiat my conversion. Tbo» raayesl either inti» 
midate me by tiireat», or encoorago me by thy? 
yromi^ies; lead>»e to Thee by the rigoaraof p«« 
«^&hmtnt« or by tbe petHiiasionoCineraiiea* I bless,* 
^foie baadf alt the meana ei salvakion Thoo meiyw 
est choose : only graai that I nmy retam to Thee, 
i|od become fruitt'aL im good works. 



MARCH XIU 
17u Adwtmtage* the SM,p9V€mrem «#• 

A SUPERFIGlALs^Kie^eASiOBoavglAbB might. 
I^ve. reason to-Uunlt there i« »•«« jjust.proportsonr 
•£ water and of land*. At firs* sight ia aitpeam a» 
i£ the inunense qqamity o€ water, which takes op< 
aftgreat a. part of it, was incon«stewt with the idek- 
ISC onght to bay« of the Di vine Wisdom and Oood> 
i}esa. We ^oy it mighjb be- nrare ad vaivtageous^. 
U tb« Cneater ha4 ohange<i into finn land the 
enormous space' wlueh comprehends the oeeaRr 
tbe aea8» Uber lakes» and rirera» Bat in this, as in 
i^thonaaiid ethera Uungs,.weoBly shew ourigne- 
r#ii«e and.wanAoCjadgmeBtk 

U ikfl oo«»n> wa» reda«9ed/to half what it i«, it 
couldtoqly^ produce half^Ahe vapoqra it exhaies;. 
«oaseq.«enti>y^ we coiiid not have so many rivers^ 
and. the earth wenld. noti be suflteieeiiy watered n 
fpK the q.aaatjiy of the waters which rise ie in. 
UrAporUonto the sodiaoe.of theaea^aad.the beat 
wJuch dttaws them. ThastheCmator haa wisely, 
ordauied, that. the. ae% should' be hmge enoogh^te 
f^mM^ thf* oecQHary^ ^ipaiw.foa watesing thek 
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earthi which woald not have been possible. If it 
had filled a le^s space. The sea, then, has been 
made a general reservoir of the waters, in order 
that the beat of the sun should draw vapours from 
it, which afterwards fall in rain, or, when they 
gather at the tops.of mountains, become sources of 
rivers. If the extent of the sea was moreconfined, 
there would be many more deserts and barren 
coantries, because there would fall less rain, and 
there would be fewer rivers. What wonld be- 
come of the advaouges which result from com- 
merce, if that great heap of water did not exist f 
God did not design that one part of the globe 
should be totally independent of the other. On 
the contrary, he designed that there should be in- 
tercourse among all the people of the earth. It 
was forthat purpose he intermixed it with seas, 
in order to open a communication between those 
at the greatest distance from each other. How 
coold we bring OTcr our riches uid treasures, if 
we had no other means but horses and carriages t 
How could commerce go hn, if navigation did not 
open unto us the easiest way : in this division of 
water ami land on our globe, I can see a new 
proof of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 
However distant 1 may be from the sea, I daily 
experience the happy effects of it. 

Oh I why are we not still more gratelhl to God 
for this blessing t The knowledge of his adorable 
attributes, which the earth and seas impress upon 
m, ought it not to excite us to glorify his holy 
Vamet Yes, Lord, my heart is disposed to ren*. 
der the thanks due unto Thee;, assist me, by thy 
Holy Spirit, that my gratitude may be acceptable 
to Thee. Perhaps I am not as sensible of this 
blessing as I ought. Other people, possibly, feel 
the value of it more than I do. But, were not 
any people to remember thy mercies, the sea it- 
self woald bear testimoiiy of thy power, and be 
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the herakl of tby wondrouA iroodness : for all thy 
creatures, the «ea, the earth, and all its inhabl- 
tantSy celebrate thy praise. 

MARCH XIII. 

The Diffitrence between Animali and PUtnU, 

THE diflerence between animals and plants is 
so erreat, and so visible, that it requires but a very 
sliebt observation to be convinced of it. Undoubt- 
edly, one remarkable difference consists In the 
animals having the faculty of moving and chang- 
ing place, a faculty of which the vegetables are 
totally deprived. A much more essential differ* 
ence is the faculty of feeling, which cannot be 
denied to animals, while it cannot be granted ti> 
planu. To this must be added, the manner of 
b^ing nonrlsbed, which is still another distinction 
between them. Animals, by means of exterior 
oi^ans, are capable of choosing their proper food ; 
plants, on the contrary, are obliged to take what 
nourishment the earth affords, without any choice. 
This is given them from the moisture of the earth* 
and by the action of the veins in the leaves, which 
pump and draw in the nourishing juices with 
which the air is iUled. The number of species is 
much greater in the animal than in the vegetable 
kingdom. In the insects alone there may, per- 
haps, be a greater number of classes (taking in 
those which can only be seen with a microscope) 
than there are of visible plants on the surface of 
the globe ; neither have the animals such confor- 
mity with each other as the plants have, whose 
resemblance makes it difficult to class them. 
Another circumsUnee, which marks the differ- 
ence between the two kingdoms, is the manner 
in which they propagate, very distinct from each 
other, notwilhstauding the accidental similarity 
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fovnd hetveao Lheni. Who can avoid t^bserviiig 
aoother remarkable diScrence, .as to \he ;place 
-where ihey live? The earth is the only i»lace 
-where plants can grow and multiply ; most of 
them rise above its surface, and are fastened to 
the soil by roots more or leas strong. Others are 
entirely under ground. A small number grow in 
the water ; bat, in order to Jire, it is neceaaary 
they should take root in the earth. .Animals, on 
the contrary, are less limited in j;>lace. An iM«ii. 
merable multitude people the j»urface aaid the 
interiof parts of the earth, Some inhabit the 
bottom of the sea. Others live in the waters, at 
a considerable depth. Many live in the air, ia 
vegetables, in the bodies of men and animals, ia 
fluid matter, and also in stor»es. If we cpu&ider 
animals and plants, in respect to size, we shall 
find still a striking difference. Between the size 
of a whale and that of a mite, the distkiction is 
much greater than between the highest oak and a 
bit of moss. Lastly, it is paiticotarly in the form 
of animals and plants, that the general and most 
striking difference subsists. Most of the latter 
have, in that respect, so distinct a character, that 
it is impossible to confound them with vegetabies. 
However, let us not imagine we have perfectly 
discovered the limits ivbich divide the animal 
from .the vegetable kingdom, or that we have 
found out aU that distiuguUhes them. Nature^ 
to diversify her works, makes use of almost im- 
perceptible shades. In the chain of beings, per- 
fection increases successively, and rises by mil- 
lions of degrees, so that a more perfect speciea 
differs very little from that which preceded iH 
How narrow ane the bounds which separate th* 
plant from the animal 1 Xliere are plants which 
appear s^a^ible, and animals which seem de- 
prived of sensation. Nothing proves this better, 
than the discoveries made in coral. Formerly it 
was Mpposed Uiat corals were sea p\w\t, hat now 
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there are sti-ong reasons for placing them amoog 
auimaU; for, what was then taken for a flower^ 
ha« proved txt be really an animal. XJUas every 
order of creature* rises insensibly ta perfectiou« 
by numberless degrees. The more observatlont 
are made, the more reason is there to be convinc* 
ed ^nX it is impossible to fix the exact limits of th« 
three kingdoms, the mineral, the vegetable, aQ4 
animal ; and that amongst most creatures tii^re it 
more conformity than dissimilarity. It is at least 
certain, that the limits which divide the most per- 
fect creatures, from those that are a degree lest 
so» become at last imperceptible to understaad* 
ings so limited as ours. These observations ooght 
to convince as that the world, with all the crea- 
tares it ooutain% is the work of an infinite Being. 
So much harmony and snch difi'erences, so much 
variety with so much aniformity, can only pro- 
ceed from the Almighty, omniscient, and perfect 
Being, who creHted the universe, and all that ia 
in it. Let our hearts rise towards him. Let at 
go from the stond to the plant, from the plant to 
the brnle, from the brote to man, and from man 
to the heavenly spirits ; then Uke onr flight to- 
wards th« everlasting, incommensurable Being, 
the Creator of the world, the Preserver of plants, 
the Protector of animals, the Father of mankind, 
the King of spirits.— SCeasure, if possible, mea- 
sare his greatness, and try to sound the depths of 
his wisdom. Thrice holy Godl created beings 
arc too weak to know thy works. They are im- 
mense : and to tell them all, would be to be irtfi. 
nite like Thee. Therefore, the less capable we 
are of conceiving liow far the wisdom of God ex- 
tends, the more we ought to reflect on his great- 
ness! and, above all, to imitate his goodness as 
much as is in our power. We see that no crea- 
ture is deprived of the merciful care of the Lord. 
It is extended to the stone and the plant, as well 
aa to men and aoimals. In his sight (in aoue 
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respects) there is no distinction : his mercy is over 
all hts works. Let us, in this also, endeavour to 
imitate our Maker. We fill, it is true, a distin- 
gut&hed rank ainong^ created beings; but let as 
take care not to be cruel or tyrannical towards 
creatures who appear to be inferior to us. Let as 
rather endeavour to enjoy, wilh (gratitude and mo- 
deration, all those designed by God for our ase. 

MARCH XIV. 

The Uniformity and Variety in the Works qf 
Nature. 

THE sky over our heads, and the earth under 
our feet, remain always the same, from age to 
age ; and yet they aftbrd us^ now and then, spec^ 
tacies as varied as they are magnificent. Some- 
times the sky is covered wilh clouds, sometimes 
serene, sometimes blue, and sometimes of differ, 
cnt colours. The darkness of night, and the light 
of noon day, the dazzling light of the sun, and 
the paler light of the moon, boceeed each other 
r^ularly. The immeasurable space of the hea> 
Tens appears somelinied a desert, and sometimes 
strewed wilh an infinite number of stars. To how 
inany changes and revolutions also is our earth 
subject ? For some month;" uniform, and without 
ornaments, the severity of the winter robbed it 
of its beauty; the spring renews its youth.; sum- 
mer will shew it still more rich and beautiful ; 
and, in some months after, aniumn will pour 
upon us every sort of fruit. What vaiiety. also 
on our globe between one country and another f 
Here, a flat level country presents us plains be-' 
yond the liinitit of sight; there, high mountains 
rise crowned wilh forests; at their feel fertile val- 
l^ys arc watered with brooks and rivers. Here 
gulphi and precipices ; there still lakes } and, far- 
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thcr off, ImpctBous torrent». On every side- is 
aeen a variety which pleases the eye, and opens 
the heart to aensstions of pare and sweet delight* 
This same assemblage of oniformily and variety 
is found in all the vegetables on our globe. They 
take from their commoa oHaUicr Mil Uae arnmr »». 
tore, and the wme food : they have all the sam* 
manner of %pri»ging up and prowiug : yet, what 
a prodigioQs diiTereiice between a blade of grass 
and an oak ! AH together are ranged under ceiv 
tain classes. Those of the same species are indeed 
very like one another ; and yet what differences 
we see in them ! It is the same «n respect to ani- 
mals. The wisdom of the Creator has divided 
them also into classes; and whatever variety 
there is in them, they still preserve essential re- 
semblances. There is even a certain degree of 
conformity between man and the loweH class of 
animals. However superior man may be to 
animals in many respects, has he not, in com* 
mon with them, and even with plants, the sama 
means of foodt Is it not the sun, the air, the 
earth, and water, which provides it for them all 
alike 1 The plants grow, ripen, fade, and die; 
and those laws of nature extend to animal*, and 
even to roankiDd. If we next examlna the variety 
of the hnman species, what an astonishing assem., 
hlage o/confurmKy and diversity i Haman natnre, 
in all times, and among all people, is ever the 
same ; and yet we find, that, of this innumerable 
multitude of men spread over the earth» each in- 
dividual has a farm peculiar to himself, partica. 
lar talents and countenance, which, to a certain 
degree, serve to distinguish him from any other* 
It seems as. if the wisdom of the Creator chose to 
vary, in the highest degree, all bis works, as far as 
was compatible with the essential construction 
peculiar to each species. All the creature) on our 
globe are divided into three classes, minerals, ve« 
getables, and animals. These classes divide into 
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fcltfds ; the kindis into numbelrVess sorts of iifdl- 
vidnals. FVom th«nrce it is, that th«r« is n(^ crea. 
tare on efarth aion-e, or without resetnblance'to its 
otm species. Tliere is no species which has ntrt 
some connection with others, or a general afffrrify 
with the rest of the wt>rld. From this assemblage 
Of uniforrarty and diversity (which h of infiirite 
extent) derive the ord^r and i>eauty*of the uni- 
vei-se. Tlite difference between the conn tries df 
our globe proves the wi-dom of the Most High, 
who chose that each being should have its certain 
place, and' lias so fixigd their destination, tlmt it 
■woiiTit be impossible t<t change the connfeciion or 
distinetiitn he has made between them. Bveil fhe 
niiantest worksof nature, such as only cYin be* seen 
through a microscope, discover such nnioii and 
rarlety together, as must necessarily raise our 
souls to the contempFation of the infinite wisdom 
of the Creator. 



MARCH xr; 

ALL vegefaibles spi-hMf from seed»; bnt th€ 
gretcCiA- number of these are not sown, and are 
even inriiBi'Metons. It is natiAe that disperses 
them. With this vie>tr, she Tias fhmished some 
teeds with a sort of HghC dbvn, or little feathers, 
Whith 8erv« as ^ings for the witid to carry them 
riway, and' spread them every where. Other seeds 
acre small and heavy enough to fidi perpcndicn- 
hirlyoirthe earth, and to sink themselves into \U 
Others, of a larger or fighter sort, which might 
6e carried* away by the wintl, have one or mare 
Kttle hooks to catch atidtpreveitt them fVom going 
too ftir from their place. There are some inclosed 
ht elastic cases, which (as soon as they are touch- 
e*, or-*cq[oite a cerCain degree either of rfryWBf 
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cnr mmatav^ ^rerfriveiv or cast to Moreecnveirient 
4MUaa999* And, wbat is Mill more athvinible, M, 
4lMt nsiarfr aettm» to faarre g:iv€» lo some birds 
tlie care of planting trees. Tbey sow th« nots, 
which afterwards shoot and grow. Ravens have 
keen thus sent to plant oaks: and this is their ma- 
4hodr: they NMk« a hole with their hilt, avd drop 
an aconv into it, whieh they afterwards eor^r with 
earth and BHns. It miist not be supposed they do 
all this with ai» intention to plant trees. It is ia. 
fltinct alone which promputheai. They birvytbe 
acorn for their food. It shoots, and becomes an 
oak. Many seeds, by their ogreeable taste and 
smell, invite the brrd^ to swallow them ; and thns 
transport them here and there, and render them 
fraitfol^ by the heatof their bowvla. After having 
kept them some time on their stomachs, they let 
Ihem ftdl on- the groond, where tlMy take root« 
riiDot^-Waaiom, and produce new seeds. 

Let OS here admire the- wise and tender care of 
Vrewidener* If the sowing of seeds hi meadows 
aftd foiesU'had keen entirely left to mankhvd, in 
wiMt a bad oondition would they be I Observe, 
how, at the return of spring, the grassand flowers 
wpring np, and adorn the earth, without our hav^ 
tog in- any degree contributed tewairds H. Ten* 
der and amerctfal Father! bow great is thy iove 
towajrda thy creataries ! and how admirable is-thy 
wisdom i Bot this is not all that is to be adaiired 
ia respect to /seeds. It is remarkable that the 
whole plant, however great it may be, is all con^ 
seated in the narrow space of the seed. The whole 
trunk of the oak, iu leaves, branches, and root;, 
are already in the acorn. A^ the preservation 
and prepagation. o# all species depend greatly oa 
the seedy the Creator has Uken care to prdteet 
it sufficiently. The plants which reanaivaHtke 
year in the groand» how carslblly are their bloe^ 
fsms and seeds inclosed dawing winter in the buds» 
vheca llwy. aeawcU. pxoteotcd, aiMt eoreved wiUs 
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eloM coaUof carioQs textare. As for those planU 
which cannot bear the cold of winter, they are 
preserved under ground by their roots f>r fruit, 
till the mild warmth of spring makes them bud 
again. Some seeds are lodged in the middle of 
the froii ; others in pods and shells, and somein 
wooden cases and cods. Bnt every seed is prob 
taetcd and preserved in the manner most suitable 
to iu natom. £very where we may trace tha 
Divine Creator. Th« uiinntest works of natnra 
prove his wisdom and goodness. 



MARCH XVI. 

Of the Site and Distance of the Sum. 

IF we had never been thoroughly sensible of 
the extreme smallness of our globe, and our own 
nothingness, perhaps we should feel it in a strong 
manner, by reflecting on that immense body 
which communicates light and heat, not only 
to oar earth, but also to a multitude of other 
worlds. The sun is almost in the centre of the 
planetary system, and, in some degree, monarch 
of sixteen worlds ; for th<^ six planets of the first 
' magnitude, and the ten secondary planets, are 
only worlds, which receive their light, heat, and 
inward motion, from the sun. This alone is suffix 
eient to prove the prodigious size of it, which is 
still more confirmed by its being visibly greats 
notwithstanding the immense distance it is from 
us. But there can remain no doubt, if we admit 
the calculation and measures of astronomers ; the 
result of which is, that the diameter of the sun ia 
at least ari hundred times larger than that of the 
earth ; and consequently the globe of the son must 
be at least a million of times larger than onrs. The 
astronomers vary in opinion as to its distance : bnt, 
in drawing a line between the greatest and least 
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tJiat they Mip|MMe, it muH be tventy.twathOQMiMl 
lialf diameters of the e«Tth. Kow, the half <Ua- 
' meter of the earth in eight haiidred and fifty Oer- 
man leacnes. This diameter is perfectly suited 
to the effects of the son, and its inflneoce npon as. 
Some planets are nearer to it : bat if oar earth 
were in their situation, it would be reduced to 
ashes. Other planets are so far from it, that if onr 
globe was at an equal disunce, it would be en« 
veloped in a frightful and perpetual darkness, and 
would not be babiuble. We have reason, bow* 
ever, to believe, that thoie worlds which are 
more or less near the sun than m'c are, hare been 
.adapted by the Creator for inhabitants. Either 
their constitntlon or their atmosphere being dif- 
ferent from ours, or the InhabiUnU, being of 
another nature, are enabled to support the ex. 
tremes of heat and cold. But, perhaps* what Iim 
just been said of the size and difttance of the sa;i 
may appear exaggerated. For o«r eye sees no- 
thing so large as the earth we inhabit. It is to 
that we compare the snn, which is a million of 
tioies laixer. It appears small to as at such a 
distance ; and from thence we are tempted to be- 
lieve oar eyes rather than our reason. If Ood 
had placed ns on a planet, which, in comparison 
of the earth, was as small as the earth is in com- 
parison of the son, the sixe of the earth would 
appear as improbable to ns as that of the sun 
does. It is not wonderful, then, that we should 
be struck with astonishment, in reflecting on the 
siae and distance of that body. But it was not 
merely to excite our admiration, that Ood placed 
it in the heavens. This admiration ought to make 
ns look up to the great Being, who is the Creator, 
the Guide, and Preserver of the sun. In compa- 
rison of his greatness, the greatness of the snn is 
- hut a speck ; and its hrigiuness but a shadow, 
compared to the daxsUng splendour of the Lord. 
Tol. 1. I 
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What must be" the greatness, the power, and glory 
of him who created the siin? Let us try to pursue 
this idea; let us dwell on it ; and we shall find it 
infinitely more incomprehensible than the size of 
the sun. If the earth is so small, in comparison 
of that globe of fire, how inexpressibly little must 
it be in comparison of the Lord ? If there is such 
immense space between the sun and eafth, what 
an inconceivable distance must there be between 
us anji infinity! " Who is like unto thee, O Lor4 1 
Who can be compared to Thee ! No praise can 
equal ,thy greatness : no understanding, however 
sublime, can reach that height. O Thou, the life 
and light of every being ! splendour, majesty, and 
glory, surround Thee. Thou deckest thyse)f with 
light, as it were with a garment.'* Let it be our 
constant employment to praise the Lord, every 
time we feel the salutary cfi'ectsof the sun, which 
is the master-piece of his hands. Let this testi- 
mony of the greatness of God, which we every 
moment feel, teach us how worthy he is to be 
adored ; how tender the mercies with which hia 
watches over us ; and how greatly he merits our 
whole love and confidence. But, in admiring the 
sun, let us not forget to think of our Divine Re- 
deemer , that Sun of righteousness, \7ho visited 
Qs in our distress, and whose light brings us health 
and salvation. The efi'ects of his grace are as 
necessary to our "salvation, as those of the sun arc 
to unr natural life. We should be plunged into 
a night of the greatest obscurity, into a night of 
sin and despair, if he had not, by liis blessed re- 
demption, brought light, consolation, and righte- 
ousness into the world. '^ 
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MARCH XVII. 

The imperjbct KnowUdgt toe liavt qf Nature, 

'WHY ha« not the Creator given as facilities 
for a more profound knowledge of the corporeal 
world? The limits of oar understanding, in this 
respect, seem to be directly contrary to the eild 
that he has proposed. He requires that we should 
ILnow hiif perfections and magnify his Namb. 
But the true means of being better acquainted 
with his glorious attributes, and to magnify them 
more worthily, would if not be by giving us a 
more perfect knowledge of the works of the crea- 
tiob f It appears to me, as if I could so much the 
better admire the greatness of the Supreme Being, 
and contribute so much th« more effectually to 
tlie glorification of his holy Vame, if I were 
able to take in the whole, to know the perfection 
of each part, to discover at^he laws and springs 
of nature. If I' at prese^'admire the infinite 
greatness of God> while T'CjAy know a part of 
his works, what would mwSentiments be, how 
should I be absorbed in t^e 'meditation of his 
glorious attributes! With what'profound vene- 
ration should I not adore him, if I could pene- 
trate farther into the knowledge of nature, and 
could better explain all its springs I But, per- 
haps, I am mistaken in this opinion; at least, it 
is certain that, since God has not thought prb- 
per to give me a deeper knowledge of nature,' I 
must glorify him in proportion to my powers, 
more than I should have done in the other case. 
Oaght I to be surprised that, in my present state, 
1 cannot discover the first principles of nature. 
The organs of my senses are too weak to penetrate 
into the source of things, and I cannotfjuaJ^By- 
self a corporeal idea of objects y 
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are ilot able to diseeni. Kow« there are an fnfl. 
nite namber of tkings an the world which my 
eenses cannot distinguish. When I try to represent 
to mjraelf the infinitely great, and the infinitely 
nhall in nature, my Iteaginatlou Is lost, '^hen 
I reflect on the swiftness of light, my senses are 
not able to foUoHr such velocity. And when I tcy 
to fona to myself an idea of the veins and eirenla- 
tion of blood, in those animals whose bodies are 
said to be a million of times smaller than a grain 
of sand, I feel, most sensibly, the weakness of the 
faculties of my soul. Now, as nature rises ifrom 
the infinitely small to the infinitely great, is it won- 
derful that I cannot discover the tree principles of 
it! But, suppose Ood had given us knowledge 
and sagacity enough to take in the whole «hain of 
the universe, so that we might penetrate the in* 
ward recesses of nature, and distinctly discover all 
its laws, what would be the consequence t It is 
tree we should have an opportunity of admiring, 
in its full extent, the wisdom of God in his. plan 
. of the world ; b«t this admiration would not last 
long. Most men, from their inconstancy, admire 
things no longer than while they appear above 
their conception. If we had a clear distiuct idea 
of the whole system of the ereation, perhaps we 
should think ourselves capable of forming a plan 
like it. In a word, perhaps we should not be sen- 
sible of the infinite distance between the Creator 
and us, and, consequently, not give him the glory 
due unto him. We have, therefore, no reason to 
complain of our imperfect knowledge of nature. 
We ought rather to bless Ck>d for it. If the n»> 
tnre of things was more known to us, perhaps we 
should not be so touched with gratitude towards 
Ood as we are at present; perhaps we should not 
have so much pleasure in the contonplation of 
his works. But, at present, that we have only 
leapied the first rudimeou of the book of na* 
^ feel, not only the greatness of oar Crea- 
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tor, bat our own intigBifiewMe. Vmh olH(»nrv 
tioii, each di««M>«ery wo.aMke> $XU u%,with o«w 
a(Uair«tioa of Ihe powtr and wivdom of God* 
We more and more wish- lo watmh tMo9» bleated 
leiponv wbcce ^e sbe^i hAire » nMw» yerfeel 
kttoirMc* oi bit works* 

UABcnxmu 

WHSN IcoMidecUw gnftt iiaoibeK md variety 
ef vef et»hlM» I diieorer^ i» tbUeiimumtMce, m 
in ei^cry thtag eiie» ibe beoeAeaiu tAevs of my 
Creator. Wbat indard coold ba yropote^ by cover. - 
ias tbc eaith wbk laBUUiy dlfitreot barbs* plaaU» 
and Iraits* bat the adNpantagaa^bappiness of bis 
aroaUrestf TbarearBtogi«ataaaiBber,aDdtacb 
Tariaty oC iriaals* that they already reckon above 
tUity fboBMBd . ^paeies of tbem, and eve>y day 
tbera ajEO aew. 4|»aeics and near cIsmsm fonnd. 
Tbtfr increase is indnile. for cjunaple, wb* 
voald net be astaaisfaBd tbat a sinfle grain oT 
■In 111 sboold peodaee two thoassnd otliersy and. 
tbat a single seed «f p»V9f iboold maltiply t(^ 
sacb a- dasree» tbat^ in two or tbree years, a 
wboie field augbt be sowed wstb it. Can we sap. 
pusa tl^i Ood had not the advaatage of bis ereiu 
tares ia view when he oidaiaed this prodigioaa 
iaesease of plants t There can. reassia no dbabl off 
the Creator's bOention* if we consider the asa 
vnule of vegetebles from the seoiokest times. Do 
not plaats and frait Ornish as every day with tha 
vast -wbdcBome noariflhing ioodt Do we not 
asostly owe oar clolhes» bonses, and fomitare» to 
the vegetable world t There is no part of plant* 
that has not iu use. The rooto foraith medicd^ 
aaanU; they serve for food and fnel, to mafca 
f^tdy^as, awtaM softaaf ntea*ibL eiLwoQdih^ 
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make charcoal, buildings, fires, medicines, papers, 
dyes, and a vast number of instmments. The 
barls even has its utility in medicine, in tanning, 
&c. The ashes serve to manure and improve the 
ground, to bleach cloth* to make saltpeti;e, and 
they make use of potashes in dyeing. Hoain is 
useful to painters: pitch and tar are made of it. 
They make use of turpeatine in medicine ; hard 
rosin to varnish, to solder, to mb the boW'Strings 
of musical instruments, in order to make them 
more sonorous; and they use mastic in perfumes* 
Flowers please and delight, both by their colour 
and smell. They serve «s medicine, and are par- 
ticularly useful in fumifthing bees with wax and 
honey. The fniits> which ripen by degrees, serve 
for our food, and are eaten either raw» baked, 
dried, or preserved. -But vegetables are not for 
the use of man alone. They are of still greater 
use to animals, most of which have no other 
food. The reason there are so many fields, and so 
great variety of herbs and plants, is, that all the 
different aaimals may*find their proper food. 
. Where, O Heavenly Father I can expreAiiOns 
be found to celebrate thy goodness! Who can 
reckon all the blessings the vegetable world affords 
us? It is at least- manifest that all thearrange- 
ments Thou hast made, in tbisrespect, tend to 
the use of all thy creatures. Thoo hast provided 
for the wants of every individual. Thou hast as. 
signed to each tfadplant most proper for its food 
and preservation. There is not a plant upon earth 
that has not its purpose and use. What senti- 
ments,* therefore, of gratitude and veneration, 
ought. we not to feel, at the sight of a country, a 
meadow, a field f Here thy beneficent cares liaVe 
united all that is necessary for the support and 
enjoymen t of the inhabiun is of the earth. Heipe, 
O Ood ! Thou openest thy hands, and satisfiest the 
desire of every living creature. Here every herb 
«}id flower^ each tree that grows, Uadtos^nt thy 
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mercy. I will DeiUier be deaf nor iofsensible to 
this persaasive voice ; I will relish, I will enjoy 
thy goodness. I will, more and more, place my 
whole trudt ia Thee. 



MARCH XIX. 

The C&nstruction qf the Human Bcart. 

WITH what woaderfnl and iuimiUble art is 
that mnscaloas body constrocteid, which is sitov 
ated in the cavity of the breast* and is called the 
heart f Its form is something like an obtuse py- 
ramid, and it is so placed that the point inclines 
a little to the left side. Its substance appears to 
he a series of fleshy fibres, interwoven with inft. 
nite art, in snch a manner that the external fibres 
extend from the left side of the heart towards the 
right, and the internal fibres from the right side 
towards the left. This intestine has within it two 
cavities, called ventricles, separated from one an- 
other by a fleshy partition. In that there is a vein, 
which conducts the bl6od of the upper parts of 
the body into the right ventricle of ihe heart *, 
another which brings back the blood fron the 
lower parts into that same cavity, an artery which 
sends it from thence into the fangs ; another vein, 
throvgU which it runs fron^ the longs into the 
left ventricle, from whence it is sent over the 
whole body through the great artery. On the one 
side of the right ventricle is a sort of muscnlons 
hag, which is called the an ride of the heart, and 
which receives the blood before it has entered ihe 
right ventricle. Another aaricle, not less asefnlv 
hangs at the left ventricle, that the blood may 
stop there during a new contraction. All the 
' blood passes through thie heart. It continually 
l^s in and out ; and, by the contraction of this 
VkVuHxutf A is seat iato every part of the hamaa 
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body, and eircttlfttestlirOQgh all the veins. When 
even all the other members of the body are at 
rest, the heart is in perpetual motion, from the 
first moment of life to the last. In a state of 
health, the heart contracts itself at least 60 timet 
in a minnte, and, consequently, S6,000 times in an 
hoar ; and at each beating of the poise it thrown 
oat about two ounces of blood. The force it mast 
makease of to do so is ndf -smalt. Foi^, in order 
to throw oat the blood, so that it should reach 
©Illy as far as tWo llset in the great artery, l&e 
heart mast resist a weight of nine hundred stone, 
And eonseqoently in twenty-foot honk-s a resistatttte 
of sixteen millions stone Height. 

All these things are eqaaHy admirable and in* 
eomprehen^ble'. They lead its to ery out, with 
wonder and aAonishment, H6w great is our DK 
trine Creator! Who can descifbe his glory I 



MARCR XX. 
The Cftangt cf aeoMom* 

VR the warmest clittates, as iveil as in the ooM- 
cst, there are but t#o tfeasonsof the year really 
different. The coldest eonntries have sommev 
about Ibar months ; duHnf wKiieh the heat fts very 
treat, occawoned by the length nf the days. Thelf 
winter lasts^ eight moMliW. 4lpring and) wAiAiM 
are soaarce percepUMe th^re ; toeeattse, fti a tevy 
few days, an extrenvs h^f succeeds an eitrema 
Cold ; and. On the contrary, the great iMUts are iw* 
mediately foitowed hy the most setere eold. Tha 
hottest countries have a dry and bntbtng season for 
seven or eight months. Aflierwards comes raia^ 
which lasts foar or ftv^e months ; and this ratny 
season makes the differencf bet#een the summer 
and winter. It is only in teniperate cliuMltM 
•iMtthetajurt im* MaiMi^«Milydiffere«t,4»4lii 
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.that the autoinnal Oriiits hiaVe time to ripen by de- 
grees* without beinsT ^urt by the cold of winter. 
In the same manner, in spring, the plant* hav;» 
time to.shopt, and grow insensibly, withoat being 
de»troyed )>y late frosts, or too much hastened by 
early heats. Iii £iirO|ic, the«e*fonr seasons. a|^' 
.|nost perceptible ; and particularly in Italy,. and 
in the sonthof France.* By decrees, as we ad- 
vance towards ihti north', Qr towards the iM>qthr 
the spring and autamn are less marked. Frba 
the middle of May to St. JobnV day, it rains Vein 
frequently; ^erwhlch^the violent raiiisretaoi* 
.mnd«ontinue to the end o/ January.' the moniKs 
'pfFebrnary and April are generally very qncer< 
tain weather. If the melted snow and rains, r^^ 
jnained on the ground, without /filing a.<vvay <^r 
jevaporatiii^, the water would annually, rise to tl^e 
height ot i foot and three quarters in Dapst cou^n- 
tries. T^js ciiang.a of seasons deA^rVesqoradm]. 
, ration. It caniioi be altribqted to chance; fqr 
in fortuitous eventa there c^n neither he order 
ijor constancy. How, in every country through, 
.pat tfte vorld, the seasons. suceeed each' other 
with the same r^ularity as the nights and days 
. and change the appearance of the eartii precisely 
at the appointee^ time^ We see it successively 
. adorned, Mtmetimes with herbs and leaves, some- 
times with flowers, sometimes wi0i fruit. After- 
wards it i^ stripped of all its onuMncnts, ^11 spring 
retnros, and, in some degree, revives it. Spring, 
summer, and autumn, provide food for men and 
aiiincials, in giving them abundance of fruit. And 
though nature appears .dead In winter, that sea- 
ton is not without its blessings ; for it moistens 
' and fertilizes the earth, and, by that preparation^ 
makes it fit to produqe its planU and fruits in due 
, season. 

Awfke, O my tonl! to praise and bless t,hy 
•od and Senefactor. It is now that begina again 
It 
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that charming season, which opens such a agree- 
able prospect before us, and makes a^eiSds for 
the sad winter days that are past. . The spring ap« 
pro'aches every day, and with a itjthousand plea- 
sures and innumerable blessings. How many have 
-wished to live to see the renewal of nature, and 
to recover, in the fine days of spring, from all they 
had suffered during winter. But they have not 
had the consolation to see this day, and their 
lives were ended before the winter was over. 
>Ioi^ fovbured than many millions of my fellow- 
creatures, who have been carriea off by death, I 
still live and may indulge the joy with which 
spring Inspires me. But how often have I seen, 
this'sea&on^ without thinking of the goodness of 
my Creator, without opening my heart to grata- 
tude and lovet And perhaps this is the last spring 
I shall see upon earth. Perhaps, before the equi- 
nox returns, I shall be in my grave. Let this 
thought lead me to feel, so much the more sensi^ 
hly, the happiness granted me ; to be the more 
touc'hed with the goodness of my Creator; to en- 
joy,' with more circumspection, the pleasures of 
spring; and to redeem with more care, every 
moment of this transitory life. 

There is another reflection which the change 
of the seasons may give rise to. As the seasons 
succeed in nature, so do they in the course of our 
lives, but with this difference, that those which 
are past never return. Ko longer is it that 
spring of my youth," which beauty, sprightliness, 
and the graces, attend. The summer and autumn 
of life, seasons in which 1 ought to shew fruits of 
maturity to the world, every day approach. It 
is very uncertain whether 1 shall attain the win- 
ter of old age^ Perhaps I may die in the vigour 
of life. Thy will be done, O Lord t Provided I 
persist to the end in faith, virtue, and piety, my 
life (fibwever short it may be) will always be lon^ 
and happy enough. r 
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MARCH XXI. 
Several thingt tohich appear to be of no Use. 

IF there is a wi»e Providence which goverm 
the world, it seems as if it should extend even to 
the minutest things, and the most trifling events, 
in order that nothing should be without its mani> 
fest use. Bat, how many useless things are there 
in the world t The north wind blasts and disperse! 
the blossoms of the trees; they wither, and ard 
useless. Seeds, which might have produced new 
plants, perish without yielding fruit. Innnme- 
Table multitudes of insects are not only useless, 
but are even hurtful to man, to beasts and to 
vegetables. Many men and animals do no more 
than shew themselves upon the earth, and sud- 
denly disappear. Others are born deformed and 
pionstrons, or become impotent. How many fa- 
culties and talents are lost, for want of an oppor- 
tunity to make use of them! IIow many good 
projects and useful undertakings fail, before they 
arrive at maturity ! Could all this be, if a Being 
infinitely wise governed this world ?— Whoever 
dare question God and his providence, have they, 
then, a sufficient knowledge of all things, and 
their connection with each other, to be able to 
«ay, with certainty, This answers no purpose; 
this is absolutely useless. Let us never forget 
' howweak and limited our understandings are. Our 
duty is to keep a respectful silence ; to adore, 
and not to criticise, the works of the Lord, who 
has given so many proofs of his wisdom, in an 
infinite number of things, the use of which are 
well known to us. Let ns also consider that a 
thing may be nStfnl in different ways; but that, 
while it serves one purpose, it cannot, at the 

same time, serve another. The insect, which in 
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iu infancy becomes the prey of the swallow, 
cannot certainly produce a new generation. The 
efforts made by th^ idchemist to find the philoso- 
Piter's stone, have net succeeded in the making 
of gold : but the insect is at leut useful in serv- 
ing as food for the swallpir; and the attempts 
6t thie ctiemist have, at least, obtained fbr us 
that fine porcelain we enjoy at present. Oar tears 
cannot soften the severe and cmel man; who 
abuses his power 16 oppress the weak; but, 
though our intercessions, in favour of a misehtblitf 
person, prove useless, yet dor t^ars will not be 
Ibst: they serve to keep up the sensibility of our 
hiearts; and there is a Being who will gatheir 
those precious tears, to fill the croWn which will 
4kne day adorn the head of the merciful. Let us» 
therefore, never thiiik there is any thing in thid 
world entirely useless. There may indeed be 
tertain things which appeal* not to answer quite 
the purpose intended : but they sei've, neverthe. 
less, the purpose proposed by God ; and in the 
very way he determined on. There may also be 
cases in which Ood appears not to have perfectly 
iRtaioed the end he proposed. In order that 
certain thinjgs may take ^tfect, and realize, it may 
perhaps be necessary that other should in soine 
measure fa>l, or be defective. Bat if it be incon. 
testible, that true wisdom does not merely attend 
to the present, but carrite its views to futurity y 
if God ia iikfihitely wise, and that his wiidom 
must be shewn to the world as in a glass ; there 
must necessarily happen certaii^ things which, 
considered separately, appear not to fhlfil their 
design thoroughly, because they cannot do it but 
in connection with others. The share that these 
things have in the execution of the whole 
plan may \jt€ so imperceptible, and so little 
knotrn, that' they entirely escape our observa* 
tion. But it does not follow fron^ > thence, that 
they do not in reality cbntiibate to it, We mm* 
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dn the contMiiy, conelode, that Ood woatd not h« 
tnflniMly Wl*, and that he tiould not act on n 
trell-foriDed plan, if there did not often happen 
tilings whieh appear to n& useless. This j^ersna- 
sion uritl contribnie much to oar peace and hap- 
piaeas. Every day, there happens in nature, and 
in the ooam of human life, events, the cause and 
connection of which api^ear to us incomprehensi- 
ble, and which we should' be sowetinies tempted 
to thinli useless, and without design. It is natural 
w^ should find every thing disagreeahte and dlft> 
'Tf w'^T whicli «k>ald weaken oiir Confidence iu 
God. And, the ihore #e are conviiiced by rea. 
^n, by daily ^Jiperience, and by the promises of 
die gospel. Of die goodness of Ood, and the wis* 
dbm of liis government, the more content and 
tranquil we shall be, either in prosperity or adver- 
sity. It will tiien no longer be difficult to ac. 
Icnowledge, that, in every thing which God does, 
or permits, he proposes to himself ends infinitely 
wise, which are always, in one way or another* 
beneficial to mankind. If we see many apparently 
useless things, many events which appear ineapli- 
cable, or even entirely contrary to God's plan, far 
from finding fault, we shall constantly adore his 
wisdom, and. render due glory to him. He has 
never been mistaken in the government of the 
universe. All he does, -all he permits, is still jus. 
tified by the event. Let us then refer it to his 
wisdom, and ever^tmst to it, without having the 
temerity to criticise his dispensations. It is tha 
oniy nieaiis of tranquillity heire, and happiness 
hereafter. 

MARCH XZil. 

Barmcnp heiatei^ the H^oriti and Phyiieed WorUl. 

THE wisdom of God has ordained there should 
be a great afilnity between the world and Its in- 
.bfthltanta, U^SHfrw that the OAC #m manifeniy 
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made for the other. There is a conneetion and 
perfect Iharmony in.all the Creator's works. -Ha. 
man nature, and the surface or the earth, have 
very near relations to each other, and a striking 
analogy. As the bodies of plants and animals 
form, grow, arrive at maturity, and perish; so are 
men subservient also to this law of nature. As 
there is a great diversity of c]imat<es and soiJs* 
some, barren, and others fruitful; so is there an 
equal variety in the minds, talents, and faculties 
of men. Such has been the plan of the Creator ; 
and there is, in this variety, more goodness 
and wisdom than we think of at first sight. Far 
/rom appearing defective, we should find it all 
perfection, if we had a thorough knowledge of 
things. If any body was tempted' to object to 
God's not having given ^ the sapie faculties, the 
same degree of understanding, to all mankind ; 
we might answer. Who art thou, blind and weak 
mortal* that djEirest to question God on what he 
has done? Shall the creature say to the Creator, 
Vfhy hast thou made me thus? We might as well 
ask. Why God has not ordained that all the king, 
floms and countries on earth should be equally 
agreeable and fruitful? Why, in certain places* 
Iheson is rich and fertile, while in others it is so 
barren and ungrat-eful, that all attempts to im< 
. prove it are tlirown away? Let us not doubt that 
this difference is very right, and worthy our ad- 
miration, ttiough it is not always conformable to 
our way of thinking. The most baiYen and desert 
countries have their use and beauty in the eyes 
of the Creator. It is the same in respect to the 
most savage and uncultivated nations. All hold 
their proper place in. the immensity of created 
beings; and their variety serves to declare the 
wisdom of. God, which is infinite. But, as it is 
evidently the intention of Divine Providence that 
the earth should be cultivated, and produoe 
abundance of fruits for the preservation of men 
iBd animals; as it is for the same purpose that 
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Gk>d has given us the com to sow in the ground ; . 
80 also, and with more reason, does his wisdon^ 
require tliat human nature should be cultivated, 
and that our souls should be made fraittnl, and 
enabled to reap the excellent harvest of virtue 
and piety. It is with that design that he has given 
to mankind lessons of true religion ; which, if 
they find a soil well disposed to receive them, 
produce excellent fruit, like the corh which is 
sowed in fertile ground. From thence it is, that 
the gospel also can have no efficacy in the world, 
but in prop^ortlon to the natural faculties of men, 
and. the dispositions with which they teceive it. 

There are still, in onr days, vast countries, bar. 
ren and uncultivated, although Providence denies 
them nothing that they require to make them 
fmitful* It is thus that, notwithstanding the 
publication of the gospel, there are still so many 
people who remain in ignorance. Even among 
the most polished, nations of Christianity, the 
efficacy of the gospel is unequal, and will ever be 
so, accordteg to the diversity of Characters t6 
whom it is made known. Some do- not compre- 
hend it, and have no sense of the salutary virue 
of the truths of our holy religion. Others receive 
those truths with' eagerness and joy ; but those 
impressknis do not last, ^ith others, the pas- 
sions and cares of the world stifle the divine 
word. And, lastl^^ some (but it is the smallest 
nun>ber) receive it with an honest and upright 
heart, with wisdom, with conviction, and sin. 
cerity. It is for tliem alone, that it becomes 
" the power of Ood unto salvation.** 

But to which of these do I belong? What im* 
pression has the doctrine of salvation made upon 
mysouU What fruit has the good seed of tl»e 
gospel produced in my heart t These are ques- 
tions which my conscience ought to answer ho- 
nestly and sincerely; bat of which my condutt 
through life will be the best pro^f. 
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MARCH XXIII. 

The Nature and Propertiet qf 4|r. 

AIE is that fluid and wbtile body which sar- 
Itoands all q^r globe, «nd which every livinf^ 
creAtare breathes. Although it is so near as, that 
it surrounds us on all sides* and th^ we c^i^tina- 
.l^ly eiiperi^iice i^. effects, we do not, however, 
know iu real nature. What we do kno^ is, that 
air most: be something eorporeal ; for we may be 
.convinced of it, when we move our hand quick, 
and drive it towards our face. It is not less cer- 
.tain, that air is fluid ; that its parts are separate, 
: pass easily 09f[ over another, and by this meaps 
•.yield to every impression. )f it was otherwise, if 
it was a solid body, we could neither breathe nor 
go through it. Weight is a property common to 
that, as to all other bodies. Although air is .a 
thousand times lighter than water, iU weight it 
-nerertheless very considerable. The force with 
which air weighs on any surface of a foot square 
• is two thousand pounds. A man, six feet l^igh, 
whose surface is about fourteen feet square, sup. 
ports contininally a mass of air of S80 stone 
weight. This, perhaps, may appear incredible* 
But the resistance of the air which is in our bo. 
dies prevents our feeling the weight of the out- 
ward air ; for the air contained in the human 
■ body preserves the balance with that wh^ch aur. 
rotunds us on all sides. The elasticity of the air 
is no less certain. It coutiaually endeavours to 
extend itself into a larger space; and though it 
lets itself be compressed, it never fails to unloose 
itself as soon as the pressure is removed. Fire 
and heat shew this property in the air; and, by 
means of these, it may occupy a space of five or 
six hundred thousand tim«s greater than whut it 
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oeoopied before, ipiihovt kMiDg any of iU elaatte 
foree by this prod igion dileUtioai* 

Thete «r» aa many wonders -well wortb ewr 
eiesimMMi; aed in tbem we iAd tbe eeiwe of • 
aM}Cit«deofMt(»mshlnr«ffeeC& It Is air wbioh' 
SBfiporta ear globe, and keeps it in iU erbit. It 
asin xhe air Uiat tbe dtwda meet, wbioh atanme 
BO manar different foms and eeloara« and whieb,, 
•eeordlas as tbey are oondesMd or rariAed, eol* 
leefc>the vapoersy or shed tlieaa in rain» bail, or 
snow,, apon tb« eavtb^ Witiioat alv we could n«l 
make nae of e«r aen8et». er breatbe.- Thereforw 
the eir abm proelaiate tbe rich reaeurces of Go4'a. 
wisdom and boowtedge^M well m bii gpodneffi 
and merey. 



MAAGH xxnr. 

Thert.U wdMng ntm mr.der ike Am. 

XX is eertaki tbat, in respect to es, there bafb 
pens many new tbibigs vpon tbe earth. If atare ' 
c«aac8 new flowers to blew every season, an<l 
eiNer frrnu to ripen. Tbeseene of natare cbangea 
every year. Eaeb ih^ brings new evenU and 
new revelations. The situation of ohjfeeUcfaang» 
daily, or rather, tbey ptesent chemselves to oov 
saasee nader diffeeerit fionns. BM it- is ealy rela. 
tively to e«r limited endeMtaitdings end know^ 
ledge, that it ««a really be said, there is «ny new 
tidag a sid sr the saik ItolhiBg is more eertaiO' 
than, tbe saytaiF «f Sdloman, tbat, « VThat baft 
btitn will bi^ and w^ist bas been done win be 
dcMW,. and tbete> is netbbig new nader tbe saa.'*' 
God, w4iee(r)wi8d«m is inliBite, bas not theaght 
pMpir to maiilply beings aaneeessarfly. There 
aveee amny as our wants, onr piessares, or oar 
amriosity reqalre. We eannet even gain a naper- 
Maiknvirledge of aUtbewovks of <Mir Creator, 
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nkuch less are we able to exhaust them. Our 
senses are not subtle enough to perceive all that 
God ha<i formed. Oar understandings are too 
weak, to conceive a just and perfect i^ca of all 
created beipgs. We therefore scftnetimes ima' 
gine there are many new things under the son- 
for, as the whole creation is immense, and as we , 
CAttnot taire in all the parts of it at once^ we faiicy 
that each point of view wc see in itfor the first 
thne, is new, because the -Creator has, in^very 
part of the world, made a wonderful variety and 
diversity. The world does not require a conti- 
miedvcreation to extend to inanity. It is enough 
ffatat the- Being of beings should maintain ilie 
order he has established from the beginning. God 
. is an artist who requires but a small number of 
springs to vary the works he has produced ; and 
which are, however, so varied, and in so great a 
number, that, though they succeed one^ another, 
and return with the greatest regularity, they ap. 
pear to us ever new. Let us be content to enjoy 
with gratitude the things he hascreated, without 
undertaking to sound the depths of them, or aU 
tempting to take -in their vast extent* The ibi- . 
possibility of oar reckoning ail the works of the 
creation, is, iu some sort, the seal by which we 
may conclude that the world is the wurk of a 
God; and it is, at the same time, a certain proof 
of the weakness of our understand ings. But have 
there not been discoveries made lately, which 
were formei>ly entirely unknown t Do not all the 
kingdoms of «natare now present phenomena to 
us .that we iiad-iio idea of "formerly f The most 
•f these discoveries we 'owe, iess to our sagacity 
ttiaato our wants. In proportion as these multi- 
plied, new means were necessary to at>pply them» 
and Providence deigned to furnish us with those. 
But the means existed before we discovered them. 
The minerals, plants, and animals, which we 
<l)«ve lately leyu^ned to know^ existed in the bo- 
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som of the earth, or on its surface, before the 
dnqairies and labour of man had made them vi- 
sible to as. It is certain, even, that many of the 
discoveries we boast the most Of, were made by 
the ancients, or at least partly discovered. If the 
world was the work 6f chance. We should now 
and then see new productions : whj^thendo we 
not see new kinds df animals, plants, and stonesT 
It is because all has been planned by the infinite 
wisdom of God. All that he does is so perfect, 
Uiat it does not require to beTcnewed or created 
again ; there is sufficient for our convenience and 
nse- 'Nothing was made l>y chance. All events 
have been determined by infinite ^visdom, and 
Are linked together in one chain. The whole 
fabric of the world is preserved by the provi- 
dence of its Creator, and by the concurrence of - 
laws, both general and particular. All is stamped 
with wisdom, order, and greatness. In all, and 
by all, Ood is praised and magnified. To him be 
^lory, now and -for evermore. 



VARCII ICXV. 

Cata in the Motmtaint, 

•CAVES are generally found in the mountains, 
and seldom, or not at all, iu the plains. They are 
formed, as the precipices are, by falling in of 
rocks; or, li^ke the abyss, by the working of fire. 
Caveis, therefore, may be produced by the same 
eauses which prodnee the quaking, opening, and 
fulling in of the earth ; and these Causes are, the 
explosion of volcanos, the action ofsubterraneooft 
vapours, and earthquakes: for they make dis. 
order, and throw down baiidiifgs; which mnst 
necessarily form caves, holes, and openings of 
every sort. But why are these cAveit Of. whfit 
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■ware they t Sappow eveo that we could die- 
eover no lue in them, we oaght still to be eon- 
Ttnced that they were formed for very wise pur- 
poses. As there is nothing on earth useless, can 
we suppose eaves are of no use t Bat it is not 
difficult to shew that they are really very nsefnl. 
Tlie waters collect therein order to be afterwArda 
spread over the earth, and to moisten it when 
the rain falls. The caves in the mountains keep, 
up the course of the vnX»n in the subterraneona. 
eanals. As soon as that circulation is stopped*, 
there come shocks and eaEthqoakes, wbich spread 
terror and desolation over our globe. The air 
Gonuined and cOtaAned within the earth, eseapca. 
through dens and caves.. These openings, tluNw 
fore, are necessary, that the air may penetrate 
into the monutains, to give a passage tatlie winda 
and a vent to exhalations: for, if the openings ia 
oaves do not admit a free cinculation^ the aic 
contained in them wonid corrupt^ or woold lift 
«p and shake the earth. Those ca.ves often fill 
with waters, from whence rivers and lakes are 
afterwards formed. Such is the lake Zemith itk 
Gamiola, which ftUs at certain times, and at 
others dries up, or is lost under the neighbonr- 
ing mountains in such a manner that it is some, 
times navigable, and at other seasons may b» 
ploaghed.— How ausiy anioMla wonid pensh, if 
the mouatain>«aves did not serve them for asy«. 
lams and retreats during winter t If there were 
BO caves, we should be deprived of several mine. 
rais,aad many other valoabie productioBs, which 
eaunot be formed or become perfect^ bat in soma 
sabterraneoaAcaveras« We see, then, that eve» 
in this respect the wisdom and goodness of oar 
Creator are manifest in, a sensible degree. W# 
have a new proof of that great tnHh, that thera 
is nothing oseiess in nalnM> nothing too maeh^ 
Off any thing whiek it Mt 4QBt witkwiado«i» 
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mad for tlw general good. The more we employ 
cmrtelves in these researehes, the more we shall 
aidore the sablxme iierliectionB of God. 



MARCH XXVI. 
iCinmlaUonqfthe Sap in 3Vaw. 

THE trees, whicli for several months appeared 
^iiite dead, l>egin iniensibly to revive. Some 
weeks hence we shall discover in them still more 
signs of life. In a short time, the bads will 
grow large, will open, and prodnee their pre- 
«kms blossoms. We have it always in oar power 
to observe this revolntion regularly in the be- 
ginning of each spring ; but, perhaps, have been 
hitherto ignorant by what means it operates. 
The effects we observe in spring, in trees, and 
other vegeUbles, are produced by the sap, which 
is pat in motion in the stalks of the trees, by the 
air and increase of beat. As the life of animals 
depends on the circalation of their bleed, so also 
'the life and growth of planU aad trees depend 
on the circalation of sap. For this purpose, 
God has formed and dinmsed of all.parU of vege- 
tables, so as to concur towards the preparation, 
preservation, and circulation of this nourishing 
juioe. It is chiefly by means of the bark, that 
the sap, in spring, rises from the rouU into the 
bodies of trees, and even conveys, throughout 
the year, all the nourishment to the branches 
and fruit. The wood of the tree is composed of 
small long fibres, which extend in a direct line 
the whole length of the tree to the top;, and 
^hich are very closely joined together. Amo^g 
those fibies, theie are some so small -and fine* 
that one of them, though scarce as thick as a 
hair, contains more than eight thousand lUUe 
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fibres. There are a muUitade of litlle veins to 
contain the nourishing juice, and to make the 
circulation easy. These veins extent^ to the other 
branches, and rise np the ^hole length of the 
tree to the top ; some condnct the sap from the 
root to the top of the tree ; and others bring it 
down from the top< to tl»e bottom. The sap rises 
4ip the ascending veins in the heat of the day, and- 
comes dxMTB.the olfaezs again in the cool of the 
evening. The leaves serve for the same purpose, 
and their chief nse is to make the sap circulate ; 
not only that which proceeds from the root, bnt 
also what the tree receives outwardly by means of 
dew, the moisture of the air, and rain* This nott- 
rishing juice is spread through every part of the 
tree. But it could not rise through the stalks, if 
there were not openings in them at the top. It is 
through these pores that the watery parts of the 
•ap evaporate ; while the oily, sulphureous, and 
earthy parts mix together to nourish the tree, to 
transform into a substance, and give it a new- 
growth; If the juice does not reach it, if the cir- 
culation is stopped, if the interior organization of 
the tree is destroyed, whether by too severe cold 
or frost, by age, or by any wound or outward 
accident,. the tree dies. 

After these, reflections, can we see, with the 
same indifference as formerly, the trees at this 
season t "Will the change there is going to be in 
them appear so little worth our notice? Axtd 
can we observe the renewal of all nature, with- 
ont thinking of God, who gives life to every 
creature; who provides the juices analogous to 
trees; who communicated to thaf sap the power 
of circulating through the veins, and from thence 
of giving to trees life, nourishment, and growth t 
Alas ! that it should be possible to see all the&e 
things every year, without giving proper atten. 
tion to them : It is what I am too strong a proof 
of. At the returoi of many springs, I have hiul 
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the opportonity to observe this qaickeniog virto* 
which appears in plants and trees; bat I have 
thooght no more aboot it than the animals which 
graze in tlie fields ; imd, what is still more won. 
der/ul, I have been equally inatteotive to th^ 
preservation of my own life» the growth of my 
body, and the ciroalation of my blood. Grant 
that I may now, at least, as I have the happj- 
ness to see the spring again, think in a more rea- 
sonable way, and more as a Christian.. May I 
at last acknowledge, throngh all the works of- 
nature, that beneficent Creator, whose greatness 
all the world proclaims. Bat all my wishes will, 
be fraitless, if Thoathyself, O Lord, who art the 
God of all mercy, dost not incline my heart to 
acknowledge and glorify thy great and holy 
name. Now, that all nature revives, grant that 
my soul may be quickened by thy. Spirit. May 
this new existence, whichxbe vegetables receive • 
at this lovely season, be the signal to awaken me 
from my slumber, and lead me to yirtae* 



MAECH XXVII. 
Our Ignorance of (mr.Futurc.^ate, . 

IF we are ignorant of future events, we must not' 
seek the cause of it merely in the nature of our 
souls, the faculties and knowledge of which are 
very limited; but also in the express and infi- 
niUly wise will of the Creator. He. knew the 
strength of man ; and he would not give him more 
linowledge than he could bear. 

Knowledge is to the soul what the light of the 
sun is to the eyes : a too great splendour would 
hurt, without being of use. It would be very daol* 
geroos to the virtue of man, if. he had the faculty 
of foreseeing what was to happen to him; for 
ootward circai»stancet have generally som^ in- 
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ftaence on th« way of ihiRking, and in the reso. 
Itttions we form: Therefore, the more we knew 
of fttCore eventSt or the more temptatione w« 
•hottld have to svrmoant, the more we sboold 
have to temr for our virtue. How wretohad alao 
«ho«ld we fee, If we cooM seeiuto fnturity i Sup. 
pose, in reality, that the future events were to 
be agreeable and happy : While we do not foiw- 
tee this grealer happiness which awaits as, we 
et\joy with gratitude the present advantages we 
possess. Bet, draw the cortaia, and discover Mt 
agreeable prospect of fatarity, and we cease frott 
that moment to enjoy the present. We should no 
longer be content, happy, or gratefol. We sheaHl 
anxiously and impatiently expect the fortune de. 
signed as; and our dafa would pass one after an. 
other without enjoying them. But suppose fotur« 
events are to be sad and melancholy, we suffer 
before-hand all the allictions as soon as we for*. 
see ^hem. Days which might have passed agree, 
ably in peace and quiet if the fotore bad been 
concealed from us, are, as soon as we know it* 
spent in anxiety, in sorrow, and in sad expecta. 
tion of a cerUin evil. In a word, the idea of 
the misfortunes reserved for us would prevent 
our enjoying present happiness, «id weald make 
us insensible to it. How great, therefore, is the 
wisdom and goodness of Ood, in having thrown a 
veil over futurity, and only letting us knew oar 
fate by degrees, as the destined -events happen to 
us ! Let us never wish to anticipate the happiness 
which awaits us, nor to feel the weight of. evito 
before they happen. Let ns, on the contrary, 
every time wo think on foturity, bless Ood, for 
having, by this ignorance, spared us so many 
cares, fears, and sorrows. Why should we wish 
to see through the veil which covers foturity t U 
we are certain of ourreconOlIiation with our Ood 
and Redeemer, we may also be cerUin, that all 
iBture events, be they agreenMc -or oihtrwlst^ 
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will infallibly concribntc to oar real welfare. — 
And is it not a mercifal and gracious God who 
directs all events, and who rules futurity ? He sees 
at once the whole coarse of our lives, not only 
the past/ but even what is to come, as far as eter> 
nity itself. When we lie down to sleep, let us 
recommend ourselves to the care of our heavenly 
Father, without tronbling ourselves about what 
may happen in the night; and, when we awake, 
let us trust in him, without being anxious for the 
events which may mark the day. In the midst 
even of the dangers with which we are surround- 
ed, and the misfortunes which threaten us, let us 
remember the goodness of God ; let us put our 
trust in him, and never doubt that he will either 
remove them, or turn them to our advantage.— 
But though we do liot know what evils await U8» 
we need have no anxiety on that account; because 
we know that God Is not ignorant of them : and 
that, when they happen, he will not fail to sup- 
port and assist us. It is therefore to this wise and 
mercifal Disposer of all events that we should, 
with entire confidence, trust our fates. Whatever 
God has decreed for us, must necessarily happen. 
It Is the portion allotted to us, and proper for us. 
The cup that is presented, let us receive it wil- 
lingly, and without murmuring, convinced that 
it is for onr good. Let us resign ourselves to the 
Lord, and depend on him entirely for whatever 
he may please to decree as to onr lives or deaths. 
Whether we live or die, onr portion and our in- 
lieritance will be the joys of paradise. Becalm 
then, my soul. Our glory is to submit to the will 
of our Creator. He is oar heavenly Father, and 
will guide Qs through all dangers to the happi- 
ness allotted for as. 
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MAIICH XXVIIL 

The iusensiMe approaches qf Night, 

AS the nigbt is, in itself, one of the Creator's 
favoinrsj so it is a wise and beoeilcent dispeoeation 
t^at it only comes on by degrees. A sudden trao- 
sition from the light of day to the darkoess of 
i^ight would be both incoavenient a»d frightful,. 
So sudden a change would, occasion a general in* 
%ei-rtq>tion to the labours of man* which, incer-^ 
tain affairsinecessaj-y to be finished, and which do. 
not admit of delay, would be very pr^ndici^l.. 
All nature, men and ammals, would be seized 
Vith fjight; and io tliis sadden transition from 
light to darkness, it would be impossible that the 
organs of sight should not suffer very mocb*— ^ 
Darkness, therefore, does not come upon ns of «; 
Midden; it advances slowly; and the twilight,, 
preceding night, leaves us time'to fiiusb our moat 
pressing business, wad to make the necessary ar-. 
i^aogementB. By this meaos, the coming of the 
night does not disturb or incenuBode us ; and we 
lire warned in time to prepare for it. 9ut, from. 
whence proceed these remains of light, which, at 
the end of eaqh day, in smue degree, temper and 
so^n the m'slancholy appearance of night? We. 
no longer see the sun ; and yet a part of its mild 
lustre still reflects itself. Let as, in this, admire 
the wise and beneficent plans of natur^. The at- 
mosphere which sivrounds us has been so formed 
as to do us this essential service. The rays of the, 
sun, which fall on the upx»er parts of the air, do. 
not run in a direct line, but they bend ; and this 
bend leads them where thmr first direction would 
not have carried them. The atmosphere, having 
thus bent, and turned back a great number of 
rays, which otherwise would not have reached 9Bf 
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iseOiectti tbem afterwards to our Aight, and, by UkM 
means, ire enjoy light maeh longer, andthetiOM 
tor labour is considerably pvolonged. 

ItisCbns that a gracieas Providence bas plan- 
ned, net only the greaet revotoUons of seasons, bat: 
also tfae daily taraoakion fiiom light to darkness in 
the manner most adnuitageoas to ns. Let bs> 
therefore, acknowledge, with thanksgiving, the 
goodness o€ oar Creator, and adote his* wisdom 
in this arrangement so nsefnl to ns. The iiben-' 
sible approach of night, in the inanimate part of 
the creation, makes me think of the approach of 
the evening of my life. That also oomes on by 
d^raes ; aoKl 1 shall be ahnost imperceptibly mir- 
roonded by the shades of death. God grant that 
the great work I have to do may then be happily 
etided, and that I majn have fulfilled the task al. 
lotted me. 1 mast ^work while it is yet day. The 
night oames, in which no man can wofk* 



- MAncn XXIX. 

MmgnijU:enc€ qf God in hit Works, 

WHY is there sach splendour in the works of 
God f Why is theresach magnrftr«tce in all we 
seet Why da we discover, on all sides, so many 
different nambeitest objects, winch appear each 
nunre beautifiil than the odier, and each of which 
has its ^McuHar channsf Why do we every 
where find new cause for wonder and admira- 
thm f It is, donbtless, that we may never cease 
to adaore and adore the great Being, who is infi- 
nitely more , beaatifol, more sublime, and more 
magnificent, than all we admire most in nature. • 
It is, that we may continually say to ourselves, 
1/ the works be co complete, what must the Crea^ 
ter bet If such is the beauty of creatores, what 
anst be the iiiejcpreasible beauty, the infinite 
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freatness, of Him who beholds, with one glance, 
the whole creation? If the sun has a dazzling 
brightness, inrhich our eyes cannot bear, ought 
"we to be surprised, that he who lighted that 
globe, dwells in inaccessible light, where no eye 
has seen, or can see him 7 Should he be less won- 
derful than the beings he has fQrmed ? The more 
'wonderfol his works are, the more he himself 
must ra^ our wonder and admiration. If we 
cottlA thoroughly comprehend his greatness,, he 
wouA not be a God, or we should not be men. 
How then can we better, enlarge our minds, and 
lay up a. richer treasure of ideas, than in contem- 
plating , that God, whose greatness and magnifi- 
^ cence is. unlimited t Is it .not in such contempla- 
tions that the facilities of our sonls may best ac- 
quire that force and ener^^, which will make us 
capable of enjoying infinite happiness t The more 
extensive oar knowledge here, and the noore our 
minds are enlarged in the contemplation of the 
greatest of all beings, so much the more we shall 
be able to adore him in a iiitnie state. Let us, 
therefore, always divide our attention between 
God and nature ; but tmly in order to consider in 
the. latter, as in a glass, the image of that Being 
-Mrfaom we cannot contemplate f&ce to face. XiCt 
us collect the many beauties and perfections which 
are scattered over the vast empire of the creation ; 
and, wheik their innumerable multitude strikes us 
with astonishfnent, we shall say to ourselves, that* 
compared to the perfections of their Creator, they 
are less than a drop in the qpean. Let us only 
consider what is amiable and beautiftil in create 
beings, abstracting what is finite and limited, in 
order- to form a more just and proper idea of the 
excellence of the Ruler of the universe: and, 
when' the faults and imperfections of his creatures 
may have lessened our admiration of their beauty, 
let us cry out, If the creation is so beautiful, not- 
withatanding^its defects, how great and woxthy of 
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admiration mast He not be» whose splendunr ii 
spotless, more pore than light, more bciHiant than 
thesani 

Then, O my soul, collect all thy powers to giv6 
thyself np entirely to the contemplation of the 
most adorable God. Take no rest till thon hast 
soared even to the boundless perfections of Ilimy 
who is raided infinitely above every other, the most 
perfect of beings. Let thy chief study be to ac- 
qaaint thyself vrith God ; because there is nothing 
greater than God ; because it is the only Jcnow- 
ledge tiiat can satisfy thee, and fill thy heart with 
a peace and joy which nothing can disturb : and it 
is even a foretaste of that more perfect knowledge 
with which thou wilt be bleitfed at the foot of his 
throne, and which will constitute thy happiness 
to ail eternity. 



MARCH XXX. 

7%e Arrangement qf the Seatone in ether Planets* 

THE diurnal rotation of the eatth round its own 
axis, and its annual course round the sun, are great 
advantages to us. Does it not, therefore, authorise 
us to presume that the other planets have equal 
advantages f Most oflhem tarn on their own axis ; 
and it is very probable that it is the same with 
Respect to Mercury and Saturn, though we cannot 
observe their motion. All the planets move in 
theij- orbits round the sun ; and even the secondary 
planets take the same course round their ci&ief 
planets. How, as the motion of our earth pro- 
duces the constant vicissitudes of day and night, 
and the change of seasons, it is very apparent, 
that the same thing happens in the other planets. 
Venus tarns round on her own axis in the space 
of 33 hours and an half. Macs finishes his revo- 
~ Intion in S4 hours and a quarter ; Jupiter in 10 
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hoom; andl the moon in 28 days. If then we d»> 
. vt(i« the day« that \& to aay^ the time dming which 
this revolution is made ; if we divide it (I say as 
we do with respect to onr earth, in 24 e<inal parts, 
•each of wkick is called an hoar ; the lioun of 
Veniis wiil be a little shorter,. Mid those of Mars 
a little loader than oars. As fi>r those of Jttpi. 
ter, they will not be half so long as t)»ose of the 
earth. If the moon is 28- days in moving- rtmn<t 
its axis, a wlaole day and more mast be ia that 
planet what an faoor is in oor globe* It i» also 
to be remarked, that the position of the axis of 
the planeta is- Inclined, like that of our earth ^ 
iiom. whence it natarally follows, that, daring 
their coarse roond the san, their nordieni side i« 
•emetmscs more, sometkues less enlightened. Is 
it not therefore probable, that, in all the planets* 
the revolutions of seasons, and the alternate length 
and shortness of days, take place as on oar earth t 
But, it may be artjed» to. what purpose all these 
reflections I They would be usefal if they only ser- 
.ved to increase our knowledge! Bat they witt 
appear still more important to us, if we think of 
the consequences resulting from them. May we 
not cQOclade from these, that the other planets 
also axe inhabited by living creatures? AU tha 
planets are like the earth. They are alike wamk 
ed said illuminated by the sun. Thy have theiy 
night and day, their winter and summer. T« 
what purp«{e would all this be, if those worlds 
were not inhabited f What an idea does not all 
'this give as of the greatness of onr Creator! How 
immense his dominioD I How impossible to know 
jdl the wonders of his power aoid goodness-! When 
,we refliect on all these worlds, where his glory 
shews itself as much* and perhaps more, than on 
onr globe, we must be struck with astonishment^ 
and adon him with a»ntimfn>& of the anost pmy- 
-found veneration. 
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MARCH XXXI. 

^eUemal Carti tff Provtdenee^ the Praervatum 
tf OUT Ltect in emry paH of the World, 

WE kiNinr at present a great part of ovr globe s 
imd Mew regwns of it are«tiU discovered frotn time 
le time. Bat no place haa yet been found, where 
natilre did not prodace some of the necessaries of 
Itfe. We know conntries where the san bums up 
^fanost ev^ery tWng ; where little is to be seen bat 
JDfionntaEUks and sandy deserts ; where the euth i« 
almost entirely stripped of the verdure with which 
4t is so richly adorned ia oar climates. There are , 
eooMtrles wliich are scarce ever cheered with the 
irays of the son, and where its beneficent warmth 
is rardy felt ; where an almost contiBiial winter 
benumbs every thing ; where there is neither cat" 
lifre, ftttit, n<»- harve^ And yet there are men 
and animals there, who do not fall of subsistence. 
The productions denied them by Providence, be* 
cause they would have been burnt by the sun^ 
«r fro^etf by the severe cold, are supplied by gifts 
more suitftbie to those climates, and on which 
men and animate can ^d. The inhabitants seek 
with care what nature has in store for them. They 
know how to appropriate it to their tmn use i 
and they thus procure for themselves all they re*, 
quire for their subsistence and convenience of life* 
In Lapland, Providence has so contrived, that an 
evil, in some respects very inconvenient to tb* 
Inhabitants, becomes a mean^ of their preserva- 
tion. They have an innumerable mnltitade of 
gnats, who, by their stings, are a plague to th« 
Xaplanders, and flrom which they cannot gnani 
themselves, but by keeping up in their cottages 
a continual thick smoke, and daubing their faces 
with jpitch and tac These insebts hty their egg* 
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ou the water, and, by that means, draw a great 
niunber of aquatic birds, who feed on them, and 
being aften^ards taken by the Li^ponese, become 
themselves the chief food of those people. The 
Greeulanders generally prefer animal food to the 
%'egetable ; and it is trae there are very few ve- 
getables in that barren country. There are how- 
ever some plants in it, which the inhabitants make 
great use of ; for example, sorrel, angelica, and 
particularly the spoon herb, cochlearia. But their 
chief food is the fish which they call angmarset. 
After they have dried it in the open air upon the 
rocks, it serves them every day instead of bread 
or greens ; and they pieserve it for winter in great 
leather sacks. lu Iceland, where there is no agri- 
culture, owing to the severe cold, the people live 
on dried fish instead of bread. The Dalecarlians, 
who inhabit the north of Sweden, having ho 
wheat, make bread of the bark pf birch and pine, 
and a certain root which grows in marshes. The 
inhabitants of Kamtschatka feed on the stalk or 
trunk of the bear's-foot plant, which they eat raw, 
after they have peeled it. In Siberia, they make 
much use of the roots of mountain-lily. 

Adorable Father of all mankind 1 such are 
the tender mercies of thy providence for our 
preservation. With what goodness hast thoa 
spread over the whole earth that which is re- 
quisite for our subsistence I Thy wisdom saw, 
before the foundation of the world, the dangers 
to which the lives of mortals would be exposed, 
and ordained that we should every where find 
sufficient food. Such a relation, connection, and 
communication, was formed by the decree, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the earth, that people 
separated from one another by vast seas, labour 
notwitlistanding, for their mutual ease and sub- 
sistence. 

Can we enough admire and revere the Divine 
Wisdom, which has given us hodies so formed as 
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not to be confined to such or sach particular food, 
bnt to be able to make ase of every kind of nou- 
riahmentf Ilias, by a goodness which cannot be 
too highly praised, man does not live by bread 
alone, bat by the word of God also \ that is to say. 
on all ikaX God ordains, on all things to which h» 
has given the virtue of food and sostenance. 



APRIL I. 

AhUaa of AMmafi. 

SO improper an nse is made of aniteals, and 
in so many ways, that it would be difficult to 
enumerate them. These abuses, however, may be 
confined to two 'chief points ; that of too mvch 
or too little value being set on them -y and, in 
either Case, we act contrary to the intention of 
the Creator. ,0n one hand, we lower the brutes 
too much, when, under the pretence of being per- 
mitted the use of them by God, we aasMmie an 
unlimited power over thenlf and think we have 
a right to treat them according to our caprice. 
But how can we prove that we have that right t 
And suppose even that we had, would it be just 
ihat our power should degenerate into cruelty 
and tyranny? All who are not corrupted by 
ipassions, or bad habits, are naturally inclined to 
compassion towards every being that has life and 
feeling.* This disposition undoubtedly does honour 
to ni|tn, and is so deeply engraved on our ^liods, 
that any one who had rooted it out, would prove 
to what a degree he was degraded and fidlen froia. 
the dignity of his nature. He would have but 
one step more to make (to refuse to man the com- 
passion he does not grant to beasts), axid he would 
then be a monster. Experience but too well Jus- 
tifies this remark, and many examines of it may 
be recollected. History furnishes is with them. 
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We tee by it, that nations, where the peoiile took 
pleature in ball-bailing, distinguished themselve* 
in craelty towards their fellow-creatares. So true 
it is, that our treatment of beasts has an influence 
on oar moral characters, and on the gentleness of 
our manners. It may be said, that we i have a. 
right to destroy kurtfol animals. I confess it. 
But does it follow from thence, that we are 
anthorised to take from them, without pily or 
regret, a life which is so dear to every creature ; 
and that, when necessity fiirces us to it, we should 
find a barbarous pleasure in it, or think we hava 
a right, in thus depriving them of life, toroak» 
them soffi^r torments, often more cruel than death 
itself t I grant that the Creator has given as the. 
animals for our use and pleasure, and that they 
are designed, by their labour, to spare onrs. But 
does it follow, that we must unnecessarily fatigue 
them, exhaust them with labour beyond their 
strength, refuse them sustenance merited by their 
services ; in fine, aggravate their sufferings by 
severe treatment t But no more need to be said, in 
regard to this kind o|aibuse. Men fall sometimes 
into the other extreme, by setting too high a value 
on animals. Those of a social character, which 
are more connected with ns, whfch live in our 
l^oQses, which amuse, or are useful to us, inspire us 
often with an extravagantaud ridiculous affection. 
I am almost ashamed to say, there are men and 
women extravagant enough to love those crea- 
tares to such a degree, as to sacrifice to them, 
without scruple, the essential duties they owe to 
tt^eir fellow-creatures. Let war be kindled be- 
tween nations^ let armies destroy one another ; 
the news will not make the least impression on {^ 
lady, who some days before was inconsolable for 
the loss qf her spaniej . How much might be said 
on this ! but I wave it, i& order to conclude these 
reflections by a very important remark. Parents, 
and all who have the charge of children's educa* 
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tibn, or who lirt with them, canmH be too atteiN 
tire to avoid scrvj^Iooslsr themselvM any ahnut 
nf animals. It is the ntbre necesMry to ilweU oA 
this maxim, beeaasie, in general, it is much neg- 
leeted ; and rery bad examples of this kiad are 
^tven to childreD, which has sometftnes infloeBce 
npon their whole edncation. No beast oaght t« 
be killed in their sight : moch less should they be 
employed to do it. Let them be taught to treat 
stnimals, as beings which have life and feeli^gv 
wad towards whom we have doties to fulfil. Bat» 
on the other hand, take great eare that chlMrett 
do not attach themselves too much to anhmUs^ or 
^row passionately fond of them, as they are apt 
to do. In guarding carefblly against chihtien's . 
making a bad nse of animals, either way, they 
shonld also be taaght to make a good use of them» 
that they nay, from their earliest age, be acca*. 
tomed to acknowledge, even in those creatures, an 
impression of the perfections of the Creator* . 

APRIL It. 

The Motion of the Earth, 

WHEN the delightful prospect of the rising 
%nn renews each morning in our souls the grati- 
tude and admiration due lo the sublime Antlior 
of the universe, we may at the same time oIk 
verve, that the place in which this magnificent 
sight is beheld, changes with the seasons. To be 
convinced of this with our own eyes, we need 
only examine the place where the sun rises im 
spring and autumn : we shall perceive it aftei^ 
wards in summer more to the north, and in 
winter more to the south. We shall reasonably 
conclude from thence, that some motion must be 
the cause of these changes ; for we cannot see a 
body of any sort chaage its place, witheut being 
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occasioned eitfaer by its own motion, or that of 
another body. We are naturally led to tKink 
that it Is the sun whicll moves, as we see it some- 
times on one side, and sometimes on another. 
Bat, as the same phenomena would take place, 
supposing the sun to remain immoveable, and 
that we with the earth were turning round it, 
we ought to depend less on our own conjectures^ 
thfcn on the repeated observations made by astro- 
nomers upon this subject, which prove the mo<> 
iion of the earth. Let us, in the first place, re- 
present .to ourselv£8 the immense space ia which 
the celestial bodies are placed. It is either 
jempty, or filled with a substance, infinitely sub> 
iilo, called tUher. In that space it is that oar 
globe floats, as well as all the other planets which 
compose our solar system. The sun, the dimensions 
of which have been mentioned already, is placc4 
in the centre, surrounded by its worlds, which 
11 surpasses greatly in size. The weight whiclf 
our globe has in common with all other bodies, 
draws it towards that centre, or else the sun 
draws the earth, by the power whjch the greater 
bodies have of attracting the lesser. Thus,, each 
time the earth inclines to move from the sun, it is 
drawn back again. II moves in a circle round iU 
self, in the same manner as we have seen a sliiig 
turn round ; or, to make use of an example still 
more analogous, like a cannon ball, which de. 
scribes a curved oc crooked line. It^s true, it fails 
again on the ground, after having gone over a 
certain distance ; but perhaps it would continnq 
the same line for the space of some miles, if i^ 
had been sent off from the top of a high moun* 
tain. Suppose a still greater height, it would go 
farther in proportion. Add still to that height, and 
it would go as far as our Antipodes, to return a( 
last to the point from whence it set out. All thes^ 
effects would take place from the laws of gravita- 
tion, or the attractive power of our globe i and it 
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is Id the same jnanner that this earth describes its 
orbit roand tlie snn. This orbit is not a perfect 
cirele, but an ellipsis, which occasions our being 
farther .from the sun at one time than at anotlier. 
In making the course roand the sun, it takes 365 
days, 5 hontSi 48 minntes, and 43 seconds, tlie 
space of tiiue which is the measure of our year ; 
after which revolution we find the sun again in 
the same place. For, in each point of the orbit 
of tlie earth, the snn appears to qs at the opposite 
side of Abe sky, so that at every insensible motiou 
of the earth, we fancy it is the sun that moves. 
In spring the sun is seen equally distant from 
the poles : this causes equal nights and days. In 
summer it is £3 degrees 30 minutes laearer the 
north, which occasions our longest days. In aut 
)umu it returns to an equal distance between the 
poles: and, in winter, it removes as far towards 
the south as it had approached the north; and it 
is then that our days are the shortest. 

If such is the order and plan of the great work 
of the creation, how much reason have we to ad* 
mire and adore the supreme wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator I How precious to us ought every 
new acquired knowledge to be, that discovers to 
us the Father of all nature by bis works. We find 
him every where. "We are every where obliged 
to cry oat. Lord, Thou hast done all things with 
wonderful wiodom ! . 



APRIL III. . 

7%e immense Riches qf Nature, 

TO be convinced of the extreme liberality with 
which nature dispenses her gifts, it would be 
sufficient to reflect on the prodigioas number of 
human creatures, who receive their food, their 
raiment, and every pleasure they ^Djoy, from that 
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iMneficeat mother. Bat, as this is perhaps one or 
those things which, because they happen every 
-^A&y, no longer make the impression they ought id 
make npon oar hearts, we will turn oar reflections 
40U creatures which are partly made for oar use; 
and some of which are become objects of oar con* 
tempt. This meditotion will t«ach tis, that all 
the beings spread over our globe proclaim the 
goodness of their Author, and incite ns to gforify 
his name, if oar hearts are susceptible of any feel* 
jng. An innumerable quantity of living creatures, 
inliabitantd of the earth, the air, and the waters, 
are daily indebted for their subsistence to nature. 
-Event the animals which we take care to feed, 
properly speaking, owe their food to her. The 
grass, which grows without being sown, is their 
chief food. The whole race of fish subsist without 
man*s assistance, unless those which he feeds for 
his amusement. The forests likewise produce 
acorns, the fields and mountains produce grass 
without culture. Amongst the birds, tlie species 
the most despised, and perhaps the most nnmer- 
4DUS, is the sparrow. Their number is so prodi« 
gious, that the king of France, with the product 
of all the fields in his dominions, would be too 
poor to feed them for the space of one year. It id 
nature, who takes from her immense magasine 
what it necessary to sfipport them : and yet they 
are bat the smallest part of her children* The 
quantity of insects is so great, that perhaps many 
ages may pass away before their several species 
and classes can be known. What numbers of flies 
are there, and how many difierent sorts of them 
do we see playing in the airt The blood the gnats 
take from us, is a very accidental food for them, 
and it may be supposed that, for one gnat that 
lives on it, there are millions who have never 
tasted human blood, or that of any animal what- 
ever. On what do alt those creatures live? There 
It not » haodfol of eanli whieh don not ccmtaitt 
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living insects. In every drop of water, creatares 
are discovered/wbo&e means of support, as well 
as their maltiplying, are incom)»rehensible. Inv 
mensely rich as nature is iu living animals, go is 
she equally fruitful in means for their subsistence ; 
or rather, it is the Creator who has poured into 
her bosom this inexhaiMtible source of riches. 
Through him each creature finds its fo6d and 
dwelling. It is for them he causes the grass to^ 
grow, leaving each to choose its proper food. 
And none of them are in his sight too insignificant 
to disdain his casting upon them an eye of pity, 
and to assist them in their wants. In this is thy 
greatness manifest, O Alm^^hty Ood ! What na 
man, nor monarch, nor even all the men and 
monarchs on earth conld do. Thou dost it, O* 
Creator! Thoa feedest every animal ! Thou feed- 
est the raven that calls upon Thee, and every 
insect that lives in the air, in the earth, or in the 
water ! And will he not do for as what he does 
for themt If ever doubts or fears possess our 
souls, let us reflect upon* the creatures of whom' 
be Ukes daily care. Let the birds of the air, the 
wild beasts of the desert, and those millions of 
creatures which man takes no care of, teach us 
the art of living contentedly. lie who clothes 
tlie flowers of the field, who gives food to ail 
animals, the great Author of nature, knows all 
our wants. I«et as, therefore, have recourse to 
him in our afflictions. Only let our prayers be 
l^it^ faith and sincerity. 

APEIL IV. 

Sun-rise, 

HAVE yoa sometimes been a witness of the' 
superb phenomenon which the risi^ig sun every 
day affords! Or has idleness, the love of sleep, or 
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a faulty indifference, prevented yoa from c6Dteni. 
plating this wonder of nature ? Perhaps you may 
he ranked amongh the multitude of people who 
never thought a sight of the Aurora worth the 
sacrifice of some hours sleep. Perhaps yon are 
like many others, who, satisfied with the light of 
tlie sun, do not trouble themselves with inquiring 
iulo the caus« of this great effect. Or, lastly, 
perhaps you are as insensible as millions of your 
fell(iw>creatures, who have it in their power to 
behold this giorious object every day, see it with- 
out being struck with it» or without its raising 
any idea or pleasing reflection in their minds. It 
matters little in which of these you rank. Suffer 
yourself only to be now at least roused from this 
sta^e of iusensibiiity, and learn what thoughts the 
sight of the morning sun ought to excite in your 
soul. There is no phenomenon in nature more 
beautiful and splendid than the rising sun. The 
richest dress that human art can invent, the finest 
decorations, the most pompous equipage, the most 
superb ornaments in the palaces of kings, vanish 
and sink to nothing, when compared with thi$ 
beauty of nature. At first, it is the eastern region 
of the sky which is clothed in the purple Of An. 
rora, and announces the sun's approach. The air, 
by degrees, takes the bloom of a rose, and then 
sihines with the lustre of gold. Afterwards the 
rays of the sun pierce through the mist, and with 
them light and heat are spread over th« whole 
horizon. At last, the sun appears in all the 
splendour of mi^esty. It rises visibly higher and 
higher, and the earth assumes a different aspect; 
every creature rejoities, and seems to receive new 
being. The birds, with songs of joy, salute the 
source of light. Every anitiial begius to move ; 
and they feel themselves animated with new 
strength and spirits. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul ! Let my songs of 
praise also reach the heavens, the heaven where 
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he dwellSj by whose eoramand the «un rises, and 
whose hand so guides its daily and its annual 
cdnrse, that we draw from it the happy revolution 
of night and day, and the regular saccession of 
the seasons. Raise thyself, my soal, towards 
the Father of lights, and set forth his niigesty. 
Celebrate him, by a pious confession of thy de- 
pendaoce on him, and by actions that are pleas- 
ing in his sight. Behold ! all nature proclaims 
order and harmony. The sun and all the sUrs 
run their course. £ach season yieldn lis fruit. 
Each day renews the splendour of the sun. 'Who 
would, in the midst of the active creation, be 
the only one to neglect piaising his Creator, by 
proving his virtue and faith t Rather let oar 
pious seal te^cb the infidel, how great, how 
worthy of adoration, that God is whom he de- 
spises* I«et the tranquillity of our souls, and 
trust in him, teach the vicious how mild and 
ueroifnl that God is, before whom he justly 
trembles. Let ns be toward our fellow-creatures 
what he is to us. Let us be to them what tlie 
snn is to the whole universe. A% it she^s daily 
its benign influence on the earth; as it rises for 
the nograufal as well as the righteous; as it 
shines on the humble valleys, as it does on the 
highest mountains ; so let us make our lives use- 
ful, beneflcent, and a comfort to others. Let 
each day increase the charitable disposition of 
oar hearts. Let us do good to aU, according to 
our abilities, and without respect to persons. In 
a word, let ns eudeavour to live and act, so that 
par lir^ ma^ be a blesaiiig to inankind. 
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APRIIi V» 

WondtrfStl Cwstntction qftke Ear, 

THE ear, it is true, in respect to beantjr, must 
^!ve place to the eye. However, it is perfectly 
wetUfrirmed, and is no less a master-piece of tht 
tsreative hand. In the "first place, the position of 
the ear shews much wisdom. It is pHced in the 
most convenient part of the body, near the brain, 
the common seat of all the senses. The ootward 
form of the ear is worthy oar admiration. It 
-greatly resembles a mtwclc ; b«t has neitlMT tht 
softness of mere flesh, nor the hardness of howk 
U it was only flesh, its upper part WonM lull 
down over the orifice, and would prevent t^ 
commnnication of sounds. If, on the contrary, 
it had been composed of hard bones, it wonM be 
-very painful and inconvenient to lie on eKhelr 
side. For this reason the Creator fbrmed tht 
ontward part of the ear of a gristly sabstanoe-, 
which has the consistence, the polish, and tht 
folds, most proper to reflect sounds ; fbr the n§t 
of all the external parts is to collect and convte;^ 
them to the bottom of the ear. The interDot 
^onstructioh of this organ nrast still more excite 
car admiration. There is in the shell of the ear 
an opening, which they call the audUory pipef. 
The entrance of it is furnished with little hair«; 
which serve as a bar, to keep insects from pen«. 
trating into it; and it is for the same pnrposb 
that the ear is moistened with a substance that is 
conglutinous and bitter, which separates itself 
from the glands. The drum of the ear is placed 
obliquely in the auditory pipe: this part of the 
ear really resembles a drum ; for, in the first 
place, there is in the cavity of the auditory pipe a 
bony ring, od which is stret«]Md a round 
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J^rane, dry end" thin : in Ihe second pliace, thert is^ 
«Bder that skin, a striag atrdchttd tight, whick 
does here the same seririce as that of the dram ; 
tfor it inereaaes, by its vibrations, the vibration of 
the drom of the ear, and serves sometimes to ex- 
tend, and sometimes to relax the membrane* In 
4he hollow, -under the skja of the dram, ther^ are 
some very smaU bones, but very remarkable, calk 
«d auditory bones, and distingnishcd by these 
Barnes : the hammer, the anvU, the orbicular, and 
the atirnip. Their use is, to contribate to the vi. 
bration, and to the tension of the skin of the dram. 
Behind the cavity of the drum, another opening 
most be observed, whiek coramanicstes with a 
pipe which leads to tl^ palate, and which is 
tqnally necessary to prod ace the sensation of ex- 
terior pounds. Dext eooies the snail, which rises 
|n a spiral line. Behind is the anditory pipe* 
which joins tlie brain. 

Hearing is in itself a thing worthy of adminw 
tion. By a portion of air, extremely small, which 
we pot in motion, without knowing how, we can 
in an instant make oar thonghts known to one 
another, with all our conceptions and desires, and 
this in as perfect a manner as if our souls coold 
see into each other's. Bat, to comprehend the 
action of the air, in the propagation of sonnds* 
more clearly, we must remember that the air is 
iy)t a solid body, but a fluid. Throw a stone 
into a c«lm running water, there will result from 
U undulations, which will extend more or less,ao- 
cprding to the degree of force with which the 
stone is thrown. liCt us now suppose, that a word 
produces in the air the same effect as the stone 
prodttces in the water. While the person whe 
speaks is uturing the word« he expels (with more 
or less force) the air out of his nsonth; that air 
communicates to the outward air which it meets, 
An nndalating motion, and this agitated air comes 
And sb^kesthe strtieh«d membrane of the dram 
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in the ear; this membrane, thus shaken, comniu- 
iiicaies vibrations to the air which resides in tli^ 
cavity of the di^nm ; and that strikes the hammer ; 
the hammer, in its tnm, strikes the other little 
boues; the stirmp transmits to the nerves, throagh 
the oval orifice^, the motion it has received ; and 
they then vibrate like the sti'ings of a fiddle. This 
motion gains stren{;th in the labyrinth, and 
reaches to M-hat is properly called tl^c auditory 
nerves. The soul then experiences a sensation 
proportionable to the force or weakness of the 
impression received ; and, by viitue of a ihysle> 
rioQS law of the Creator, it forms to itself repre- 
aentations of objects and of truths. 

God, in order to mak^ us more sensible of his 
general goodness towards mankind, permits, now 
and then, that some should be born deaf. Mart 
it not teach as to value highly the sense of which 
they are deprived ? The best way to prove oni: 
gratitude for so great a blessing, is to make a 
good use of it. 



APRIL VI. 

The MUky Way. 

"WHEN we examine the sky at night, we per- 
ceive in it a pale and irregular li;r.ht over oiU 
heads ; a certain quantity of stars, whose mixed 
rays form this light. This apparent cloud, or la> 
mlnous tract, is commonly called the milky way; 
These >tar8 are too far from us to be ^perceived 
leparately by the naked eye ; and between those 
which are visible through a glass, there are space* 
discoverable, which, to all appearance, are filled 
by an immense quantity of other stars, which 
even the telescope cannot make visible. It is 
trae, that the number already discovered is pro^ 
digious; but if we could maite our observations 
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on another side of the globe» from a part nearer 
the antarctic pole, we should then make still 
more discoveries : we should see a great number 
oC stars which have never appeared on oar he- 
misphere. And even we should not know half, 
perhaps not a millionth part of the radiant bodies 
^hich the immense expanse of the heavens con- 
tains. The surs which we see in the milky way, 
appear to as no more than shining specks, yet 
they are much larger than the globe of the earth. 
Whatever instrument ^e make nse of, they still 
appear as before. If an inhabitant of our globe 
could travel in the air, and could attain the height 
of iGO millions of leagues, those bodies of fire 

would still appear only like shining specks. 

However incredible this may. seem, it is not a 
chimerical idea, but a fact which has actually 
been proved ; for, towards the tenth of Decem- 
ber, we were more than l6o millions of leagues 
^earer the northern part of the sky, than we shall 
be the tenth of June ; and, notwithstanding that 
difference, we did not perceive any difierence of 
size in those stars. The. milky way, so inconsl- 
dierable in comparison of the whole space of the 
l^eavens, is sufficient to prove thegreatnese of the 
Supreme Being; and every. star discovered in it 
teaches us the wisdom and gooclaess of God. 
What, are those stars in copaparison of the im- 
mense quantity of globes and worlds which roll in 
the firmament ! A late ingenious astronomer, by 
the help of a telescope of remarkable power, has 
confirmed, beyond conjecture, this acconnt of the 
milky way, and says, " That even our sun, and, 
in consequence, oar whole solar system, fojms 
but a part of the radiant circle. Many small 
specks in the heavens, unseen by mortal eye, he 
discovers to consist of myriad^ of stars; being, 
as he supposes, entire systems of themselves." 
Here reason stops and is confounded : to admire 
and adore is all that reouuns for us to do. 
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£^«ry thnetkM the starry sky shall ttrike my 
eyes, graat that I nay vaUe my thoughts to Thee, 
OLord> ilKJk>ral»le Cveaterl I confess, with Rhame 
and regret, bow little I hove thooght of Thee at 
tlie sight of the heavens ; how little I hare admhr- 
ed thy greatness, or praisad thy power. Fmrdon' 
this insensibility, this ingraftitude. Raise this sonl, 
encumbered with earthly ties ; raise it to Thee, O- 
Creator of heaven and earth. Grant that a li vely 
sense of my un worthiness^ may incline me to hu- 
mility : then voochsafeto raise me op afi^ii», by 
this snUtme thought, that one day my redeemed^ 
spirit wUl soar above the region of the stars. 

APRIL VII. 

Unctions on the Seeds of Plana, 

THE vegetable kingdom, to an attentive ob* 
server of the works of Godj is* a school where l»e 
learns the profound wifHlom and iinliraited power 
of that Supreme Being. Though we were to live 
wa hundred years ni^on earth, and could devote 
every day te the particalRV study of one plant, 
there wiMild stili renain, at the end of that time, 
many titaings we either did net observe, or were* 
notcaipable of pereesvilig* Ijeft ns rcjAccrten the 
peodnotion of plants: let ns examine their inte- 
rior constrtrettoe, a»d Hie formation of their se- 
veral pairts: let as consider the eiinplicity and 
variety of them, from the biexte of grass to the 
highest oak : let ns try to learn the manner in 
whieh they grow, in which they propagate, in 
which they are preserved, and the different uses 
they are of to men and animals. Each of these 
articles will safficiently employ the mind, and 
make us sensible of the infinite power, wisdom, 
«»*d goodness, of the Creator. "We shall every" 
where diocever, with adnufAtiott, the most as«o- 
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aithiBB, liiconpMheMibie •r4er, a»4 the mocfc 
excellent de»iga. Xlkpagb w« were to know no 
sof« of pftfuM* tbMi those pheoomeua viuble to 
fTcry eye; tliooiM we were euly to know that » 
gcaln of eerift sown in the gro«ii4« shoots 'first a 
soot down into the earih»aD<iihca»hoots opwarde 
a stem, which bears blossoms, bcaochee, leaves, 
tnd fin>iU And wherein are contaiaed the seed* 
of new plants; this alone w<N»ld be suffieient tOt 
proive t^ wisdom of the Creator. IiOi os eonsider 
ior <Nice with attentioD» all the efaaatgcs which m 
g^-fiAa of wheat goes through : we sow it io the 
ground Sjt a certain Uoie; this- i» all we can do* 
Bat wha^ are the operetions of natnre, after we 
have thus ic£k it to itself t As soon as the earth 
flpp4>\Mn it yf*^^ sufficient ivoisteffe, it swells and 
harsts open the outer coat* which had till then 
concealed it in the root, the stalk, and the leaves* 
The root pierces throegb, and sinks deep into 
the earth, and prepares noaritfbment for the stem* 
which makes efforts to rise even with the earth. 
When it ha» arrived atihis, it grows by degrees 
till it has attained its proper height. It opens ita 
laftves, which at first are white, the» yellow, a«d 
at hut tinged with green*-~If we oonfine oar ob«- 
aervaticrns to this grain of wheat alone, which is 
SD necessary to oap sabsistenee, what wondrooa 
wisdeu do we net disoever in it! As soon as the. 
Qoter skin is barst, and the eoot has shot into 
the earth, the sum ventares i»> spring np in the 
fMrwof avery skender suiik ; yet, weak as it ap> 
pears, it is ali!eady strong. eaeogh. to bear the in. 
tcmi^raAce of the seaaoiis^ By degrees it grows 
up, and becomes an ear of com, the sight of 
which is so pleasing to inaiUiLind.^Xhc wheat i^. 
inclosed with leaves, which serve as a coat for it 
till it is strong enoagh to bveah thcoagh them, 
ami is armed with points to delead it from the 
hirdf. 
The fields of com onghtnatarally tomakciw 
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remember thone fields where God lays up another 
seed. The haman bodies deposited in the earth 
are as seed sown, whose destination is to grow 
and ripen for the harvest of eternity. We had \9 
little reason, on loolcin^ at the grain of wheat,' to 
expect it to produce an ear of com (though the 
essential parts of it were in grain), as we have 
to believe that oar bodies, reduced to dost, will 
one day become glorified bodies. 

The time will come, when the seed will burst 
forth, ray dast will be raised again, and I shall 
live through Jevus Christ. My body mQ«t decay 
and tnm-to dust, but I shall not be eternally in 
the grave. My soul shall rest, after the labours 
of this life, in the bosom of my God. The eye 
hath not seen, neither hath the earhdard^ any 
thing on earth equal to such salvation. 



APRIL VIII. 

The Blue Colour qfthe Sky, 

TO judge simply by our senses, we might ima- 
gine tiie »ky over our heads a great vault painted 
bine, and the star» so many little brilliant nails 
stuck in it. It is true, that such an. idea could 
hardly be formed, but by the common people and 
children; yet there are many people who think 
themselves superior to those, who form very ab- 
surd ndtionsof the sky, and its blue appearanee 
by day. The reason of it is, that our atmosphere 
is not quite transparent. If we were raised very 
high above the surface of the earth, ite should 
find that the air becomes more and more subtile 
the higher we go, till we could no longer breathe 
in it ; and at last it would end in pure ether. 
The higher we climb oa mountains, the more 
light the atmosphere grows, and the more pale 
the bright azure 4)f the sky appears. J£ we could 
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rise as high as pare aether, this colour would he 
entirely lost. The sky would »eem to ns m bUck 
as at night ; for all objects that do not trjoftniit 
to as any rays of light appear so. Conseqaently, 
if the air that sorroonds as was as transparent aa 
vther, the sky would not appear bloe to a«. Oar 
air is full of litUe particles, which, when lighted 
ity the son, receive a motion, which prodace^ new 
rays ; and these particles, thoagh dark in them* 
selves, become visible to as when lighted ap» 
Their colour is btae. This is the reason that a 
forest, when we are near to it, looks grcten, but, aa 
we move farther from it, lonk« more and nnore of 
a blaish colour. However pale and slight th0 
blue rays of air may be, there falls so great a qoan* 
ti^y of them on oar eyes, when we are in the eipen 
air, that the effect resulting from them is rather 
adiarkblue. These leftections may make some 
consider the sky differently from what they had 
done before. It may from hence be concluded* 
that to the very colour of the sky, there is no 
phenomenon in nature, in which we may »«»t 
discover order, atility, and a wise purpose. Aa 
the colour of green is the best that the Creator 
coold have chosen for the ornMnent of the earth» 
•o is the fine azare blne^of the sky the most caK 
calated to charm the eye. How dreadful is the 
appearance of the sky, when covered with 
ttorroy clouds I but what beauty, majesty, and 
simplicity, in the colour of it, when the weather 
is calm and serene I The apartroenU of kings* 
decorated by the most skilful painters, arc no. 
thing when compared to the majestic simplicity 
of the celestial vault. When the eye haa any 
time contemplated the beaotiea of the earth, it 
satiates «id is tired ; but the more we contemplate 
the hc:aveas» the more charms we find* 
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APRIL IX. 

Use €Md Neceuitg qf Air. 

AIR is the element to which all this lower 
wr>rld owes its life, beaaty, and preservation. 
All ihe cltHng<^s we 6bsei-ve in tfie di£Perent beings 
oar globe conlainft de(>end on air: It is abso- 
lulely n«cessa-py tor the preservation of animals; 
lur mostof ihem would die in half a minate, if 
they were deprived of it; and the others could 
not support liie want of it above two days at 
fuost. Not only terrestrial creatures, and those 
which fill the air, require that element, but it-is 
absoiutety necessary also to the inhabitants of the 
water; and, what is more, they i-eqirire a change 
of fresh air as much as other animals. The birds, 
in order to fly, mast toe supported by the air; 
for which reason their lungs have openings^ 
through which the air they breathe passes into 
the whole cavity of their bellies. This single cir- 
cumstance discovers to ns a profound sagacity; 
for the body of the bird being filled, and ia a 
loanner swelled by the air, becomes lighter, and 
more fit for fiying. — Plants, even in order to ve- 
getate and grow, require air, and have therefore 
a multitude of little vessels, which serve to draw 
it in. and by means of which even the smallest 
particles of them are provided with all the ne- 
cessary juices.— Nothing would be more easy 
than to muktply proofs of the necessity of air. 
Let ns dwell on one single circorastauce only, 
which demonstrates it very clearly. If there 
was no air, there woutd be no twilight before 
snn-rise. It would eome suddenly above the bo- 
rizon ; would appear the same as it does towards 
the middle of its course, and would not vary its 
appearance till the iastantit would vanith entirely 
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from our sight, leaving as in as total darkness as 
at midnight. The sun, indeed, would strike 
ear eyes with a bright light, if there was no air} 
bat it would resemble a great fire barning in aA 
open coantry in the middle uf the night. It 
woald ill some sort be day, as the san and the 
objects immediately sorroanding us woald be vi- 
sible to as ; but hU the rays that would fall on any- 
bodies at a csruiiA distance, woald reflect in a 
direct line, and be lost in the extent of the hea* 
yeosh Therefore, while the sen would be placed 
Airecily over oar heads, we might sUll be in a 
sort of night, if there was no air between that 
globe and us. Let as draw together all the^ad*. 
vantages the air is of to our earth. — It is of ~nse 
to the life and breathing of living beings; to the 
motion of winged animals, and those which swim 
in waiter ; to the propagation of soands; to hold 
■the earth ia equiiibrium with the other globes \ 
to tlie formation of vapours, rain, andwinds» 
Uow aeeessary is it alse to make tbeearth fruit- 
<ial, to favour the vegetation of plants, and dis> 
perse the bad vapours which eahate from diffe- 
rent bodies ! The suii conld not furnish us with 
•either heat or light eaeugti, if our globe was noC 
•orrounded with air. Nobody could be heard» 
if the air did not set the organs of speech in 
ylay ; if it did not transmit sounds, and act on 
tbe oi^THns of hearing. How innamerkble^ then» 
in all respects, are tlie advantages which the air 
and winds procure to mankind? If we accustom 
ourselvei to eontemplale, with an attentive mind, 
the great object of the creation, we shall be na- 
turally led to extol the works and the blessings 
of God. What may often make as neglect thia 
duty^ is, perhaps, our casting but a superficial 
f lauce over his works; and in enjoying his bless- 
ings, our hearts have not always been sensible how 
^tUe we deserved them. Let as then, for our 
peace and our happiness, cnd«avear to becomes 
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-with tlie assistance of divine priace, attentive and 
•ensible spectators of the work.n of God: For to 
those who consider tliein tlius, they become 
foorcet of pore and permanent joy. 



APRIL X. 

Vifftrmt SHU qf tlu Earth, 

THE soil is not the same every where. The ap^ 
per stratum is g^enerally formed of a black, mnv^' 
-ible rich eartli, which being moistened by broken 
remains of plants and animal sabstancei, becomes 
tlie nntritive support of millions of vegetablea 
which enrich oar globe. Bot even that ntratom 
varies in quality. It is sometimes sandy and light, 
sometimes clayey and heavy, sometimes moistt 
sometimes dry, sometimes warmer, and sometimes 
colder. This is the reason why some herbs and 
plants grow naturally in certain countries, and re* 
iiuira art and culture in others. The variety of 
soil also makes vegetables of the same kind differ 
in quality, acconftng to the ground where they 
have been planted. In this instance, we again din. 
cover the wisdom of our Creator. If ail soils 
were alike, if all were of the same quality, we 
should be deprived of many vegetables ; because 
each species requires a soil analagons to its usp 
tnie: Some require a dry soil, some a moist one ; 
some require heat, others acolder soil ; some grow 
iu tlie shade, others in the sun; several grow in 
mountains, and many more in valleys. From 
thence it happens, that each country has a cer> 
tain number of plants peculiar to it, and which 
do not grow in equal perfection in others. Let 
the alder be transplanted into a ^andy soil, and a 
willow into a rich and dry earth, and it will be 
foand, that tho^e soiU are not fit for tliese trees, 
and that it wai agree wiili ihem better to plant 
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the former near marshes, and the latteir on th^ 
borders of rivers.— Therefore our Creator bas 
provided for each species, by alloUmg to them 
the soil analogous to their inteiiial constitntion, 
Ik is true, that art can sometimes force nature to 
produce aceordiuff to pleasure : But it i; seldom 
worth tlie'trotable; and, in the end,ttalure is found 
to have luuch the advantage Of all the researches 
and labours of art. 

The same variety that is observed in the soil of 
our globe is found in the characters of mankind. 
Tiiere are some whose hearts are so hardened, tfaait 
they cannot profit by instruction. No motive eM 
tnfluetice ; no trutli, however evident, can rouse 
them from their indolence— This character may 
be compared to stony groaud, which no climate, 
nor the most careful cultivation, can render fruit* 
fal. A character almost as worthless, is that 
wiiere levity predominates : Persons of this sort, 
it is true, receive the salotary impressions of re- 
ligion and piety, but are discouraged by the least 
obstacle that comes in their way ; and their zeal 
vanishes as easily as their good resolutions. In 
the minds of trifling, timid, weak people, tVuth 
and virtue cannot take root, becaase there is no 
depth. They resemble light and dry soils, where 
nothing comes to maturity, and where every 
thii>g dries up, as soon as the heat of the sou 
is felt ; because they do not supply the plant 
with the nourishing juices it requires. But how 
happy those characters with whom, as in a good 
soil, the seeds of piety ripen and produce an 
abundant harvest of good frniL On these sevecal 
dispositions observed among men, depends more 
or less the effect the word of God has upon tb« 
heart. In vain the sower sows the best seeds, if 
the soil has not the suitable qualities; all his eai«e 
is in vain. The purity and goodness of the seed 
cannot supply the natural defects of the soil. For 
when it is so hard and close that the seed cannot 
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enter, or so sandy that it cannot take root* or so 
^11 of stones that it is cboaked ap, it is impo^ 
sible it should prodace frait. 

To which of these do I belong t Perhaps asy 
heart is not so hard as to resist every impression* 
' If 1 know it well, it resembles those light soils 
which prodace here and there some ears of corn, 
bat which are seen soon after to wither. Good 
thoughts and salatary resolutions have often filled 
Biy heart: But how short has been their dura- 
tion! Alas! I see plainly that this heart most 
change and be amended, that fdith and virtue 
may produce good fruit, and that I jnay one day 
obtain salvation. But this change is not in my 
power. Jt is thy work. Divine Spirit! Assist me 
.O Lord! ftlake me like the fruitfal soil, ready 
to fulfil the duties of life. And, in order to bear 
fruit in abundance, make me fruitful in good 
works, preserving the gifts of thy grace in an 
honest and upright heart. 

APRIL XI, 

NeceuUyfor Rtpote at Night, 

LABOUR is without doubt necessary for man; 
lie must indispensibly apply himself according to 
his situation and condition ; and it is certain that 
great part of the convenience and comforts of life 
depend upon it. But, it must be allowed that hu- 
man strength would soon fail, and that man would, 
ib all respects, become incapable of making use of 
his limbs, and the faculties of his soul, if Ood did 
not continually supply him with the strength and 
activity necessary to fulfil the duties of his voca- 
tion. As we every day lose some of our juices, we 
should soon be exhausted, and fall into a mortal 
•decay, by too great an exertion of our strength, if 
these «piriu wen not coptiiiwaliy cciMwed.andj«« 
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vived.— <Tn order to be able to labour, it it aeces* 
sary that oar blood should always supply ns with 
a matter infinitely thin and active, called the ner* 
yous fluid. This fluid keeps the sprkngn of the 
brain and muscles in play, and maintains the bo- 
dily action and motion. But tbe continual wasltf 
that is made oi this matter would soon exhaust it» 
and man would fall into languor, if these losses 
were not repaired. Food would not digest, nor 
•pread itself regularly through the body, if he was 
always in motion. Tbe labour, therefore, of the 
head, the arras, or the feet, must be interrupted 
for a time, that the heat and the spirits, which 
spread over the eji^terior parts, may be employed 
only in assisting the functions of the stomach, 
during the repose of the other parts of the body. 
Sleep does us this Important service. *At the 
elose of tbe day, our strength, which has been 
exercising sinee the morning, begins to diminish* 
The vital spirits sink ; the senses i;^row dull ; and 
we are invited to sleep, without being able to re> 
sist. A% soon as we give way to it, we are 
restored and refreshed. The operations of the 
brain, and the labours of tbe body, cease at once, 
and tbe fatigued limbs acquire new strength* 
This recruit is necessary to the body as well as 
to the mind. It makes our limbs more active 
and flexible, and preserves in a proper state all 
the parts of the body. It re-animates our in« 
tellectual faculties, and spreads a serenity over 
our souls. How inexcusable then are those who, 
for trifling reasons, for a vile intereH, or to 
gratify their passions, deprive themselves of pitK 
per time for sleep I They not only disturb the 
order of nature, an order established only for their 
good, but they enervate the strength of their bo- 
dies, and bring on themselves a premature death. 
Why should we be mad enough to deprive oniv 
selves of a blessing, which our heavenly father 
equally and impartially grants to the nchand 
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the poor, the igiioranl aod the learned, the high 
and the tow 1 Why shuald we shorten oar days, 
when a v/'ne end good Providence has ordained 
•teep, as a means to prolong lifel Why vo. 
Ittntarily deprive ourselves of the refreshing re* 
pose which slee^' procures ns? Alas! there may 
eooiti ni^ht«, in which, far from tasting its sweets, 
we may pass restless hours in a bed of anguish, 
and t^ckon the tedious and painful momenta; 
and, periiaps, we shall never know llic value of 
sleep, till we wish for it ugaiu. 



« 



APRIL XII. 
Size of our Olobe» 



IT is not so easy as we imagine to be eertain 
J9f the size of our earth. There is indeed but one 
longitude, yet there. are two latitudes, north and 
south, fioih begin at the equator. Tlie one ex* 
tends toward the north, and the other toward the 
south, as far as the pole, either arctic or' antarc- 
tic. But no one has yet been able to go as fai^ 
as cither pules, became the mountains of ice in 
Gieentand and in thenorthem seas, have always 
obstructed the passage. However, thanks to the 
geometricians, we at present know nearly the size 
of our globe; and, according to the most exact 
ealculations, the surface of the earth is nine miU 
lions two hundred thousand and eight}* ttquftre 
leagues. Tlie water occupies two-thirds of that 
space ; so that what remains for terra firma is re^ 
dnced to three millions and ninety -six thoudand 
square leagues. 

it h4s been calculated, that there may be at 
least three thous/uid millions of men upon the 
earth ; but, in reality, there are not more than 
one ilionstiod uud fourscore millions ; of wkijh 
there are^ 
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laAfia, . . . ; . 050,000000 

In Africa, .... 150,000,000 

In America, . • . 150,000,00a 

In Rorope >. • • • 190/KM>,000 

If, then, we sappose the earth if Inhabited hf 
one thonaand millions of men, or thereaboats, 
«n(i that iliirty-tbree yean make a generation, it 
foUo%ra, that, in that space of time, there die one 
thousand milliont. Thns, the number who die 
on earih amoants to~- 

Each year, «... 90,000,000 

IsAchday, .... 86,400 

Each hoar, .... 3,600 

Each minute, ... 00 

Each second, ... 1 

This ealcolation mast necessarily strike as. If 
the mortality Is so great «very year, and even 
mvery boar, is it not probable that he who re- 
Aeets on it may himself be one of those which 
ssrell the list of the dead J It is at least certain, 
that it ought ta lead us often to serious refl<^* 
tAous* Now, at this moment, one of oar fel- 
low-cremnres is going oat of the world ; and 
bcf«Mre this hour be passed, more than three thou- 
tand sonls will have entered into eternity. What 
« motive for t^&|ung oiten and serloosly ou 



Prodigioosly great as the earth appears, fts 
greatness vanishes at once, when we compare this 
globe to the other worlds which roll over oar 
heads. The earth is then, in comparison of the 
whole universe, what a grain of sand is to the 
highest mountain. 

But how does thie thought exalt Thee in oar 
#ycs! How inexpressible and infinite does thy 
greatness appear, O thou Creator of heaven and 
ettfthi The woild and all iu inhabitanU arc 
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before Thee «• a 4rop in the oeeato* or as the 
light atonu which 0oat in the air. And what 
am I, among these ihoasaod miilioiu of inha* 
biianu of the earth ! What am 1 before Thee, 
Thoa immense, infinite, and eternal Being ! 



APRIL XIII. 

GeneraUon 9f Birdu 

AT this season of the year there is a revo- 
lotioD ia nature which certainly claims oor at- 
teution. It is the time the birds lay, and hatch 
their yonn^. This annual miracle passes in a 
manner before our eyes; and that it is really a 
wonder, which cannot be too moch admired, 
the following reflections will convince ns. In 
each fruitful egg, which has not yet been sat 
on, there is a spot (about the nbo of a freckle) 
visible in the yolk. In the centre of this spot 
there it a white . circle, like a thin partition^ 
which extends a little towards the top,- and dp^ 
pears to join to some small bladders there. In thia 
middle of this circle, there ia a kind of -And 
matter wherein the embryo of the chick is aecati^ 
float. It is composed of two lines or white 
threads, which appear aomctimea-to be separated 
from one another at their ejAremity ; and b«. 
tween which a lead>coloured fluid is perceptibla« 
The eatremity of the embyro is conuined in a 
little bag, surrounded by a pretty Ivg^ ligament | 
and it is there that the navel afterwards ahawa 
itself. This ligament is composed partly of a 
•olid yellowish substance, and partly of a fluid 
dark substance, which is also surroonded by a 
white circla. This is what hMi baen observed in 
the egg before it is sat upon. Aft«r it has been 
above twelve hours under the hen, there appean 
^ the, liHpwifnu of the embryo* which ism 
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Ihe middle of the liUle spot* a mniatore thftt 
]mm the form of a little head, on whioh are teen 
liUle vesicles, that afterwards become the back 
bones, la thirty hoars, tbe-navel appeara coyer, 
ed with a maliitode of iltlle vessels. The eyes 
also are then distingaishaUe. The two whiu 
threads, whieh, in le-uniting, have stiU left some 
space between them, inclose five little bafs, which 
^e the bnuny sobstance, and the spinal marrow, 
which goes throagh to its extremity . The faeait 
is then visible : bat it has not yet been discover. 
ed, whether it is the heart or the blood that is 
«rst formed. Be that as it may» it is certain 
that the embryo of the chick existed before ilk 
the egg} and that, afier it has been some time 
•at apon, they distuigoi^h the back bones, the 
brain, Uie spinal marrow, the wings, and part of 
the flesh, before the heart, the blood, and the 
vessels are perceptible. At the end of tbirty^ix 
hoars, the navel. is covered with a anmber of 
vesae)s» separated from cme another, by aneqaai 
spaces. According to all appearance, they existed 
befeffe in the little spot, and are only made visible 
b9 the .flnid matter which swells them. When 
jthe essential parts of the chick are thus formed, it 
fiontinaes to take new growth till the twentieth 
or twenty-first day, when it is able to break of 
itself the shell which contained it. 

We owe these discoveries to some irreat natu- 
ralists, who, with the assistance of microscopes, 
have observed, almost from hour to hoar, the 
progress of the formation and the hatching of 
the chick. However, notwithstanding all that 
we have dr<w» fsom tbeir obKervations, there 
ilill remain many mysteries, which may never 
4ie discovered to us. How does the embryo 
eome in the egg I and who gave it the ihcnliy 
of reoeivlng, by means of warmth (for that is 
all the hea commanicates to it), a new life and 
hehig I What is it that pats the essential parts 
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«r the chick in motion f and what i? thut ri^U 
fying tpirity which, throagh the ftheil, penetrates 
•▼en tu the lieart, and occasions its pulsation 1 
What in^fires the birds with instinct to multi- 
ply by A way eommon to them allt How do they 
know that tlieir yoang are contained in the eggf 
What engages them to sit on the nest all the time 
■ecessary to hatch themi Questions these are 
which cannot be answered in a satisfactory man* 
iier. But the little we know of the genemtion 
of birds is saiBcient to prove the wisdom of the 
(/realor; as it can neither be allributed to « 
blind chance, nor to art assi&ting nature. God 
had the wisest reat^ons for ordaining that certain 
animals should not arrive at perfectiont till affer 
they come from their motlier's wunib; while 
otiiers reach their foil maturity In it And it 
3BUiy he allowed, that whoever does m»t discover 
the hand of God in the production of birds, will 
not see it any where. For, if the profoundesi 
wisdom is not visible in this, it will appear so in 
noUiing. 

O man> spectator of the wondrous works of 
•od, adore witii me the alUwise Being!' Do 
not disdain to seek, in apparently small ebje«t»» 
the impression of his goodness, bis power, and his 
ificffable wisdom. 

AFRIL XIT. 

PrognoUiea <tf tht Weather. 

WINDS, heat, cold, rain, snow, ibgs, drought, 
and ottier such alterations in the temperature of 
the air, do not always depend on causes regular 
and ifecessary. There are, ho^^ever, some signs 
in nature, which, in some degree, forctel the wea^ 
ther. The position of our globe, in respect to 
(he sun, which is known to us in the four se»> 
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tam^ of .iIm y«ar, the changes of the aeonj tke 
IMnecUe iMMnent of whick can be deteriutned ; 
the MiAaeiiee tho^ celcitial bodies^ and all tl»d 
]»laneu of oar system, have npon the heat, the 
eoM, the motiett, and the stillness of the atr, are 
to many immalable laws, upon which nay be 
cstabliirfied several prognostics of the weather. 
Ttic conseqaeitces drawn from them are so much 
the less to be despised, as they are founded 
on experience, and that it is by the rules of 
analogy that the fature is judged of by the past. 
It is trae, that a thoasand accidental circum- 
•vtances may occasion alterations which we had 
no reason to ex|>ect. But it must be vonsidered 
that these accidental circumstances are of bhort 
daration; and if they eccation any change in 
the ordinary course «)f the leniperMture of the 
air, it is only for a little time, and in some pai tt> 
ealar places. 

That, in general, the change of weather is so 
regular tliat it may be fbrfwen, is what our ob- 
servation may prove to us every year. We are 
•eldom mistaken in supposing that the north and 
cast winds generally bring cold, the v>Qlh heat, 
and the went rain; that, during a north-eust wind, 
it rains in sommef, and snows in winter. We may 
with equal probability conjecture, that when the 
inomiflg aky is red, there will be wind or rain ia 
the afternoon : and, that the evening ved, when 
it is not copper colour, promises fair weather 
next day. The weather in spring foretels wliat 
it will be in summer. If there arc many fog* 
in spring, H is very likely -that the summer will 
be rainy. If there are great floods in springv 
there will be great heat, and many insects, in 
•ummer. WM»n there have been storms in spritt|r» 
there is notliing more to fear from ice and night 
fmsu, . , 

But, supposing it was ptterly impossible to 
ffraifl ftho «MMhcr, we may be perfectly easy 
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in that reiip«et. The vMriaticms of weather (when 
pooMdered in the whole)* are aceordias to co«^ 
•tant rules, laid down by Providenee with aiach 
wisdom ; and we may rest secarey that the wea. 
Iher, however bad it may appear* will i>everth»> 
less be advantageons to theeartb, and promote iu 
fertility. In every alteration of the cliaiate» let 
us trust to that God whose purposes are always 
wise and beneficent, without whose will there 
could be neither heat, cold, rain, drought, tem- 
pest, ^or calm, and who turns to the good of th« 
earth and of Ills creatures, even those phenomena 
which seem to be hurtfnl. AU the ways-of Provi^ 
dence bear marks of his goodness* . All his paths 
are mercy. ^Visdom and beneficence are mani- 
fest in all dispensations. 



APRIL XV. 

The Situation qf the Sun. 

GOD has appointed a situation for tlie ann» 
which perfectly suitt the nature of that body, 
and the uses for which it is designed. He haa 
given it a cerUiin size, and placed it in a space 
proportioned to the course it is to perform. He 
has put it at a proper distance from the planets 
npon which it was to act ; and this position, ap- 
pointed for it so many thousands of years ago, it 
still preserves, without ever deviating from it« 
because, in reality, the. least deviation would oo- 
casion the greatest disorders in nature. Most cer- 
tainly, nothing but unlimited power could per- 
form such a wonder. God alone could produce 
this immense globe, place it in its proper sphere* 
mark its limits, determine its course, subject it 
to proper rules, and maintain it invariably in thf 
position and order prescribed. What wisdom 
•ad goodneta shines in this plauy both ia raspect 
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to tlie whole aaivenv, and lo our e»0.h in parti* 
calar, with all its creatores I The barntng i-ays» 
which proceed from a globe of five a million of 
times larger than o^reavth, roast have an liicon- 
ceivable force, if, in fulling, they were to remain 
clo.se to one aaother; bat, as they separate more 
and more, in propoiliou as they remove lo a dis- 
tance from their comraoa centre, their power di- 
minishes in proportion aS' ihcy diverge. Our 

eaiib, placed in a spot where those rays would 
i»ave bevn too nomerous, or too near, couUl not 
have borne the intense bent, i'iaced towards ibe 
extremes of the solar^orid, it would only hav« 
received a faint light, and too. little warmth to 
ripen its fruits and priniuctions. The sun is then 
in the exi&ct spot it ought to be. U can now com- 
manicate to oar world sufficient light and heat t6 
penetrate into and vivify the earth with its bene- 
ficent rays, ta clear the atmrophere, and lo pro- 
doceaii those effecu, without which there would 
be neither dew nor rain, snow, bail, fogs, clear 
or asrene days. Placed as it is, it caases the re- 
gular ahanges of day and night, as well as the 
different seasons of the year, aikd varies in each of 
them its inflaence or efteets. 

It is not only to the sun, but also to the other 
planets, to the tixed stars, and all the bodies which 
belong to oiur system, that God has allotted a place 
conlbrmable to their nature, and suiubte to th« 
end be proposed in creating them. To me, who 
am nothing in eomparison of the san, the Lord 
has vonehsafed to allot the place and situation 
which, ia ail respects, suits me best. May i bat 
fulfil the dutiea of my station with as much ex- 
actneas and fidelity as the son acquits himself of 
hi« important offices, accofdiag to the inrariable 
laws which were piescftibed to it from the first 
iikfltant of its creation 1 May I* in the place 1 fill> 
and in proportion to my jpewers, be as asefal to 
Ihft anidd, ehare with air Mlow-«ir»M«m the 
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advanUgct I enjoy, communicate to the ignorant 
what knowledg« I have, support or strengtbett 
the weak, and spread with a liberal hauicl, amoo^ 
the poor, the.riche* I possess. 



APRIL XVI, 

Permanency qf Corporeal Bdngt* 

VOnilKG in nature perishes; and» from thtf 
lieglnning of the the world to the present mo* 
menl, there has not been. a grain of sand, nop 
an atom annihilated. The first forests, which the 
powerful word of Ood produced* were adomed 
with an innumerable muUitade of leaves. Those 
fell, withered, corrupted, and ccawd to be leaves ; 
but the part9 which eomposed them still remain. 
They have been converted into d'jst» mud, or 
earth ; hut they are not amiihilatcd. The matter 
of which the first leaves and herbs were formed 
subsists still at this day^ and>as lost nothing ot 
its easentiai parts. The plants which now flou* 
rish will exist, as to their parts, as long as the 
world shall last. The wood we born ceases in^ 
deed to be wood, but its parts do not cease to 
exist. They are dispersed into a«her, soot, and 
Huoke, but they ara not annihilated. The king. 
dQm of nature is liable to continual change; all 
dissolves, and all regenerates, but nothing finally 
perishes. Let us not j^dge by appearances. When 
there happens any revolution, any disorder in 
nature, we are apt to believe Uukt many things 
are totally destroyed : H is an error.— They are 
only, differently modified, and become materialf 
for the composition of other beings. The water 
which rises in vapours does not perish: it de. 
creases in one place, to inerease in another.-^ 
What uninformed pecsons consider as total de. 
structioB* u«, iu vealii|^» but. a mcM ohaiige of 
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parts; and the m-orItl« coosidered In the whole, 
» just DOW what it wait the lirsl day of the crea- 
tion, atthoagh a maltiplicify of parts which com- 
pose it have gradu^dly undergooe very consider- 
able alterations. 

This leads me to reflect on my own body, and 
the change it will experience in the grave. It is 
true, it wiJI entirely corrnpt, bat will not be an- 
nihilated, and the essential parts which cum|KM« 
it will always subsist. The persuasion of thia 
truth is sttAcientto gnard me against the fear af 
the grave and oorruplion* and, at the same lime, 
to confirni the hope of a resariection in my soai. 
Why then should my heart be troubled, why . 
ikadder at the thought of the grave T 1 hat which 
Will be shut up there, it is not me ; it is my earth- 
ly habitation. 1 myself cannot be destroyed* 
All my UMnubersare numbered, and will be pre- 
served. What I have been, I shall be herealteft 
and 1 shall lave for ever aitd ever. 

llie coutimuil duration of corporeal beings may 
lead me to cooeinde, with much probability , that 
my soal also will be immortal. Since none of the 
earthly parts will be annihilated, is it to be pre- 
sumed tliat my sool should be the only created 
thhtvtbat is to be destroyed 1 Mo. The whofa 
corporeal world wonld soouer perish than »wm 
ton! redeemed by Jeto* Christ. 

APRIL XVII. 

TheUt qf Ktdm, 

IN the truest sense of the word, rain ought to 
be called a' present from Heaven. The blessings 
our heavenly Father poars npon us, by this 
means, ara equally abundant and necessary §9i 
vs. Aa the euostiqacnees of a cootiuued drought 
wonld be faul to us, so the Advantages ate c 
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ly preeiou* which fcbe refreshiiHi sliowera afford. 
Who can describe or know all the advantages 
which accrue from them. Bot if we cannot give 
aA exact accooiU.pf them, we may at least redect 
on some of ilie most considerable. The heat of 
the sun acts without interraption on the different 
bodies on the earth» and conlinoally cxhaleathin 
partictes from it, which fill the atmosphere in the 
form of vapoars. We should breathe theee dan- 
gerous exhalations with the air, if now and then 
they were not carried off by the rain, which beats 
them down to the ground, and thos clears and 
purifies ihe air. It is uo less osefnl in mod<erat- 
ing the burning heat of the atmosphere; and. the 
' reason is very evident : for the nearer the air is to 
the earth, the more it is warmed b> the refraction 
Qf the rays ; and the farther it is from us, the 
colder it is.— --The rain that falls from a higher 
region brings to the lower atmosphere a refresiiing 
coolness, of which we always feel the agreeable 
effects when it has rained. It is also to the rain 
we must partly impute the origin of foantains^ 
pumps, lakes, and consequently rivers. Every 
body knows in what abandance we are supplied 
with these several sources of water in the wet and 
vainy seasons ; whereas they evaporate during a 
long droufl^t. Bat, to feel how useful and ne« 
cessary rain is, it U sq0leient to observe hew the 
earth and vegetables languish for want of these 
fruitful showers, without which every thing would 
decay. Rain is in nttny respepu the food of ve- 
getables. It weU and softens the earth, which is 
dried up, and in anuumer petrified by the heat of 
the sun. It circulates in the finer veins, aitd in 
Ihe vessels of pleetaand trees, and conv«y«to them 
those beneftoial juices which preserve titeir life, 
and give them growth. When it pours on moan, 
tab IS, it sweeps from them a soft rich earth, which 
It depositain the vallesrs wheve it fidU* end whioh 
tti 
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' Tes, Lord I tlioa hast plamnad all with -wisdom^ 
«nd tlie earth 'is foil of thy goodness. Such is» 
without dottbt, the oonelosions that we must all 
<dTiiw from thet^e reflections. And ift from thete 
-we ara led to adore luid bless Oo6, let us pnrsoc 
the subject, that it may make a deeper iraprea- 
gion on our minds* 

What finer object can be presented to our sight 
than a clear and serene skyf Is not that beanti* 
fat Mae vaalt extended over us sufficient to 4111 
every heart with admiration and delight ? But aH 
the beauties of the sky would disappear, if, by 
^he direction of the winds, the clouds should ooas« 
and draw a thick curtain before us. What art 
'the^sentiments such a revolution should create in 
Vftt These are, at least, what it ought to in- 
spire:— However beautiful this scene which we 
contemplate with such delight, there are some 
incomparably^greater,which no cloud can deprive 
us of, and which would make us ample amends for 
the loss of all others. For what are ail the beau- 
ties of nature, compared to the beauty of that 
Being, in whose contemplation alone an immortal 
spirit can find felicity l--It is not withoot design 
thatOod sometimes deprives us for a whileof 
those things which give us most pleasure. He 
wishes to teach us to seek oar happinesa in him, 
and to consider him as o«ir sovervign good. Be- 
sides, those very privations, are they not oftea 
compensated by many ontward advantaged Those 
clouds which conceal from ns the beauty of the 
sky are the sources of beneficent rains, which ren* 
der the earth fruitful. Let us remember this; and 
every time that adversity makes onr days gloomy 
and melane4toly, let ns be perraaded that even 
these misfonnoes wiU become, in the handaof onr 
heavenly Father, instrnmentft of fotnre happiness. 
Let us also consider rain as the image of the gifts 
of fortune : «br, beneficial as moderate rains may 
he, Ihey aree^Qaliy h«vtfal,if they last too k>ng» 
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or eoaM onaeasonalfly. So it u» in re«|)eet to 
earthly gOiMl». Tbeir too gr«at abuiidaace misht 
be the caaae of our ilettmcUon. Let U6 therefore 
thank oor heavenly FMher fov refitsii»8 usffifU 
which we might ftfterwArdft find to be real piiniftli- 
mcuts. I^t tts, then, learn to be eontent with all 
the dispensation* i>f a wise and gracious Provi- 
deflee in th^ goveromcni of the world. God only 
ean know the m«nner iii which his hleiisings cmu 
best be bestowed. He seudeth forth hisconiui'md- 
toents to the clondii, and they fly to cxeeuie the 
will of their Creator. ShaJl man dare to under- 
take to direet their course, though perhaps the 
least con ademble part in tlie ordinance of the 
world t How then can we be rash enough to 
blame the ways of ProvMence on much more im- 
yortant occasions 1 



APRIL XVllI. 

Tht Breath, 

OF all' the functions of animal life, breathing is 
•ne of tiie principal and most uecesiiary : without 
il there would beeo possibility of expelling the 
•aliva and excrements, or getting rid of super- 
fluous humours by pei-spiraCion, Even 9|»eecb, and 
the several mflections of the voice, require breath-, 
ing. It \» of use to the smell ; to mix properly 
the chyle with the lymph and the blood ; to give 
to the Utter its red colour ; and perhaps also to 
keep op and renew the animal ^rH«» hy the air 
mixed with the blood. It is certain that we couM 
•not live an insUmt, if we were deprived of breath. 
But fi^m wheuce proceeds this source of lifef 
Our iuugs are, properly speaking, the orgaui^ by 
which we draw hi and let out air. Thi^ iuiestiue 
resembles a large purse, at the top of which is 
<£a»leued u pipe» liiroBsk^'bich the air intactratn 
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into a anniker of little vewHii of di fft i wrt atees 
which form the fnterior textnre of the lunn^ 
When the air U pumped into the Iang«, the heliy 
swells* the siden rise, and the lower part of the 
sternam comes for Nrard. During the expiration* 
on the contrary, the lower part of the belly sinks 
In; the side Mnks, and the stemom withdraws 
towards the back. That thi9 meohaaisra mky be 
convrenientljr executed, the Creator has dirposed 
tbe interior paru of the body in the wisest man* 
tier. More than sixty mu!>eies are continaally in 
■notion to procure breath, by dilating and con- 
tracting by tarns the lnng«. nothing can be more 
admirable than the wimi-pipe. It is covered with 
a valve, which cl'^ses it exactly at the moment 
of deglotition, and preveou, by that mean», the 
food from parsing into it, o7 an interruption of 
breathing. There are not less wonders obiervt- 
able in the lower parU of this inrgan, in the 
branches of the wind pipe, in the vesicles of the 
longs, in the distribution of the veins and aite^ 
Has, which erery where accompany the bron- 
chial veins, and tbe vesicles; in order that the 
blood tfccy ebntain may receive on all sides tb« 
iMspffsts ion of the air. 

It is our duty to bless our Creator, that, after 
having given us the faculty of breathing, he haa^ 
by his goodness hitherto preserved onr health. 
What emotions of gratitude and adoration ought 
to arise in oar souls, when we eonsider that, in 
each minute, we breathe twenty thnes, and con- 
seqaently 100 times in a quarter of an hoar I A 
thousand accidents might happen* to interrupt, 
and totally stop this faculty of breathing. How 
many hurtful. things might enter into the wind- 
pipe while we eat and drink ; or even in enr sleep« 
which would foe instant death? If thy providence, 
O Lord, did not deign to prolong oar breath ; if 
Ttma didst not prevent the fatal oonseqaeneca of 
wu Impxadeaae and nagleot, va tfaQnld hara 
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Jiof loBg afo deleaved of life* But liave we felt 
mil the gralilode «A«e for these eonlinual mark* 
of thy goodmeMl BreMliiiiR is one of those biesa* 
infs we eejoy every iiMtaiit, wilhoot, perhaps» 
jrememberiug ikat it is to Thee we are iii^ 
debted for it. It would, however, be very just 
and right that we «tao«hl sometiiueft thiuk of this 
Ue«cing» which we coafcinnHlly receive ; and i£ 
«re accosfomed ourselves to be wore attentive to 
the partiealar and daily hlessiiigs, we should aJsa 
contemphae with oaore delight the whole of the 
works aitd wonders of God» and be more seusibly 
affeeted hy.theoou 



APIUL XIX. 

FreqA vhtch the tt\trk§ qf 4M Creation Jhmish 
utvftheGoodmtf^GotL 

■ THE most eemmoD aod most important pheno- 
mena which we see on . the earth, or in the ahr, 
tend evidently to. the service and good of the 
aaimal world. AU that.wesee aronnd as, over oar 
heads, or under our feet, seives for our snppoit 
and enjoyment. What is more necessary for the 
preservation of life than food t The ground ta 
therefore covered with it. Grass, roots, fralt, for 
the support of man and beastst are spceaid over 
tiie sorface of the whole eaith, in such a niamier» 
that there, is scarce a place where anioialscaanot 
And their proper food. God has not oven confined 
hUnself.to the supplying of our wants atid su»> 
tenance only, he has deigned to farnish us also 
with what is agreeable and convenient. If no- 
thing more was required than merely supporting 
iife, water and the' moat common routs would be 
sufOeient. But With what Uberalily ha.^ the 
Creator forBisfaed as with the greatest variety 1 
H» delta aot ««t Jow«cds 4is» UkM a- pf«ariiMa 
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miser, who ouiy gives to those who depend upon 
him what is necessary to keep them from starving ; 
hut, like a generoos host, he spares nothing to 
traat his guests, and to provide with profnsioii 
whatever can give them pleasure. Siich is the 
maniflceoee of Ood towards every living crea- 
ture* There is scarce a shrub upon the earth, a 
plaBt, an herb, a piece of water, or a marsh,- 
tliat doe» not serve for a dwelling and food to 
Mvne Itvthg creatare« On a tree, for example* 
there are, besides fruit, leaves, bark, and wood« 
Bach of iliese feeds an innumerable mnltltnde of 
creatures. Caterpillars feed on leaves. Certain 
w«irmt live on the bark. Others neglect the 
leaves and bark to lodge in the wood. Thiis» 
through all nature, there is scarce any thing that 
is not useful to some living creature. What most 
therefore be the beneficence uf that Ood, who 
forgets not any being made by his band, nor 
disdains to watch over them, and supply their 
wantfrf What is there more pleasant than light t 
** Traly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the son." Its rays fill 
all the immense expanse of the heavens ; and, aa 
long as day lasts, the eye is surrounded on all 
sides by them. It partakes of this universal 
good, and enjoys the delightliil and varied scene 
of the creation. Light discovers to us all the 
riches of the divine works. Without it, nature 
would be to us a desert, and Its innumerable 
beauties would be for ever unknown to us. 

With what goodness has God provided for the 
advantage of our senses t For example, he haa 
elwMea the mildest and proiterest colours to 
please and refresh the sight. Exfierience proves, 
that Ude and greea reflect the rays which least 
hurt the eye, and they are what we can longest 
bear. For that reason. Divine Goodness haa 
cl<Mhed the sky with blue, and tiie earth with 
gmcaiy.twocoloiut which iigree with oar eyes* 
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Thtj are lirely and gay enough to sirifce ns 
agreeably, and yet mild enongh notto fiitigue or 
offend the sight. They have, howewr. variety 
of shades, enoagh to distingniBh objects fmmtMi« 
another, and prevent a too great aniformity. 
Besides plants of very different greens, the eartH 
produces the most beaQlifal flowers, which not 
only delight oar eyes with a tboiixaiid and a 
thoDsand different colours, but embalm the air 
jal«o, and please oar-smell with the most delicioaa 
perfumes. Even the ear is not idle. It is charna- 
ed to hear the songs of the birds, who fill the ai^ 
with their melodious notes. 

With a heart full of gratitude and joy, I exalt 
Thee, O God ! and celebrate thy goodness. Lord* 
how great is thy itaercy ! How tender and gra. 
eions thy fatlterly protection ! None of thy crea> 
tares are hid from Thee. Thou de^isest none 
of them. Atlj without exception, are objects of 
thy providence ; and Thon watchest over than. 
Therefore shall thy beneficence be for ever the 
object of my meditations. My soul shall never 
cease to bless Thee ; and I will rejoice in the re- 
mem brance of thy goodness. 

APRIL XX. 

PkoMing EJPlut of the Htat trftht Sun* 

AT the approach of spring, there are revoliu 
tions before our eyes, which miut fill every 
attentive observer with astonishment. Katare 
gradually recovers the life she seemed to have 
lost in winter. The earth is clothed with verdure. 
The trees are covered with blossoms. On all 
sides are seen new generations of insects, and 
other animals, coming out, .rejoicing in their 
existence, and endowed with a thousand different 
iasUacis. Every thing it iMiimated. Every, thing 
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revives. And this new life, which appears in 
the noblest parts of nature, is produced by the 
return of warmth, which awakens animals and 
plants, and puts their renewed strength in mo- 
tion. We owe this admirable revolution to the 
sun, which is the source of life, sensation, and 
joy, as its salutary and enlivening rays are spread 
over all nature. The seeds feel its effect, and 
t>pen in the bosom of the earth. It is from thence 
that the plants and vegetables shoot, spring up^ 
and grow. Its approach revives and strengthens 
animals. Every living creature that has breath 
or feeling ; vegetation also, feels the benign in- 
fluence of that majestic globe. How would it be. 
If we were deprived of the light and heat of the 
snn ? How melancholy would the face of the 
earth appear, if an uninhabitable desert t Into 
what a lifeless state would most creatures fall, 
and how wretched and languid would such exist- 
ence bet What a source of joy and gladness 
would the heart of man be deprived of, if he 
Conld not enjoy the rays of the rising sun, or the 
light of a serene day t Nothing could compensate 
for the loss of it. The mildest night, the gentlest 
artificial warmth, conld not supply the place of 
that vivifying virtue which the light of the sun 
communicates to every being, and whicli has a 
salutary effect, very different from that of earthly 
fire. Men and animals know and feel it. A va- 
letudinarian, shut up warm in his room, with 
every possible assistance, will not gain as much 
strength in many weeks as he would do in a very 
short time from the warmth of the sun in the tine 
weather of spring. Plants forced in hot beds, 
never gain such a degree of strength and consist- 
ence, as those which grow in the snn. In the latter, 
every thing combines for the perfection of plants 
and animals ; whereas, in artificial lieut, we see 
nothing but the weak and languisiiing efibrts of 
An infffeetaal substitute. But would the snn exists 
Vol. I. M 
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«nd could it commaaicate light and heat to ns, if 
Ood> the Creator of all things, had not formed it, 
and given it the power of sliedding over the whole 
earth its quickening virtue t It is from the Lord 
we receive all the blessings which are derived 
from the sun. It is he who created it, who rales 
its coarse, and who preserves its light and spleiv 
dour. Each mom he canseth it to appear again i 
and in each sea^n makes as feel its happy efi'ects. 
'Without him, there would be neither snn, nor 
light,^or heat, nor spring. Let us then raise oar 
souls to him, to the Creator of the sun. Its ben»> 
ficent warmth, its beautiful and clear light, leads 
to Him, the Being of beings, the Source of every 
blessing, the Father of lighu— The Pagans were 
too blind to acknowledge God as author of the 
sun. They stopped at the effects, without know- 
ing the cause. But we know there would be no 
sun, if he did not exist ; that it would neither 
give light nor heat, if not ordained by God. We 
know that vegetation, increase, growth, ail the 
blessings which surround us, all our agreeable 
sensations, all that charms or delights us, pro* 
ceed from him. The son is bat the instrument of 
his goodness the minister of his will, the herald 
of his greatness. 

APRIL XXI. 

Rotation that <M Creatura hone with&nc atwtker, 

THE prodigions number of creatures there are 
upon the earth, is, in itself, well worthy our 
admiration ; but what must still mure strike as, 
is the proportion between all ttiese, and the wise 
chain whieh links this infinite multitude of dif- 
ferent beings in such a nutnner, that they form 
but one regular and perfect whole. The extent 
V^'tbe animal creation is iucompreheu«ible, and 
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yet all of them find food snillcieiit. Kb «|>eeie8, 
hoxvever few there arc of them, no indlvidoalSj 
however persecated tliey may be, are ever ex- 
tioct. It is tme, that meDy serve as food to 
others, but the number of beasu of prey is not 
cousiderable. Most of them are solitary, and do 
not mach maltiply. Those even that are pretty 
numerous, are content with little food, and 
cannot obtain it without much art and trouble. 
Several of them have enemies which prevent 
them from multiplying too fast; or else the weak 
and timid animals supply in number what they 
want in strength, and escape their persecutors 
by all sorts of stratageu» and cunning. It is also 
observable, that, for the preservation and multi« 
plication of species, there is an «xact balanco 
between the sexes; so that there is no animal 
which cannot find its mate. The mineral king' 
dom serves for the preservation of the animal> 
and they both tend to the good and benefit vt 
mankind. The most useful plants, such as corny 
grow every where, multiply the easiest, and are 
the least liable to spoil. The aoinuUs which as e 
most necessary to mankind are scattered every 
where in abundance. The productions of the dtf- 
fcrent climates are suited to the particular wanta 
of mankind* Thus the hottest countries abound 
in cooling fruits. In countries liable to great 
drought, there are plants and trees, which are, in 
a manner, springs of water^ and which provide 
enough to queach tlie thirst of men and aaimalsv 
Vhere wood is wanting, there is a great quantity 
of peat and turf found. If there are countries 
deprived of rain, and other sources of fertility. 
ihey are made amends for it by fruitful innnda- 
tions, likQ that of the Kile in £gypt. In mankind 
also, there is the most exact proportion between 
the sexes. The proportion between male and 
female is nearly equal. The.nnmber of males to 
that of females is generaljj^ 26 to £5. In civil 
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•ooidtyr . talents and blessings are so admirably 
distri baled, ihat, as each individual may be 
^PPy> according to bis circumstances, so there 
is nothing that is necessary wanting to society in 
general. If the inclinations and dispositions of 
men were not so varied ; if their tastes and >tem< 
pers did not make them embrace different kinds 
of life; if there was not so much variety in their 
genius, their way of thinking, in their beauty, 
riches, and other outward circumstances, human 
society would soon become a melancholy desert. 
There is no rank of men who can do without 
others. Each country has its peculiar advantages: 
and, if they were common to all, there would be 
neither connection or commerce among men. In 
a word, on vdiatever side we cast our eyes under 
lieaven, we every where find the most admirable 
harmony and proportion. Notwithstanding the 
infinite variety of creatures, and the continual 
ittterniption of many of the laws of nature, it 
appears that, in this immense universe, all is 
perfect, all. is planned and contrived for the ge. 
neral good, all is in the most regular and exact 
order. On whatever side I cast mine eyes, I see 
nothing but the wisest and most delightful bar. 
mony. It shines on all sides. It embellishes 
every thing. Nothing Is unconnected. Every 
thing combines to the s<ime end. The whole is 
linked together with wonderful art. 

Wise Author of Nature! We should be un- 
worthy to contemplate the magnificence and bar. 
mony of thy works, if we did notadore Thee with 
the most profound admiration. Teach us, above 
ail things, to feel and to adore that ineffable 
goodness, which has ordained every thing in th« 
wanner most beneficial to thy creatures. 
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APRIL XXII. 

2%e integral Parti qf Water, 

"WHEN we drink water, we think we enjoy a 
pore and simple element : we are mistaken ; for 
the naturalists assare as, that each drop of water 
ia a little world, where the four elements and tb« 
three kingdoms of nature unite. There is scarce 
any water which is not full of lieterogeneous mat- 
ter, very plainly visible when distilled or filtered. 
However incredible this may appear, it has been 
proved beyond ail doubt, by the most exact and 
certain experiments. Besides its elementary parts, 
the water contains several earthy particles : such, 
for example, as belong to the mineral kingdom, 
chalky earth, saltpetre, and different kinds of salts. 
It cannot be doubted, if we consider how many 
earthy particles the water must meet every where 
(both in the air, and on the ground), parts that it 
dissolves, or draws off and carries along with it. 
Water al^o. contains inflammable or sulphureous 
parts, which shew themselves when it corrupts. 
'Without these fiery particles, it would become a 
solid and compact body ; for as soon as all its heat 
is taken from it, it condenses, becomes heavy, and 
acquires the hardness of ice. Lastly, that water* 
is also impregnated with air, will be easily ac- 
knowledged, if attention is paid to what happens 
when it begins to boil. Common water contains 
particlei of earth, salts, fiery particles, and air ;' 
consequently it may be said, with truth, that all - 
the elements meet in a drop of water. But are 
there also plants and animals in it t It certainly 
contains the principles of vegetation, as all the 
plants draw their nourishing juices from water, 
and can only grow and thrive from thence. As to 
ibe animal kingdom, it is evidently distinguished 
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in water. Without mentioning fish, and other 
aquatic animals, with wliich it is peopled, there is 
not a single drop of water without its iahabitants, 
as may be discovered by a microscope. It is also 
known how fast insects breed in Stagn»ted water ; 
the seeds of which are undoubtedly concealed in 
the water ; although outward circamstances hin- 
der them sometimes from coming forth. AU this 
is well calculated to make us reflect on the wisdcws 
and goodness of the Qreatx>r. It is not by chance 
that water is composed of so many parts. It is 
txoe, it wonld be one of the purest drinks, if it 
was a body absolutely timple : but, on the other 
hand, its medicinal qualities would be reduced 
almost to nothing. If we reflect on the manner in 
which water nourishes plants, it is easy to pre»- 
sume that it commnnicates the latde nourishment 
it contains) in* the same way to mea and animals. 
Water is not very nourishing in itself, but being 
v«ry subtle, it dissolves the nutritive parts of food, 
serves them as a vdiicle, and conveys them into 
the very smallest vessels. It is consequently the 
most wholesome drink ; that which men and ani. 
xnals can least dispense with; and its salutary 
virtues are'experieneed on many occasions, even 
when all other drink would be hurtful to the 
Health. What therefore ought our gratitude to be 
aft every glass of water we drink ! With what w«s> 
dpQi God supplies our wants 1 He has prepared 
our food, our drink, in the manner best suited to 
Qur nature, and best calculated to preserve health 
and life. He has communicated a beneficent power 
to the most ordinary aad noost necessary sustc* 
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APRIL XXiir, 
Th€ Propagation pf PlartU^ 

IN general, vegetables 8|jTing frem seed ; and 
in most plants it is the flower or blossom wliich 
prodDces the seed, and makes it fraitful. AU 
most all flowers are folded np in a bud, where 
they form themedlves se^cretly, and are goarded 
by their coat, and outside leaves. Then, when 
tap flows iu libandance, particularly towards 
n>«-ing, the blossom grows large, the bod opens, 
the coat falls ofi', and the flower appears. At the 
eotside some very small thin leaves are seen of 
different colours, which serve to defend the organs 
of fertility, and pcrtiaps also to form the nourish- 
ing jnice which enters into those parts. But it 
i«, properly speakrag, in the middle of th« flower 
that the froitAxl organs are fbund. There is a 
thread in it, or a little pillar called p^f«^, which 
rises pretty high, particularly in tulips. Round 
the pistil are Xkke stamina , with heads at the top 
of them, containing a prolific dust of different co. 
loore* These stamina are properly the masculine 
organs, designed to malce the seed fruitful, and 
the pistil is the female part of generation. It is 
in a manner the womb which receives the proli- 
fie dost. 

Vegetables propagate also by ingrafting. From 
a tender branch of a tree, when in sap, they take 
an eye or a beginning of a branch, with a part of 
the bark, and they ingraft it into another tree; 
that is to say, they insert this eye between the 
bark and the wood, after which they gently tie 
up the whole, by rolling worsted two or three 
times rotind it. From that eye there comes a 
branch, which is of the same species as the tree 
from wlKnce the eye was taken, though the tree 
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into which it is inserted (and which i* called joilA 
Mtock) should be quite another sort. Trees and 
other woody plaqU are also perpetuated by slips. 
From a willow, for example, they take a slip, 
that is to say, a singly stick or branch, and pot 
it in the ground, after having cut off the little 
branches, that it may not in the beginning take 
too much sap. RooU soon shoot out of it in the 
places where it had beginnings of branches, and 
it becomes a tree. 

Lastly, Vegetobles also propagate by roots; but 
these must have eyes, or they will not shoot, 
CerUin planUcast all around them trains, or long 
strings, which have knots or eyes in them. The 
knots lengthen their fibres in the ground, and 
become so many new feet, which may be sepa- 
rated from each other, to make so many more 
plants. The root even is a sort of eye, in which 
the plant is inclosed ; and ithas between its leaves 
little eyes, so that it may also be propagated by 
the leaves, when the little eyes or roots remain 
fastened to them. What a train of causes must 
operate to produce vegetables, to preserve and 
propagate them. Supposing even that the seed 
pre-existed, what art does it not require to open 
them, to give growth to the plant, to preserve 
and continue the species f The earth must be i^ 
fruitful mother, in whose bosom plants may be 
placed and nourished conveniently. Water, which 
contributes also to the nourishment of plants, al- 
though in a less degree, must be composed of all 
those plants which are best calculated to make 
them shoot and grow. The sun must put all the 
elements in motion, and by its heat make the seed 
spring up and ripen the fruit. It was necessary 
to form a just balance and proportion between the 
plants, in order that they should neither multiply 
too fast, nor be too few in number. It was ne- 
cessary that the texture, the vessels, the fibres, 
«nd evevy part of the plant, should be so disposed. 
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tkattbe sap, the nourishing juice, should pen«. 
irate into it, circalate, digest, and prepare itself 
in such a manner that the plant should receive 
4he proper form, size, and strength. It was ne- 
cessary to fix exactly what plants were to spring 
tip of themselves, and what were to reqaire the 
- care and caltnre of men. The work of the gene- 
ration and propagation of plants is therefore so 
complicated, it passes throagli bo many working 
wiieels, as makes it impossible to discover tins 
long train of causes and effecu which produce it. 

in all this I acknowledge thy wisdom and good- 
ness, O adorable Creator! What other than Thou, 
vould communicate to the elements the necessary 
virtue or power to perpetuate vegetables. It is 
'lliou who hast given to the sun a proper size and 
heat to act upon our earth, and to make it feel 
its happy effects. It is Thou who h ast created the 
constituent parts of which plants should be com- 
.posed, and dispersed iheih in the air, the water, 
«ind the earth. It is Thon who hast fixed the laws 
of motion ; who formedst the atmosphere, and 
ibns produced rain, fogs, and clouds. It is Thon 
who quickenest the seed, and givestexistence and 
^rowtli to vegetables. Every year, by thy order, 
the earth again produces its plants. Every spring 
Thon' renewest the face of nature, and crownest 
the year with thy blessings. Let the earth, as well 
as tlie heavens, declare the glory of thy great 
name, now and for evermore! 

APltIL XXlV. 

Variety dbaervabU in the Features qfthe face, 

IT is a very evident proof of the adorable wis- 
tlom of God, that, though the bodies tof mfcn are 
so like each other in esseiuiiil parts, there is still* 
%o great a difierence outwardly, that they can 
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easily be distinKuiahed, without any mistake. 
■Among so many miUi<ws of men, there are not 
two perfectly alike. Each person has something^ 
peculiar to himself, by which he may be known, 
particularly his face, veiee, and language. The 
variety of countenances is so much the more 
-wonderful, as the parts which compose the Im- 
man face are but few, and are all disposed on tbe 
same plan. If a blind chance produced every 
thing, the fiebcesof men would be as like as eggs 
laid by the same hen, or balls melted in the same 
mould, or drops of water out of ttke same river. 
But, as that is not the case« we must acknow- 
ledge on this occasion, as on every other, the 
An^te wisdom of the Creator, who, in varjring 
the features of the Imman face so wonderfully, 
has manifestly had the happiness of mankind in 
view: for, if they resembled each other, so «s 
not to be distinguished, it wontd cause continual 
inconveniencies, .mistakes, and frauds, in society. 
We should never be sure of our lives, nor of the 
4uiet possession of our property. Robbers and 
highwaymen would scarce run any risk of beings 
dLscovered, if they could not be known again by 
the features of their faces, or by their voices. 
Adultery, rapes, and other crimes, would go un- 
punished, because the guilty could not be dis- 
covered. We should be every moment exposed 
to the malice of the wicked and envious, as we 
could not guard against surprises, frauds, and 
misdemeanours. What uncertainty would there 
be in the execution of the laws, in all sales, 
transfers, bargains, contracts! What confusion 
in trade I What "frauds and subomments in re- 
gard to witnesses I Lastly, uniformity and per- 
fect resemblance of faces would destroy most of 
tbe charms of society, and considerably diminish 
the pleasure we find in conversing with one an. 
other. Variety of features, therefore, was to 
enter int^ God's plan of government. It is a 
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striking proof of his tender m^cies tovaid us ; 
and it is evident, that not only Uie general co»> 
fitraction of the body» but also the disposal of the 
several parts, hra been done with the greatest 
-wisdom. We behold every where variety joined 
with uniforasity, from whence results the orders 
proportion, and beaoty, of the human body. 



APRIL XXV. 

GotTs univerMal careqf hU CreMurea. 

EVERY creature that lives in the air, in the 
water, or upon the earth, has its part in ^e care 
of a Divine Providence to which they owe theit 
preservation. All the different beings live and 
grow, and mnltiply, eaeh in it^ way ; -and, accord* 
ing to its powers, each fulfils the dengn for^which 
it was placed upon earth. Animals void of reason 
are endowed with organs, strength, and saga- 
city, snitable to their several destinations. In- 
stinct warns them of what might be hnrtfal <^ 
dangeroua; and enables Ulemto seek, to distin- 
gnish, and to prepare, the ft>od and habitathm 
proper for them. All this is absolutely invo* 
kintary. It is not the result of reflection or 
choice. They are irresistibly led on by a pro- 
pensity; which a Superior Power has given them 
for the pw i s ci v at ion of their animal Mfe. They 
find «he food and the retreats convenient for 
tliem ; and no species of animals is destitute of 
what is necessHry for its w«lfare and- sustenance. 
Men are of a more excellent natare, but they 
are bom in a more helpless state ; and they ne* 
quire, beyond comparison, more assistance Hum 
most other animals ; their wants, their facnlties^ 
their desures, are moie numerous and greater) 
they ^ therefore distingnisfaed by greater bless- 
ings, uid more marked attentions of Providence. 
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Tb« earth, the a«r» and the water, the doada^ 
aad the light of the celestial globes> contribute 
more abundantly^ and in a more varied manner^ 
towards the preservation of man. Ood dispeosea 
ius blessings to aXL intelligent beings with impiur> 
^ial love. He has placed the irrational creatnrea 
under their command, in order to make them 
•erve for the support and convenience of man. 
It is worthy our particular attention, to observe, 
that every part of our globe, which is inhabited, 
furnishes sufficient food for the creatures that 
live upon it. Admirable effects of Divine Pro- 
vidence I not only the fertile bosom of the earth, 
but also the vast plains of the air, and the depths 
•f the sea, abound in food proper for the mainten- 
«nce of the inniunerable multitude of animal* 
that live and move in these elements. The trea> 
sures of Divine Goodness are equally inexhaus- 
tible., The provision God has prepared for all 
his creatures satisfies their wants, and can never 
be exhausted. The world does not decay: the 
sun returns with its accustomed light and beat : 
the fertility of the earth never diminishes : the 
aeasons succeed regularly; and the earth never 
lails to pay its annual tribute of provision, for the 
preservation and support of its innumerable inha« 
hitants. Whether we consider the continuance* 
or the profusion, or the variety of the means of 
9nstenance, which nature every where provides, 
we perceive, throughout, the traces of a beneficent 
and universal Providence. All that surrounds us^ 
and serves to sustain and procure us the sweets 
and pleasures of life, are so many visible means* 
so many channels through which our invisible Be> 
i^efactor continually dispenses his favours. The 
agents of nature are tlie ministers which fulfil the 
deigns of his Providence. The world is his ma- 
gazine, and we take out of it all that is necessary 
Ibjr us. It is to his goodness, it is to his tender 
liiercies, we are indebted for i% 
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" Father of all being)* how extensive are Uiy 
mercies, how great, how inexpressible ! It is ia 
Thee we live, we move, and ha^e our being } 
and Thou snslainest all things by thy mighty 
word : at thy command, the dew moistens and 
refreshes the Ihom as well as the cedar. The 
lot of mortals is in thy hand ; they are only 
happy throngh Thee. Tboa art their sovereign 
good ; and thy paternal cares are over all man«> 
Xind. Thy impartial goodness causes the san to 
rise upon the nnrighteons, at the very moment 
even in which he sins. It is by thy command 
that the sephyr cools and refreshes us ; that thir 
rose embalms the air with its perfume ; that the 
most delicious fruits please our palates ; that the 
dew of heaven revives us. Thoa proportionest 
thy gifts to the wants of thy creatures: thoa 
makest the righteous to feel the sweet and salu. 
tary effects of thy grace : thou givest to the 
bee its nectar in the flowers \ to the worm a drop 
to quench its thirst : to the world the rays of the 
sun. O Thou ! who possessest sovereign felicity,' 
and dost not disdain to commniucate happiness to 
the poorest insect, which could pot exist a moment 
but by thy wilt ; permit me to raise to thee a new 
hymn, and deign to accept my weak lays! Pene- 
trated with joy and gratitude* I will sing to thy 
name, magnify thy goodness, aud pay Thee duQ 
adoration, praise, and glory." 



APRIL XXVI. 

flowers of the Month ef April, 

THE nearer we approach that charming month, 
which presents to us the country, the fields, and 
gardens, in fall beauty, the more we see the 
wild and melancholy appearance uf nature wear 
off. Each day brings forth some new creation. 
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Sa^h day, natare draws nearer to perfection. 
Already the grass begins to shoot, and the sheep 
ran eagerly to feed. The com begins to ap- 
pear in the meadows, and the gardens become 
cheerfnl and pleasant. Some flowers shew them- 
selves here and there, and invite the florist to 
observe them. The sweet and modest violet is 
one of the first prodoctions of spring. Its smell 
is so mach the more agreeable, as we have 
been so long deprived of those deligfatfiil per. 
fames. Tlie beantiinl hyacinth rises insensi- 
bly in the midst of its leaves, and shews its little 
flowers, which equally delight the sight and smell. 
The imperial crown flower casts aronnd it a 
muUitnde of starry leaves. Its stalk rises high, 
and its red and yelilow blossom, shaped like a 
bell, and inclining towards the earth, Ibnns a sort 
of crown, with a taft of leaves at the top. From 
the midst of its leaves the anricula raises its 
flower, which imitates the richness of satin and 
velvet. Its elegant form and sweet perfome 
make amends for its want of $tatare. The ta. 
lip comes ont more slowly. It does not yet ven- 
ture to open, because the night air, or cold rains^ 
might spoil the beauty of its colours. The ra- 
nunculus, the pink, and the rose, do not blow, 
till milder days allow them to appear in foil 
beauty. An attentive observer will find in this 
many reasons to admire the wisdom and goodness 
of his Creator. It is for very wise purposes, 
that, at the return of «pring, each plant b^ins* 
precisely in the time and the order prescribed to 
it, to open its leaves and blossoms, .^od to pre- 
pare evel-y thing lor the production of its fruits. 
There is a constant succession of vegetables i^m 
the beginning to the end of the year. Some are 
scarce visible, when others prepare to appear ; 
and those are followed by several hundreds of 
others, which spring up, each in its turn, and at 
the appouited time. Whilst the fruit of one plant 
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IS ripening, natare prompts another to propa- 
gate, that its frait may be ready by the time the 
former has fulfilled its destiualion. Thus nature 
continually offers us an agreeable succession of 
flowers and fruit. Wtkt leaves no void ; and, from 
one end of the year to the other, she watches over 
the successive generations of plants. But why 
has not our Creator given us the enjoyment of 
MOve plants at a limef The reason of it is evi. 
dent. For how would it be, if all the flowers and 
^mit came at the same .timet Would there not 
be seasons entirely without vegeUbles? Sboald 
we not be deprived of the pleasure which those 
agteeaUe and progressive changes procure us, by 
preventing the disgust inseparable from a same- 
ness f How many plants would perish, if they 
were now exposed to the eold nights which are 
sometimes felt even in spring f Would so many 
millions of animals and insects find subsistence, if 
all the plants blossomed and bore fruit at the same 
time ? The beneficent Creator wished to provide 
for oar maintenance and pleasure. Those two 
views could only be fulfilled, by ordaining that 
nature should not produce all the vegetables at 
the same time, but successively, and by degrees. 
The spring flowers, which I am now admiring 
and contemplating, lead me naturally to think of 
the early season of life. Let lovely and sprightly 
yoath consider and behold in these flowers the 
image of themselves. They also are placed in a 
fertitcsoil, and have a thousand charms for which 
they are loved and sought. Observe how soon the 
Tiolet, the auricala, and the hyacinth fade, when 
the crnel north<wind blows upon Uiem. Think 
of the fate that threatens youth. Young man, be 
not vain of thy form. Do not venture to join too 
soon in the sporu uf thy companions, perhaps 
more robust than thou art. Be not vain of tlie 
flower of thy youth. Life is like unto gfass. It 
flourishes as the flower of the field. "As soon us 
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the wind goetli over it, it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know it no more/* 

APRIL XXVII. 
The Return of the Bird** 

A SMALL number of birds pass the winter witk 
tis. Whole famiHes have gone out of our co«ui- 
tries. Some sought milder climates thui ovrs; - 
others foand warm retreats in caves, in hollow 
f^roand, and other such places. By degrees thcMe 
birds retam to us. The mild air in spring awa- 
kens the swallow from its benumbed state ; and a 
secret instinct brings back into their own conntry 
the birds who last autumn undertook a long pas- 
sage beyond the seas, in search of subsistence, and 
of the climate their consiitation required. Their 
return is usually ia this order, tliat those who 
went earliest return soonest. The air will be 
peopled again with winged songsters. The groves 
will resound with the faarmooious notes of the 
nightingale. The swallow will return to the nest 
it had built the winter before. The stork will 
find again tiie very house it left at the beginning 
of the winter. In a few weeks, the air will re- 
sound again with Uie songs of birds, and their re> 
turn will fill the plains and the valley's with joy 
and gladness. 

Two thiogSj particularly, are remarkable in 
this emigi-ation of birds. The first, that they 
know exactly the time when they ought to return, 
" The stork in the heavens knoweth her ap- 
pointed time ; and the turtle, and the crane, and 
the swallow, observe tiie time of their coming.** 
Undoubtedly the temperature of the air, in respect 
to heat and cold, and the natural inclination of 
those creatures to produce, and to bring up their 
young, are thHr greatest motives for changing 
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their place : but it is, ia other respect", a very 
extraorcUnary instinct, and in some degree iaex- 
plicable. It is no less wonderful that some ani- 
mals, void of reason, know so exactly the way 
they are to go, and how far it is. Without comr 
pass or guide, without provision, and in the most 
regular order, they undertake and finish a journey 
of sometimes more than SOO miles. Who then 
has taught them to follow a certain road in an 
element so inconstant as the airf Wlio informs 
them how far they are gone, and how far they 
have yet to got Who is it that guides, feeds, and 
furnishes them with all necessaries for their jour- 
ney? Do not those animals do what men them- 
selves would be unable to dof To undertake 
journeys of such a length, what experience, what 
assistance, what directions and preparatioos do we 
require? Can we even, with the assistance of our 
reason, with a compas« and geographical maps, 
follow so invariably the road over seas and moun- 
tains, as the birds do, without assistance? In what- 
ever light we consider this, we may plainly dis- 
cover a power superior to the mere instinct of 
auimals. We must acknowledge, that an AL. 
mighty Power has impressed this instinct on the 
mind of the birds, which they blindly follow* 



APRIL XXVIII. 

Use of Forestn, 

DURING the winter, which has just passed, 
we have very much felt the great advantage 
forests are to us. They have furnished us with 
a provision of wiood, without which we could 
not have guarded ourselves against cold. But, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that this is their 
only, or even their chief use. For, if God had 
proposed no other end in creating them* why 
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should those immense forests exist, which form 
an oninterrupted chain throagh whole {Hrovinces 
«nd kingdoms, and of which the smslleflt part is 
used for firing f It is, therefore, evident that the 
Creator, in forming those vast forests, proposed 
to himself to make them of use to mankind in 
other ways. May not the pleasm-e we have ia 
the sight of trees l>e one of the purposes ibr 
which they were formed ? They are one of the 
greatest beaaties of natare, and it is always a 
fault in a country to iiave no woods or groves. 
Our impatience, when the leaves in spring are 
long in coming out, and the pleasare we feel when 
at lust they appear, make us sensible how much 
they adorn and embellish natare. In reflecting 
on the use of woods, \ve ought not to forget the 
fruit which the namenms species of trees afford 
us. It is true, there are some trees wh<Me fruit 
appears to be of no use, at least, not of immediate 
use to man . B at, supposing even there were seve- 
ral sorts* of fruit not absolutely of use to us, the 
trees which bear them would be still useful, if 
it were only for their beauty, their shade, and 
their timber : besides, if we consider well, we 
shall find that those trees we call barren, are not- 
withstanding very useful. Does not their fruit 
feed an infinite number of insects, which serve for 
food for birds, designed to be exqoisite dainties 
for us? The acorns of all the different sorts of 
oak, the chesnots, and many other berries, are 
the favourite food of pigs, and wild boars: 
and have we not experienced in our days, that 
fruit, when properly prepared, may even serve 
as sustenance for man ! They serve, besides, to 
preserve seeds from the forests. How many sorts 
of animals are there to which nature has allotted 
.the Avood for their food and habitations, and which 
would perish , if tliere were no forests I How many 
coaveniencies, utensils, furniture, and medicines, 
we should be deprived of, without the wood, the 
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bark, and the rooU of trees! Lastly, how insipid 

and dull MTOuld the face of the earth be, if it was 

not fur that oharminff variety of fields and woods, 

of plainB and forests ! it is precisely becai>se forests 

are of so moch use to manliind that nature has 

taken npoii itself the care of continuing them. If 

tbeir geoeratifMi and propagation had been left to 

tbe industry and watchfulness of m«in, the woods 

must have been at au end long ago. But the Crea- 

tor reserved the forest trees to liimself. He alone 

pHaated thein. He alone keeps them np. It is he 

urho disperses their little seeds over a whole ex- 

tenaive country. It is he who has given wings to 

most of those seeds, in order to be more easily 

carried by the wind, and spread over every place. 

He aloiie causes those vast bodies to shoot out» 

and rise so imgestically in the air, that their 

topa seem to reach the very clouds. He alone 

plants them so firm, and preserves them for ages 

against every effort of the winds. He alone draws 

from his treasure sufficient rain and dew, to give 

them, every year, fresh verdure, to keep tip a 

sort of immortality among them* 

Merciful Father, thy goodness extends over the 
whole earth ! Is there any country, any place, 
so remote, so wild, where traces of thy wise and 
beneficent government may not be seen f Ev'ery 
where, in fields, as well as forests, in barren 
deserts, as in flowery plains, thou bast erected 
monuments of thy goodness , for thou art a God 
of love and mercy. 

APRIL XXIX. 

TUamrct which the Contemplation of Nature 
affordt, 

KATtTRE offers to all her children, with ma- 
ternal goodness, tlie first, the tnost innocent, Ihfc 
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least expensive, and inoMt universal of all plea- 
sures. It is that which our first parents enjoyed 
in paradise; and it is only tlie fallen state of man 
which makes him seek other pleasures. Men are 
apt to despise the daily blessings they enjoy, 
however excellent; and they only think of muU 
tiplj'ing and varying their amusements. It i»- 
certain, however, that the pleasure I speak of is 
preferable to all others. It is almost impossible 
noc to find charms in the contemplation of nature. 
And that it may be enjoyed without expence is 
manifest; the poor, as well as the rich, may in- 
dulge it. But that is what lessens the value of it. 
We are so foolish as not to prize what others share 
with us ; while, if we were reasonable, nothing 
should give more value to a blessing, than the 
thought that it makes the happiness <>f oar fel- 
low-creatures as well as our own. In comparison 
of this pleasure, so noble and sensible, how trifling 
and vain are those far-fetched magnificent amuse- 
ments, which the rich obtain with so much trouble 
and expence, which leave a certain void in the 
soni, always ending in ennui and disgust. Where* 
as, nature, rich and beneficent, presents us con- 
tinually with new objects. Pleasures, which are 
only the work of our own imagination, are of 
short duration, and vanish like a dream, the 
charms and illusions of which are lost at the mo- 
ment of waking. But the pleasures of reason, 
and of the heart, those we enjoy in contemplat- 
ing the works of God, are solid and lasting, be- 
cause they open to us an inexhaustible source of 
new delights. The starry sky, the earth ena- 
melled with flowers, the melodious songs of the 
birds, the various landscapes, and prospects, 
every one more delightful than another, may 
continually furnish us with new subjects of satis- 
faction and joy. If we are insensible to these, 
it is certainly our own fault; it is because we be- 
hold the works of naiure with an inattentive aaci 
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indifferent eye. The daty of a Christian consists 
in enjoying innocently all that surrounds him. 
He knows how to draw resources from every 
thing, and has the art of being happy under any 
ci^umstances, at little eap e nee , and vitfaout 
•danger to his virtue. 

O beneficent Creator, thou rememberest ns in 
this lovely season, and providest abundance of the 
most real pleasures. A thousand sources of de. 
light are open to ns. Joy and gladness surround 
us on all sides ; if we wish to raise ourselves to 
Thee, to give way to holy meditations, to feel 
heavenly impressions, all nature furnishes the op- 
portunity. May we ever prefer this noble en* 
joyment to all sensual pleasures I In tlie days of 
spring, may the sight of the beauties of nature 
affect us more than those seducing pleasures, 
which only flatter the senses without interesting 
the mind ! Lord, teach us thyself, to know and 
to feel thy power and goodness. For, it is oi^ly 
in Studying to find Thee in all thy works, that we 
can open to ourselves an inexlianslible and pure 
aource of delight. We shall then have a foretaste 
of that fulness oi joy, which we shall experience 
in thy presence fur evermore. 

APRIL XXX. 

Animala are Causes for Man to ^lor{fy Ood. 

IT is not s\ifficient not to treat creatures im- 
properly; we ought also to endeavour to make the 
best use possible of them. How then can that be, 
but by making jthem serve to glorify God! This 
all creatures do, but part'cularly the animated 
beings. In every plant, tree, flower, or stone, 
the greatness and glory of the Creator are visibly 
imprinted, and one need only open his eyes to 
see it ; but it appears with still more lustre in the 
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animal creation. Exanune the constinctUm. at 
one only of those animated beings. What art, 
what beanty, what aamirable wiadom, aball we 
find in it I and how will these wonders multi|ily, 
if we think of the ahnost infinite number and 
astonishing variety of animals! From the elephant 
tothe smallest worm (which is only visible through 
A microscope), how many degrees I How many 
lines, which fortn one immense chain I What con- 
nection, what order, what relation between all 
those creatnres! All is hannonyl And if, at 
first ^ght, we think we discover any imperfection 
in certain things, we soon find it is only our ig- 
norance which has led ns to form a wrong judg- 
ment. It is not necessary that every individual 
should make deep researches on this subject. It 
is not necessary to be a learned naturalist. It is 
enough to attend to the most familiar and the best 
knoMm things before our eyes. We see, for ex- 
ample, a multitude of animals, all admirably 
formed ; who all live, and feel, and move, as we 
do; who are, like us, liable to hunger, thirst, 
and cold, and consequently require, as we do, 
that their wants may be supplied. To all those 
creatures God has given life; he preserves, he 
gives them what is necessary, and takes care of 
them, as a father of a family does of those that 
compose his household. Shall we not from thence 
conclude, that God has the goodness, the tender- 
ness of a father 1 ■ Shall we not also conclude, that 
we ought to love God, who is mercy itself? If 
the care of the Creator extends to animals, what 
will he not do for us? If he makes it his study 
to render the lives of those creatures happy and 
easy,, what may we not expect from his benefi- 
cence 1 Let the cautious fearful man then blush 
at his anxieties ; he who, as soon as he finds him - 
self not in affiluence, falls into apprehensions, and 
fears that God will let him perish for want. That 
beneficent Beings who supplies the wants Qf so 
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many animals, will he not furnish us vtSxYk a]l 
that we require 1 Let us indulge another reflec> 
ti<m upon the instincts of beasts, and take occasion 
from it to admire and adore that great Beings 
who so wisely combines the means with the end. 
As the instincts of animals all tend to tlieir pre- 
servation, this appeals most evidently in the love 
and care the beasts have of their young. Our 
Lord himself, to express the most parental cares, 
makes use of the image of a hen gathering hep 
phickens under her wings. It is indeed a most af- 
fecting sight to behold the natural and strong af* 
Section the hen has for her young ones, and the 
constant care she takes of them. She never takes 
her eyes <^ them. She runs to their assistanc^^at 
the approach of the least danger. She flies at the 
aggressor with courage. She hazards her own 
Ufe to save that of her chickens. She calls then 
luid encourages them by her maternal voice. She 
spreads out her wings to receive and conceal them. 
She neglects all sorts of convenience to herself; 
and, in the most uneasy posture, she still thinks^ 
of nothing but the safety and welfare of the ob- 
jects of her affection. Who does not here acknow*> 
ledge the hand of God I Without the maternal 
care of the hen ; without that instinct so strong^ 
and so superior to every thing, the chickens, the 
whole species, would infallibly perish. Can it be 
said that what the hen does for her young is done 
with understanding and reflectioii, that she judges, 
reasons, foresees, combines, and draws conse- 
quences? Certainly not. And though, at first 
sight, every thing really seems to proceed from 
the tenderness and understanding of the bird; 
yet we must acknowledge in it a superior hand, 
which shews itself, without our knowing in what 
^tanner it acts. I think these two examples are 
sufficient for the purpose: Thei>efore, without 
enlarging more upon it, I shall content myself 
yith concluding in a few words, That it is the 
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duly of man to seek' in the animals an occasion 
to glorify God; that it is an indispensible duty, 
which ought to be sacred to bim, and is equally 
agreeable and useful. 



MAY I. 

The Sjf^em tf the World, 

THE snn, of all parts of the system of tli vrorld, 
is that which interests us the most. Its form is 
spherical, and it is composed of a fiery substance 
which never consumes. There are spots in certain 
parts of it (as may be seen through telescopes), 
which shew that it moves round its own axis. 
This body is one hundred millions of miles distant 
from us. It is a million of times lai^er than our 
earth» the circumference of which is more than 
04,000 miles ; it communicates its light to nine- 
teen opaque globes, which take their course round 
it at ditferent distances, and are called planets. 
The nearest to it is Mercury, which is in a man- 
ner buried in the rays of the sun ! and this being 
so close to it, is the reason that, of all the planets, 
we know the least of it. A little farther is Venusi 
which is called the Morning Star, poetically Lu- 
cifer, when she ri.>es before the Sun, and the Even- 
ing Star, poetically Hesperus, when she sets after 
the sun. Next to Venus comes our globe, the surface 
of which is composed of land and water, moun- 
tains and valleys ; and the interior part consists of 
beds and strata of different substances. This earth 
n the abode of a multitude of creatures, both ani- 
mate and inanimate, metals, plants, and animals. 
The moon turns in a particular orbit round us, 
and accompanies our globe in the whole circle it 
describes round the sun. It is fifty times smaller 
than the earth ; and there are visibly distinguished 
in it some parts that are light and shining, aii4 
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others that are dark and dull: the first supposed 
to be continents, and the other seas. For if the 
moon was composed only of one substance : if it 
was a body entirely solid, or entirely fluid, it 
would reflect the rays of the sun all the same way. 
and we should not see those spots in it. A fluid 
body, such as water, absorbs a great quantity of 
rays and only reflects a part of them : it is there- 
fore very apparent that the dark parts of the moon 
wre seas, and that the bright parts are land. Among 
the light parts, some are more brilliant than 
others, and even cast a shade. They must th n 
be higher than others, and resemble our moun- 
tains; Some of these mountains are alone, others 
are contiguous, and sometimes form very long 
chains. In the seas of the moon, some parts are 
observed to be less dark, and appear, consequently, 
to be like our islands. The four last planets of our 
solar system arc. Mars, Jupiter, with his four 
moons, or tetellites; Saturn^ with five; and the 
Geoi^ium Sidus, with two already discovered, and 
probably more. There are spots also visible to us 
m them. Georgium Sidus is so far from the sun, 
that he requires no less than 82 years to AiisU his 
revolution. This vast domain of the sun, Avhich, 
without reckoning comets, extends to more than 
400 millions of miles, is however but a part of the 
universe. But each of the fixed stars, the number 
of which is perhaps more than the grains of sand 
on the sea shore, may be considered as a sun, which 
equals ours, or perhaps surpasses it. 

Such is the wonderful greatness of the works 
of God, and thus the heavens declare the glory of 
the Lord I With what splendour does the majesty 
of the Creator shine in those woudertul works, 
which invite us so strongly to pay a tribute of 
admiration and praise to th« great Being who 
made them I Is there any thing in nature more 
proper to inspire us wifh sublime ideas of tlie 
Deity than' the sight of the celestial sky I Can we 
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' ever raise oar eyes to heaven, without having the 
most lively sense of the magnificence and greatness 
of Him who gave being to all things, and who go- 
verns them with mcomprehensible power, wis- 
dom, and goodness! What are poor miserable 
mortals, k>st in the immensity of the creation, 
who crawl like insects on a grain of sand I "What 
are we, in comparison of those innumerable solar 
systems, which contain so many vast globes within 
their circle ! What are we, especially in compari- 
son of the Creator of all these worlds, these sans, 
and these skies, which, if we attempt to measure, 
trouble aud confound the understanding! And 
yet this sovereign Ruler of the immense oniverse 
deigns to honour us with his protection and pa- 
ternal care. How adorable are all his mercies I 



MAY II. 

Reflections on the Blossoms of Trees* 

AT this instant, in which our gardens and fields 
are adorned with all the ornaments of spring, aU 
Europe appears with equal pomp, and every wheie 
presents tlie most cheerful prospect. The power 
of the first word pronounced by the Creator, when 
he formed the world, produced all these magnifi- 
cent effects. One hand alone, the hand of the Crea- 
tor and Monarch of the world, has in a few days 
renewed, and in a manner created the earth again, 
for the use and pleasure of his intelligent crea- 
tures! Come, O man ! come and try what thy wis- 
dom and power can do. Art thou able to make a 
single tree blossom, to call from the earth the small- 
est blade of grass, to order a single tulip to ap- 
pear in all its beauty? Draw near, learned artists, 
skilful painters, and contemplate these flowers, 
examine these master-pieces with the, most scm- 
pulons attention ; is any thing wanting to their 
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perfection 1 Do you find any fault in the mixing 
of the colours, in their form or proportion? Could 
your pencil express the dazzling red of the peach 
blossom? Could you imitate tlie tine enamel, the 
uniformity and simplicity, with which a clierry- 
trce in blossom is adorned ? But why do I say, imi- 
tate? Are you even capable of feeling all the mag- 
nificence of renewed nature, or of forming to your- 
self a just idea of its inimitable art? If there were 
no stronger proofs on earth of the power and wis- 
dom of God, the flowers of spring alone would 
be sufficient to convince us of jt. . Each tree that 
blossoms, each herb and (lower, proclaims liis good- 
ness and wisdom, which is over all the earth. We >^ 
remark an infinite viiriety in the blossoms of trees. 
All are beautiful; but their beauties are differ- 
ent. One surpasses another ; but there are none 
whibh has not something pleasing peculiar to it- 
self. However great-tlie Creator .in the dispensing 
his gifts, he still reserves to himself the libeity 
of bestowing more on some than on others. But 
this difference is only in- respect to accessory qua- 
lities. Such a treei for example, has blossoms of 
a. dazzling white! another has red. stripes and 
shades, which the first wants : some have, added to 
the beauty of their form and colour, an exquisite 
perfume. But all these differences are only acci- 
dental, and do notin the least affect tlieir feitility. 
Thus, when God does not give us the sam^ ad- 
vantages as appeair in some, of our fellow-crea- 
tures, it ought not to afllict or disturb us : forstbe 
loss of any accidental beauty, of whatever nature 
it may.be, does not hurt our real welfare in the 
least. If we are not as rich, as highly considered, 
or of as fine a fonn as others, we may, notwith- 
standing, be quite as happy, as virtuous, and a« 
agreeable, both to God and man. Pi-ovided we 
bear the fruits of pi ty and virtue, we possess real 
beauty. For why do the blossoms of trees please 
ua more than the rich colours of a tulip, or smri- 
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cula, or a ranvncalust It is beeaiiM the pleasure 
the latter gives us is of -short duration, whereas the 
other gives us hope of delicious fruit. Let us not, 
therefore, confine our wishes to the beauty and ex- 
terior charms of a fine flower. The beauty, the 
graces, the bloom of health, and oth^r outward ad- 
vantages of nature, are not the things which afford 
us durable and permanent pleasures. The blossoms 
which promise fruit agreeable to Gk>d, these are 
what truly merit our esteem. They will never 
fade. All those daizling beauties we admire in tbe 
blossoms on the trees, will disappear in a few days; 
and such will be the fate of all the blooming young 
' people now so vain of their charms. Let this 
thought ever attend us in the solitary walks we 
take in our gardens : and let our chief study be, to 
act in such a manner, that, when the beauty and 
charms of the body are no more, we may supply 
their places with abundant frnits of virtue and 
piety, 

MAY III, 

Vontintutl RcDolutions and Changes in the Earth. 

MCyriON and change seem absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the corporeal world. In 
the whole universe there is not the smallest parti- 
ble in a constant and entire state of rest. — Nothing 
is more easy than to be convinced of this, by at- 
tending to what passes on the globe we inhabit. 
The earth turns, every 24 hours, round its own 
axis; and by this motion, all the points of its sur- 
face (except the poles) change place with more 
or less rapidity. Under the line, where this mo- 
tion is the swiftest, every thing moves more than 
two leagues in a minute, though it does not 
change its situation on the surface. But, besides 
this, the earth makes its annual revoldtion round 
th« son with so much velocity, that, accordiag 
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to the most moderate calcnlations, it goes 14(^ 
leagues in a minute, though its course is not 
perceptible. The motion of earthly bodies is 
more observable. Little rivulets unite, and form 
greater. These, in their turn, form torrents and 
rivers, which are afterwards lost in the sea. Thi» 
is not all : plants and animals every where re- 
qjalrts water to nourish them.. The water rises in 
vapours, which form into clouds, and fall again 
in min, snow, and fogs, and whatever is not 
transformed in its fall goes again into the sea* 
where the flux and reflux, stojrms, torrents, &c. 
Jcecp the water in a continual motion. Neither 
is there any repose in our atmosphere. Between 
the tropics an east wind coutinually blows ; and 
though, in other places, the motion is not always 
perceptible, yet the barometers and thermometeirft 
prove that the air is never perfectly still. Me- 
teors also, of every sort, shew that nature is in 
constant action. The coat or surface of the earUi 
is also subject to frequent revolutions. The hard- 
est rocks split ; stones gradually wear and break ; 
l^nds fall in, others are overflowed; certain 
grounds rise, and others are overturned by earth* 
g\iakes; little hills are washed away by waters, 
valleys are filled up ; marshes grow dry, and are 
covered tiith trees ; the bottom of the sea becomes 
firm ground, &6. Light and darkness, cold and 
l^eat, drought and wet, succeed each other by 
turns. Lastly, the continual variation of heat oc- 
casions, every hoar, changes which are often im- 
perceptible. If we add to this the changes visible 
in animals, we may have some idea of the conti- 
nual revolutions to which every thing here is sub- 
ject. It is said, that man daily loses about two 
ounces and a half in perspiration. It is replaced 
by other particles; so that* at the end of ten 
years, a man':* body is entirely changed. All ani- 
mals and plants feed, grow, propagate, die, aad 
•orrupt. 
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' Thus, every thing on earth is in motion ; every 
tAiug grows and decays by turns. In a word, to 
be born, and to die, is what continually passes 
on the theatre of the world. But this does not 
happen accidentally or without order or design. 
Every thing acts according to certain laws, wiiich 
tend to certain ends. Everj' thing combines, every 
thing concurs, in the most perfect manner, to the 
glory of the Creator. All contribute to, all end in 
the happiness of the universe. These continual 
revolutions are useful warnings to us. They 
tf ach us that this world cannot be our place of 
destination. When we consider the continual vi- 
cissitudes which all here below must undergo, i« 
it not the mo-t affecting lesson for us, on the va- 
nity of all earthly things, on the uncertainty and 
shortness of life, on the necessity of a better state, 
an everlasting life in the world to come? Yes, 
every thing points out to us our destination, and 
declares we are but sojourners and travellers on 
tlie earth. 

With what consolation my soul is penetrated 
when, in the midst of the revolutions of the 
world, I lift up my eyes towards Thee, O Loi-dl 
towards Thee, who art both immutable and eter- 
nal I Let the mountains be shaken, and fall down ; 
let the sea be troubled, and the waves roar ; let 
all that is earthly be destroyed, and return to 
dust ; still Thou art, and ever must be invariably 
the same. 

MAY IV. 

An Invitation to seek God in the Wotks of 
Nature. 

AWAKE, O my soul, awake from the slum- 
ber in which thou hast been so long plunged, and 
<>e attentive to all around thee. Consider thyself, 
and all other ereatures. R«flect on their origiii^ 
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their construction, their form, their use, and a 
thousand other circumstances, which must fill 
every attentive observer of the works of God 
with admiration. When thou seest the sky, with 
its variety of lively colours, the stars which shine 
80 bright, the light which discovers to thee the 
objects aroDud; ask thyself, from whence pro- 
ceeds all this? Who formed that immense ex> 
pause of thd heavens? Who placed in the sky those 
innumerable fires, those stars, which, though at 
so prodigious a distance, dart their rays even 
unto us t Who ordered the stars to move with 
HO much regularity, and the sun to give light 
and heat to the earth? Is it not Thee, adorable 
Creator? Yes, it is thy mighty word, that called 
forth all things, and orduined them to exist and 
live. What must be thy greatness, thy incom. 
prehensible greatness, O Lord God I to enable 
Thee to make all these out of nothing ! ITnw in- 
finite thy goodness to have so planned every thing, 
that all contribute to our happiness ! Stupen- 
dous mountains! What mighty hand fixed your 
foundations? Who raised your heads to the very 
clouds? Who adorned yon with forests, with 
frnit trees, with plants, and fl^owers? Who co- 
vered your tops with snow and ice? Who caused 
to flow out of your bowels those springs and 
rivers, which water and enrich the ground? It 
is thy hand, O Almighty Creator 1 which has 
done all these wonders : and I adore that divine 
hand, with sentiments of admiration, respect, and 
gratitude. Flowers of the field ! who gave you 
yoor magnificent clothing ? How happens it tha^ 
you were produced out of a little earth and a few 
drops of waUr ? From whence have you that 
variety of perfumes, which embalm the air, and 
delight us; those lively colours which charm our 
sight, and which no human art can imitate f 
This is thy work, O Lord I Every thing on 
earth pn>ceed3 from Thee. And you, O ye ani- 
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mated beings, who people the air, the waters, and 
the land, to whom do you owe yoor existence, 
your construction, and those instincts, so varions 
and 6o wonderful, which astonish our reason, and 
are so well adapted to our nature and way of life? 
What a multitude of wonders may I not observe 
in myself? How does a handful of dost becoiue a 
body well oi^anized? How is it that one of its 
parts has sight; that another, by means of the 
undulation of air, is informed of the thoughts of 
other people T How is it that I have the faculty 
of communicating ideas and desires f How does 
a little matter, bruised by my teeth, afford me so 
many agreeable sensations? I acknowledge - the 
hand of my Creator in all these incomprehensible 
wonders. His wisdom, power, and goodness, all 
combine to render us happy. 



MAY V. 

The Dawn qf t>ay, 

THE morning dawn discovers to the world a 
new and magnificent creation. The shades of 
night deprive us of the sight and enjojrment of 
the earth and sky. But when the light of day 
returns, we behold all nature renewed and em-, 
bellished. On a sudden, we see the earth arrayed 
in all its magnificence; the mountains crowned 
with forests; the hillocks clothed with vines; 
the fields covered with their harvests ; and the 
meadoxvs watered with rivulets. The horiacm. 
glows; the clouds are all tinged with variety of 
the liveliest colours; cheerfal flowery vales are 
discovered at a distance ; light vapours arise and 
change to gold ; and the dew drops that fall on 
the flowers, take the mild lustre of pearls. By 
degrees, as the light increases, the spectacle be- 
•<Mnes more magnificent. We go from light t* 
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light, till at last nature presents us witli her m 'st 
glorions object. The sun -rises ; and the first ray 
that escapes over the mountain which had con- 
cealed it from us, darts rapidly from one end of 
the horizon to the other. More rays follow, and 
strengthen the first. By degrees the disk of the 
sun comes out, and shews itself entire ; then ad- 
vances and runs its course, with a majesty which. 
the human eye can no longer support. Were any 
one suddenly to see this delightful scene, for the 
first time, from the top of a hill, what would he 
think ? what would he do ? Doubtless, he would 
prostrate himself, full of sweet emotion and pious 
respect, to adore that God who is the Author of 
the sun. Eternal Being ! (would he cry) in the 
beauties of the rising day I acknowledge thy 
power and wisdom. With the lark, who, tower- 
ing in the air, salutes the mom, and proclaims its 
arrival by the sweetness of its notes, I soar t<v- 
wards Thee, O Lord I who art the Father of the 
whole creation. The joy and gladness of all nar* 
tnre, the animation of every being, invites me 
also to raise my soul towards Thee with the most 
lively transports of gratitude and joy. At this 
moment, while the sun is darting his first rays 
npon the earth, millions of creatures praise and 
adore Thee. Can I then be still insensible to all 
these wonders I From Thee proceeds each beauty 
of the morning dawn ; from Thee, who art the 
source of light. It is Thou who hast given it 
those lively colours, and impressed a sense of 
them on our souls. Thou hast given us souls of 
a heavenly nature, capable of tracing Thee in al^ 
thy works. Our eyes seem to behold Thee in the 
splendour of the rising sun. If Thou didst not 
exist, there would be neither sun, nor dawn, nor 
creation. 

But are not those indolent men much to be 
pitied, who never gave themselves the heavenly 
jileasare of contemplating the rising sant^ O if 
' N£ 
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they were but rational enough to indulge in the 
pare and delightful enjoyment which this magni- 
_ficent object of nature is so calculated to iaspii-e ! 
If they could but feel, that the sight of beantiful 
nature must naturally fill the heart with pioas de- 
light, and profound veneration for the Creator! 
If they could, in fine, comprehend, that one single 
thought, which rises in the soul, on seeing the 
dawn of day, may become the happy beginning of 
a Christian life, would it not be worth giving up 
some hours of sileep for it. 



MAT VI. 

Wimdcrs of Vision, 

KO objects can become visible to us, unless 
yays of light proceed from them, and fall upon 
our eyes. Those rays which enter into our ey^, 
pass through the cornea, through the watery hu- 
mour, UHfough the pupil, and penetrate at last 
even into the chrystalline. After having beea 
%ufficien -iy refracted and collected together in this 
place, they paint on the retina (behind the vi^ 
trcotts hamdur) the image of the outward objects, 
and they draw it with a perfect exactness and 
clearness. The rays then touch the optic nerve, 
which is as s^isible as the finest string of a harpsr- 
chord. This nerve, by its motions and vibrations, 
produces different sensations in the soul, and ex- 
cites perceptions and ideas in it, conformable to 
the impressions which the outward objects make 
upon the brain. "What has just been said of the 
sight, shews that it well deserves ^ome reflection 
upon it. The image of all our outward objects 
is painted on the retina upside down, and yet we 
see them right, and in their real situation. How 
i^ it, that the large&t objects are painted in oor 
*ycs extremely small; and yet we sec every thiug 
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according to its real size? IIow is it, that wheu 
we see from a^ high tower some thousands of 
houses below us in a great city, that each of them 
is painted so exactly in oar eyes, on a space 
which is scarce three times as lai^e as the head 
of a pin ? Sa many millions of ray5 come through 
a very little opening, and collect together on the 
retina which lines the inside of the eye, without 
confounding with one another, eind still preserving 
the same order which tlie points of the object fxoiu 
whence they proceeded had amongst themselves. 
But this is not all. lA>ok from the top of a high 
mast at a fleet in fall sail; contemplate the sea 
itself, how many millions of waves will you seef 
Each of them, however, reflects a mass of ray» 
upon our eyes, small as they are. AfLerwardA* 
on a calm day, go on a high mountain and look 
over a country of fiv^ or six leagues extent^ 
Each tree, each herb, or even blade of grass, send* 
rays to us, otherwise it would be impossible wo 
should see a continual verdure on the fields be- 
neath us. Is it not also very astonishing that we 
do not see double ; and, though we have two eyes, 
that each object appears single ? Another cause 
of admiration is, that those objects which we see 
are not alone visible to us. We are surprised at 
the number of rays tliey send to so small a space 
as the pupil of an eye, yet they convey as much 
to spaces of that size every where. It is for tliat 
purpose, that wherever we go, new rays supply 
the place of the pieceding, and render visible to 
us the same objects we perceived before we 
changed place. But all the rays that are admit- 
ted into the eye do not take effect. Along with 
these there are numberless others, which, being 
much weaker, are etfaced by the light of the first, 
but Are always ready to do the same offices when 
required. . If we prick a sheet of paper with a 
pin, and look through the hole (so much less thau 
our eye), ,we still, however, see the objects, 
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though they appear much smailer Xa us. But 
vrho reflects upon all this? The habit of seeing, 
as soon as we open our eyes, makes us consider 
this O]2^ration as a thing extremely simple and 
easy to comprehend. We are, however, far from 
heing able to explain the manner in which we see 
objects. Indeed, we know how thb image forms 
itself in the bottom of the eye: We "also know 
what all the parts which compose it, contribute- 
to it. But that is not sufficient : For the eye can 
have no idea of what passes in it. It is therefore 
necessary that the impression which the rays 
make up<^n it should reach to the brain ; and that, 
in order to do so, the rays should paint the image 
on a coat woven with nerves, which correspond 
with those of the braui. Thus the motion im- 
pressed by the i ays bn the nerves ofvthe retina, is 
'Jransraitted hy the optic nerve to tJie brain. But 
ire cannot describe what passes there ; because 
we do not know, either the nature of the brain, 
or the use of its several parts. These wonders, 
which are beyond our conception, are evidently 
the work of a Divine Power, united with infinite 
goodness, as they are all so many blessings be* 
stowed upon us. 

MAY VII. 

9pTing renews the Fact of the Earth, 

WHAT a change is there throughout all na- 
ture, and how great is the goodness of that Su- 
preme Being, who causes the seasons to succeed 
each other so regularly ! Our earth, which rested 
during winter, resumes its ornaments, and its 
fertility. The whole creation is animated, re- 
vived, and full of joy and gladness. • A very 
few months ago, the whole surface of the earth 
was bari-en and desert. The valleys, tbeprospect 
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of whieli gives us now snch pleasare, were 
buried in a deep snow. The mountains, whose 
grey tops rise to the very clouds, were covered 
with snow and ice, enveloped in impenetrable 
fogs. In those verdant walks, which the night- 
ingale now inhabits, nothing was seen but dry 
leafless branches. The rivers and streams, which 
murmur as they flow, were stopped in their 
coarse by tiie ice, which froze them. The birds, 
which now flU the air with their song^, were 
inaensible, in caves and marshes, or gone to other, 
countries. There reigned a moumfnl silence 
every where; and, as for as our sight could 
r<iach, we saw only a dismal solitude. But scarce 
has the almighty breath been fielt, when nature 
awakes from its inanimate state, and spreads 
pleasure and a thousand charms around us. The 
sun approaches our globe ; and, at once, the atmo- 
sphere i« penetrated with a quickening warmth ; 
the whole vegetable kingdom proves its beneficent 
effect ; and the earth produces grass and flowers 
of every sort. Now the face of the earth is re- 
newed and embellished. At the sight of this hap- 
py revolution can we fail of looking up to Uie 
great Being, who is the cause df all 1 

" Lord, Thou visitest the earth, and makest the 
valleys to smile. Thou sprinklest them with dew 
to enrich them, and the springs with which 
Thou waterest them, are always plentiful. At 
thy command, our harvests are ripe, and fill our 
hearts with joy. Thy blessing is upon our fur- 
rows, and the rain refreshes the dry earth. Thou 
makest it soft, and blessest the seed. Thou 
crowoest the year with thy blessings. Thy word 
maketli the ground fruitful. Under thy steps the 
flowers and fruits spring up. Blessing and fruit* 
fulness are thine. The pastures of the desert are 
watered, and the little hills are adorned with a 
beautiful verdure. The couutries are covered 
with- flocks, and the valleys are full of conu 
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Every place resounds %vith sougs of joy and glad* 
nes9. Tbe praises and thanksgi viugs of all nature 
rise to heaven itsell'.'' 

In litis revolution, which the spring brings 
with it, I behold an emblem of the salutary 
change which a sonl experiences, who has not 
resisted the operations of the divine grace. It 
had, before, no real beauty; its faculties werede. 
praved and inordinate : U was unable to produce 
pious fruits. But, how happy iu state, since it 
has felt the divine influence of grace. It is now 
like the earth in spring, which feels the power of 
the sun. Ignorance vanishes ; folly and vice dis« 
appear; the passions are subdued ; the heart is full 
of virtuous and religions sentiments, the fruits of 
which delight and edify mankind. 

MAY VIII. 

The springing up of Seeds, 

THERE are at present many changes making 
before our eyes in the vegetable kingdom, but 
there are still many more which escape our sight, 
and which nature does in secret. The seed, some 
time ago sowed in the ground, swells, increases, 
and the plant by degrees shoots up and grows. 
This mechanism deserves so much the more at- 
tention, as it 'is, properly speaking, the source 
of all the beanties which spring and summer pre- 
sent us with in the vegetable kingdom* The 
seed is composed of different parU, according to 
the different species ; but the chief is the germ. 
Each shoot has two parts ; the one simple, which 
becomes tbe root ; the other scaly, which rises 
and becomes the stalk and the head of the plant. 
The seed of most plants is composed of two 
pieces, which are called lobes, that are filled with 
a meal ly substance^wfaich serves for seminal leaves 
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to the plant. Mosses have the most simple seed 
of any. It consists only in the shoot, without 
pellicles or lobes. A certain degree of moisture 
and warmth are absolutely necessary to make the 
seeds spring up. The increase of heat, and the 
difference observable in the taste and smell, seem 
to discover here a sort of fermentation. By 
means of this preparation, the meally substance 
of the lobes becomes proper to nourish the ten- 
der shoot. It is known by experiments, which 
have been tried with coloured jnices, that this 
substance socks in a moisture, which furnisher 
a proper nourishment, with the assistance of air, 
and of heat, till the plant has acquired consist- 
ence enough to profit by the juices which the 
root procures for it. Then the exhausted lobes 
dry by degrees, and, at the end of a few weeks, 
fall off, when the plant no longer requires them. 
Certain herbs, which grow on mountains, are of 
a very particular nature. As their duration is 
short, it would often happen that the seed would 
not have time to ripen. In order, therefore, that 
the species should not perish, the bud, which con- 
tains the shoot, is formed at the top of the plants, 
puts out leaves, falls, and takes root. But, whea 
the plant comes out of the earth, it would run too - 
great a risk, if it was at once exposed to the out- 
ward air and the power of the sun. Its parts, 
therefore, remain folded, and^laid one upon ano- 
ther, nearly as it was in the seed. But, by de- 
grees, as tbie root strengthens, and stretches on 
all sides^ it furnishes the upper vessels with abun- 
dance of juice, by means of which all the organs 
soon unfold tliemselves. The plant is, at iirst, 
almost gelatinous, but it gradually acquires more 
consistence, and is always increasing. 

This abridgment of the history of the shoot- 
ing of plants, is sufficient to shew us how many 
preparations and means nature makes use of, to 
produce one single little plant. When^ ther«foM> 
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we tee a seed q[»nog op, which we have aowed» 
we must not imagine (as is usaally. the case) that 
it is not worth our attention. It is one of those 
wonders of natare, which is a subject of refiection 
for the greatest men. At the sight of this phe- 
nomenon, let us silently admire the power aod 
wi*Klom of that Ood, who is adorable in all 
things. The order with which the plants so re- 
gularly succeed each oAer, is a proof of that 
wisdom which manifests itself even in the smallest 
things. This reminds us of our moral nature: 
that also ccmtains a certain seed, which shoots 
with years, which grows and bears fruit. In 
the designs of the Creator, this was a means to 
lead us to happiness ( hot our natural corruption, 
and outward circamstances* often defeat those 
merciful intentions. 



MAY IX. 

The Chick in the Egg, 

WE are much obliged to the naturalists, for 
taking the trouble to make inquiries into the 
generation and propagation of animals. Kothing 
contributes more to the glory of the Creator than 
the observations made on the wisdom which ap- 
pears in the production of animated beings. The 
less M'e are able to give an account of all his 
works, the more earnest we should be to take 
every oppottunity of knowing -some of them at 
least. With tiiis view, let us now consider the 
formation of the chick in the egg ; such as has 
been discovered by one of the greatest naturalists. 
The hen has scarce sat on the egg twelve hours, 
when they begin already to discover, in it some 
lineaments of the head and body of the chicken 
which is to be bom. The heart appears to beat 
at the end of the day : it has at that time the 
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form of a )iorse-8boe, but no blood is yet seen.. 
At the end of forty-eight hours two vesicles of 
blood can b^distinguished» the pulsation of which 
is very visible. One is the left ventricle, the other 
the root of the great artery. At the fiftieth hour 
one aoricle of the heart appears, and resembles- 
a lace or noose f3lded down upon itself. The 
beating of the heart is first obser\'ed in the auricle,, 
and afterwards in the ventricle. At the end of 
seventy hours they distinguish wings, and on the 
head two bubbles for the brain ; one Cor- the bill, 
and two others for the fore part and hind part of 
the head. Towards the end of the fourth day, 
the two auricles, already visible, draw nearer to 
tjie heart than Uiey did before. The auiicle which 
appears first, seems to have two horns, but it ia 
afterwards found to be two auricles. The liver 
appears towards the fifth day. At the end of i31 
hours, the first voluntary motion is ob^rved. At ^ 
the end of 138 hours, the iungs and stomach be- 
come visible, and at the end of 142, the intes- 
tines, the loins, and the upper jaw. At the 144th 
hour, two ventricles are seen, and two drops of 
blood, instead of the single drop which was seen 
before. The seventh day, the brain, which wa« 
Alimy, begins to have some consistence. At the 
^ 190th hour of incubation^ the bill opens, and the 
flesh appears in the breast. At the l^^th,. tha 
sternum is seen, that is to say, the breast-bone. 
At the SlOth, the ribs come out of the back, the 
bill is very visible, as well as the gall-bladder* 
The bill becomes green at the end pf 236 hours \ 
and if the chick is taken out of its coverings, i^ 
^idently moves itself. The feathers begin to 
•boot out towards the 240th hour, and the skull 
becomes gnsUy. At t^e i^th, the eyes appear. 
At the 288th, the ribs are perfect. At the 331st, 
the spleen draws near the stomach, and the lungs 
to the chest. At the end of 3fi5 hours, the b^U 
frequently opens an4 »hu|s; and at U|f f^d «| 
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431 hours, or the 18th day, the first cry of the 
chick is already heard. It afterwards gets more 
strength, and grows conthiually, till at last it sets 
itself at liberty, by opening the prison in which 
it was shut up. Adorable wisdom of God ! it is 
hv so many different degrees that these creatures 
are brought into life. All these progressions are 
made by rule ; and there is not one of them with- 
out sufficient reason. If, for example, the liver is 
always formed towards the end of the fifth day, 
it is founded on the preceding situation of the 
chick, and on the changes that were to follow. 
>To part of its body could appear sooner or later 
without the whole embrj^o suffering, and each of 
its limbs becomes visible at the most proper mo- 
ment. This ordination, so wise, and so invariable, 
in the production of this animal, is manifestly 
the work of a Supreme Being : but we shall still 
more sensibly acknowledge the creative powers 
of the Lord, if we consider altogether the man- 
ner in which the chick is formed out of the parts 
which compose the egg. How wonderful is it, that 
there should be in this egg the principle of life of 
an animated being; that all the parts of an ani- 
mal's body should be concealed in'it, and required 
nothing but heat to unfold and quicken themf 
That the whole formation of the chick should be 
so constantly and regularly the same way I That, 
exactly at the same time, the. same changes take 
place in twenty eggs, or more, that a hen hatches I 
That when the position of an egg is changed, and 
inrned ftnom one side to the other, it docs not 
in the least hurt the foetus, or prevent its forma- 
tion! That the chick, when it is hatched, is 
heavier than the egg was before! Even these are 
not all the wonders in the formation of the chick. 
The microscope, and the observing spirit of man, 
have only discovered what falls the most under 
our senses. How many things, the complete dis* 
covery of which is reserved for them who com* 
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alter us, of which we shall not have a perfect 
knowledge till in a future state 1 How many in- 
quiries njiay be made on this mystery of genera- 
tion, inquiries which the human mind can never 
here resolve. But let not this ignorance discou- 
rage us ; let as only think of making a good use 
of the knowledge we have, by leading us to ad- 
mire and praise the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness, of our Creator. 

MAY X. 

On the Buds cf Flowets. 

•t)N all sides I discover a nmltitufte df flowers 
in the bud. They are at present enveloped and 
closely shut up in their intrenchments. All their 
beauties are hidden, and their charms are veiled. 
Such istlie wretched miser who lives by him- 
self, who centres all in himself, and whose views 
are mean and selfish ; who connects evei-y thing 
within himself; who makes his own private ad- 
vantage or pleasure the only object of his desires, 
and the narrbw motive of his actions. Bnt soon 
the penetrating rays of the sun will open the buds 
of the flowers, und will deliver them from their 
silken bonds, that tliey may blow magnificently 
in our sight. What delightful perfumes will they 
exhale ! Thus, also, may the most sordid miser 
become beneficent when his soul is -enlightened 
by grace. To a heart of stone may succeed a feel- 
ing and compassionate one ; a heart susceptible of 
the sweetest and tendeVest emotions. By the mild 
influence of the Sun of righteousness, the social 

affections discover themselves, and open more and 
more. Sensibility no longer centres in one object ; 
it becomes universal ; it takes in all mankind ; 
it extends its generous cares, and all that is within 
it« reach is benefited by it. Wben I reflect4>tt 
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the bads and blossoms, I think of you, Oiovely 
youth of both sexes I The beauty and power of 
your minds are not yet unfolded. Your faculties 
are still in a great measure concealed. The hope 
which your parents and masters conceive of you 
will not so soon be realised. When you consider 
these buds, say to yourselves, I resemble that bad, 
my parents and masters expect from me the on- 
folding of my talents and faculties ; they do every 
thing for me; they neglect nothing for my in- 
formation and instruction ; they watch most ten- 
derly over my edacaiion ; to the end that I may 
become (first by blossoms and afterwards by ex- 
cellent fruit) their joy and comfort, and make 
myself usefal to society.' 1 will therefore do all 
ip my power to fulfil the pleasing hopes they 
form, i will take advantage of all the improve- 
ment and instruction tliey give me, in order to be- 
come every day wiser, belter, and more amiable. 
Fur this purpose, I will take care not to give way 
to the desires and passions of youth, which might 
be fatal to iny innocence^ and destroy all the 
hopes conceived of me. 

** In the morn of life, I blossom like the bod» 
Y^hich insensibly opens. My heart beats with 
|oy. yields to the most cheerful hopes, and sees 
nothing but happiness in future. But if I was 
imprudent enough to give a loose to mad de- 
sires, and the faUe pleasures of luxury, those 
guilty flames would sqou wither and corrupt my 
young heart." 



MAT ^I. 

Jnd^atigable Uibour* qf the Bee, 

IT is on« pf the advantages of spring, that it 
Ihruishes os with tka opportunity of observing the 
iaduKry aqd iitbour^ Qf the b««. g«iV»ioly a bf c- 
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hive is one of the finest sights a lover of nature can 
ever have. We cannot tire contempMting that la- 
boratory »where millions of artificers are employed 
in diflferent works. We are in a continual state of 
surprise on seeing their order and regularity ; and 
particularly in those magazines so plentifully fur- 
nished with all that is necessary^for the subsistence 
of the society in winter. What merits our atten- 
tion more than ail the rest, is, the indefatigable 
application and uninterrupted labours of this 
little republic. The bees give us au example of 
industry and activity, which is not only uncom* 
jnon, but perhaps has not its equal. They ap- 
pear as soon as winter is over, even when it 
might stiU be feared that the cold would hart 
them, 'and benumb their delicate limbs. When 
the juices of the flowers which begin to blow 
have not yet been sufficiently'^ digested by the sun, 
»o as to furnish honey in plenty, the bees still ga- 
ther some little for their food. Buttheir cares anii 
activity redouble very evidently during spring and 
summer. They do all they can ; and despise not 
small profits, provided they can only increase a 
little their provisions. In the building of their 
cells, they are so indefatigable,that we are assured 
that a honey-comb of double cells, back to back, 
such as three thousand bees can lodge in, is dis- 
)>atched in twenty-four hoars. This whole worTc 
is divided amongst the members of the republic. 
"While some of the bees are gathering the wax, 
preparing it, and filling the magazines, others 
are employed in different works. Sonve lake the 
wax, and make use ofit to build their cells; others 
knead it, polish^ and purify it ; others gather the 
honey from the flowers, and lay it in thd hive for 
their daily subsistence, and for future occasions. 
Others close, with a covering of wax, the cells in 
which they keep their winter provisions of honey. 
Some carry food to their yonng, and close with 
wax the cetls of the little oues, that are Dear t&« 
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lime of transformation, to prevent their being 
disturbed in working their way out. Some closely 
stop up> with a sort of bird lime, all the chinks 
and boles in tlie hive ; and cover all the weak 
places, that neither the wind nor little insects 
may find entrance. Some drag out of the hive 
dead bodies which might infect them ; or, if these 
dead bodies are too heavy to be carried away, 
they cover them over with bird lime or wast, 
and cement them in such a manner, that, in cor- 
rapling under that crust, they cannot occasion any 
bad smeli. But it is not enough to admire the 
activity of these little creatures: it ought to give 
us emulation, and'scr\''e us as a model, consider- 
ing the proportion between us. y^e have many 
more motives for diligeace than those .insects. 
"We have an immortal soul of inestimable value. 
With what application ought we to labour for 
its happiness, and to avoid what might lead to 
its total ruin! What is more calculated to excite 
us to activity and indefatigable diligence, than- 
the considering, that the fruit of our. labours does 
not merely extend to a few days and years, but 
to eternity itself? ITie bee gathers honey, not 
only for herself, but for her superiors; whereas,, 
in applying ourselves to wisdom, we labour for 
ourselves, and we gatlier fruits for everlasting life. 
Let us, therefore, never be slothful or idle in. 
doing good; but let us acquit ourselves of tbft- 
duties of life with zeal and Adelity. 



MAY XII; 

» Moto Providence has provided Food for AninitUs, 

FROM. the elephant to the mite, there is no< 
earthly animal which can live without food and 
nourishment ; from the eagle to the gnat, no bird 
can do without it; from the. leviathan to the. 
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smallest worm, no reptile can subsist without eat- 
ing ; from the whale to the oyster, there is no 
animal in the waters lo which food is^ot neces- 
sary. But, in forming Ihese creatures thus,, God 
lias at the same time ordained, that there should 
always be an abundant great variety proper for 
their sustenance. As many species of animals as 
there are, so many sorts of food are there for 
them. There is no beast on enrlh that does not 
fii)d the food adapted to its uatute. We may, in 
thisrespect,divide animals into three chief classes. 
The first comprehends those that feed on the flesh 
of others : some, like the lion, love only the qua- 
drupeds; others,, birds, as the polecat; others, 
again, only fish, like the otter;. and, lastly, so liie 
love only insects, as several of the birds do. ' 
There are some exceptions in all these ; but, in 
general, it is certain that each species has its 
particular food designed for it by the Creator. 
The second class includes the animtils which seek 
their food amongst vegetables. Some animals 
prefer grass; others, fruit trees; and, amongst 
those which love the s>ime plant, there is still a 
very remaikable difference. Some only feed on 
tlie root, others on the leaf ;. some love the stalk 
or body of the plant ; others the marrow or seed, 
or llie whole fruit; there ace some also which eat 
the whole plant. Those that feed on minerals be- 
long to the third class; they are mostly insects; 
and it is rather difficult ainong<<t them to a.scer. 
tain what food such and such sort in particular 
require.; because those little animals cannot be 
so easily observed as others. U is known, huw- 
ever, that some of them feed on earth, others on 
stones. And if we consider that there is scarce 
any beast or plant, which do£S not serve as food 
to some animal, we shall easily conceive that it 
must be the same in respect lo the mineral king- 
dom ; and that there is nothing there which does 
uot sciv& directly or indirectly as food for somje 
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inflect. I liere comprehend the w6tds of Davicf: 
" The eyes of all wait upon thee, O Lord, artd 
thon giyesA them their meat in dne seasoit. 
Thou openest thine hand, and fillest all things 
living with plenteon?ness/' The eares of Divine 
Providence are evident proofs of that eternal 
goodness which extends over the wliole uifi. 
verse. Reflect on the prodigiotts nainb«t^df arii- 
mals which exist. How many millions of $peciife8 
of birds and insects, and how nisiny kandr^d mtL 
lions of each fort ! How many millions of ani- 
mals live in all parts of the earth! How many 
hundred millions of each kind find d\i'elling and 
food in the forests, the fields, the monntains, and 
valleys, in the caves and hollow parts of rocks, 
upon trees, and in trees, in turf, in stones, &<;. 
Vhat innumerable shoals inhabit the oeean ! 
What immense numbers of fish swim in the seft, 
and in rivers ! All these creatures find their daily 
food. How inexpressible the multitude.! How 
astonishing the variety of insects which every- 
where surround us, millions of millions repeated! 
Insects in the air, in plants, in animals, in stones; 
insects in other insects I All of them constantly 
find their daily food. How infinitely also does the 
wisdom of the Creator-shine forth, in his manner 
of providing for all these animals ! He gives Ibem 
all the food fit for them, and adapted to tlseir na- 
ture ; for each kind of food does not indifferently 
suit all animals: a particular sort is required for 
quadrupeds; another for birds ; others still for 
fish and insects. This distribution of food is a 
means wisely ordained by the Creator, to afford 
sufficient food for each species of animals, and to 
prevent any of the sustenance, which the earth 
produces, from being useless. But if God so pro- 
vldes tor animals void of reason, what will he not 
do for man ! Such is th*^ conclusion we may and - 
ought to draw, from seeing the plan of Divine Pro- 
▼idence, which gives to all the beasts of the earth 
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every ihiiHT necessary for their support. Oh man 
of little faith I anxious, restless, discontented man I 
go and reflect on the 'f^oodness with which the 
L>ord sustains the lives of animals ; and let that 
teach you to be content, an^ trust in God. Be- 
hold the birds in tl|e air ; the fallow-deer on the 
rocks, and in caves; the fish in the sea; the ani* 
mals in the fields and in the forests ; everj' tiling 
.finds food and habitation fit for it. Great iu the 
smallest things, as well as in the largest, God 
does not disdain or neglect the lowest worm. Is 
it possible, then, that roan alone should not bie the 
olOect of bis paternal care 7 



MAY XTli. 
The Semes i^ Animatt. 

IV all animals the organs of the senses are dis- 
posed in a manner conformable to their nature 
.and design. It is by their means, that they take 
ja knowledge of objects, either near or distant, 
and that they are enabled to provide necessaries, 
and to guard against dangers. By the feeling, ani- 
mals form an idea of corporeal objects, as soon as 
they touch them. This sense, in beasts, as well 
as in mankind, has its seat under the outward 
skin, the extremities of which are covered with 
a multitude of nerves and sinews. It cannot be 
exactly ascertained what revolutions the feeling 
goes tlirough in the greater nimiber of beasts. It 
is even doubtful if insects are not endowed with 
another sen$e, and if their horns may not be or- 
gans of an unknown sense which men are entirely 
deprived of. Bird«, fish, serpents, and some other 
animals, appear not to have it. The organs of taste 
are principally the tongue and the palate, which 
receive the impressions of relish ; but the papiUtt 
are the immediate instruments of it, us like- 

Vol. t. O 
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wise of the toach. There is, accordingly, mneh 
analogy between these two senses. The smell 
has for its organ the membrane which lines the 
nose. It 1^ by means of a collection of small nerves 
there, that they perceive part of the odorons va- 
pours which swim in the air. Animals, who re- 
qaire a nicer and keener smell, are therefore en- 
dowed with a greater perfection of this organ. 
Worms appear entirely withoat any, and per- 
haps also fish and insects; but it is possible that 
in the latter the horns may be the organs of smell. 
By means of this sense, beasts find all that is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of their life ; birds 
and reptiles their food ; and many animals are 
warned by it of the approach of their enemies. 
The hearing conveys to animals the fluttering 
and vibrations of the air. The construction of the 
ear is not the same in all beasts. Some, like the 
lizard, have two drums. Some are deprived of 
several parts which most other animals have. It 
is thought that neither birds nor fish have that 
part which is called the snail, or shell, and that 
insects and worms are absolutely deaf» The eyes 
are the organs of sight. Except the cnttle fish, the 
hedge-hog, and perhaps a few others, all veptilet 
are withoat eyes. Almost all insects, on the 
contrary, have more than two. Most of them 
have them in profusion, generally collected into 
two orbits. The spider and scorpion have eight 
ej^es. In one fly there has been reckoned l6,QO0 
eyes, in a scarab 6362, and even 34,650 in a but- 
terfly. The number and position of those eyes 
make the insects amends for not being able to 
move or tarn them. The fish have none of the 
watery humour ; but their chrystalline is almost 
entirely round. All the organs of the senses are 
evidently disposed, in a manner conformable to 
the make of animals and their several wants. 
As the eyes of most insects are immoveable, na^ 
tore, to supply the deftct, has given them honis> 
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hf mean* of which they discern ^tmgen, which 
-would «seape their sight. The eyes of fish an 
disposed with eqoal wisdom. A fall projecting 
eye wovid not suit them, for which reason their 
eom«a is quite flat; bnt, to remedy this defect, the 
Creator has given them a chrystaliine perfectly 
spherical : whereas in animals that live in the air, 
it is lenticular, and consequently flatter. Although 
the form of all eyes is round, there is a visible 
diflference in this roundness. The situation even 
in the head is infinitely varied, according to the 
different designs and wants of animals. In man, 
who sees little but what is before him, the eye is 
placed on the f jre part of the head, but so contriv. 
ed, that he can receive the impression of nearly 
the whole semicircle of objects before him. In 
birds, cm the contrary, the eye is placed in such a 
manner, that it admiu almost the whole circle of 
the objects around it : From thence, they are bet- 
ter able to get their food, and to shun the dangers 
to which they are exposed. The human ear has 
the form best adapted to the upright posture. In 
the birds, it is more proper for flight without pro- 
jecting, that it might not interfere with their pro- 
gressive motion ; but close and covered, in order 
to leave them a free passage through the air. 

What wisdom! what economy! what admJ. 
rable art, in the arrangement, and the whole dis- 
position of the senses of animals ! But perhaps we 
only know the smalles| part of this wonderful 
mechanism ; and, undoubtedly, most of our ob- 
servations, in this respect, deserve less the nam* 
of discoveries than that of probable conjectures. 
If we could have a more perfect knowledge of the 
interior construction a;nd use of the senses of ani- 
mals, we should.have still more reason to admire 
the wisdom of God« Let us, at least^ employ the 
little we know of it, in praising and glortfyingoor 
common Creator. The more imperfect our know- 
ledge of animals is, the more we oaght to absUiii 
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from looking apon them with indifference and 
contempt. Let us rather consider them as a mir- 
ror of the divine power and wisdom. For even 
.the animals afford as incontestible proofs that 
the Lord, who has made them, as well as us, is 
. f reat in counsel, and abundant in means. 

KAY XIV. 

Order in the Succe$sion qf FUmert* 

EACH plant appears on the earth in the order 
prescribed it. The Creator has exactly fixed the 
.time in whicli one is to unfold its leaves, ano- 
ther to blossom, and a third to wither and fade. 
We have seen, some weeks past, the white win- 
ter blossom, or early violet, spring up. A long 
time before the trees ventured to open their 
leaves, and when the earth was still covered with 
snow, it dared to peep out ; and was the first of 
all the plants, and the only one, which delighted 
the eye of the florist. Next appeared the saffron 
hlossom, though timidly, because it was too weak 
to bear impetuous winds. With it appeared the 
sweet violet, the auricula so admired for its bril- 
liant colours, and the variety of its species. All 
these plants, and some others which appeared on 
mountains, were the vanguard of the army of 
flowers; and their arrival, so agreeable in it- 
self, had, besides, the m^rit of proclaiming tlic 
coming of a maltitude of other flowers. We now 
see in reality, the other children of nature appear, 
not all at once, but in a regular succession. Each 
month displays the ornaments peculiar to it. The 
tulip begins to unfold its leaves and its blossoms. 
Soon the beautiful anemone will form its dome, 
and grow up round and full. Tlie ranunculns 
will display all the magnificence of its leaves, and 
wHl charm our eyes with the most beautiful mix- 
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tare of coloars. Aad to crown the lovely assem- 
blage of flowers* the rose will open and bloom 
with all the beauties which distinguish it. Th* 
carnation will shew itself with the elegance which 
makes it so superior to its companions. 

I<et us pause here, and reflect on the wise and 
beneficent designs evident in this succession of 
flowers. If they were all to blow at tlie same 
time, there would sometimes be a great super- 
flu ity of them, and, at other times, a total want. 
We should scarce have time to observe half their 
beauties, and we should too soon be deprived of 
titem. But now, that each sort of flower has its 
appointed time and place, we may, in this pleasing 
succession, examine them, enjoy<their charms at 
leisure, and acquire a fuller knowledge of them. . 
This beneficent and wise attention of Providence 
procnres one more very great advantage. It not 
only presents to us each flower in all its beauty, 
but it makes up for the frailty of all those lovely 
productions of nature : for though there are &1. 
ways some flowers fading, there are continually 
fresh ones coming to adorn our gardens, and to 
afford ns uninterrupted pleasure. What goodness 
in our Creator, thus to favour mankind with a 
constant train of benefits? What goodness, not only 
to multiply his blessings, but to render them con- 
tinual and lasting! He literally leads us through 
paths of flowers. Wherever we go, they spring 
up under our feet, that the sight and enjoyment 
of them may enliven and soften the pilgrimag* 
through life. The same order, in -which planu 
and flowers succeed each other, is also seen in the 
human species. From the beginning of the world, 
the generations of men have succeeded one an- 
other on this great theatre, in the order, time, and 
place, allotted them by the Creator. In the mo- 
ment that some are born, others are returning to 
dust. While one is preparing 4o be useful to the 
world, anotlMri who Mm already attedhitporUi^ 
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going off the stage. Who kaows wbea his tarn 
will coiue ? Let a» «ver be prepared to resign oar 
pUce with the tr^miuillity of a good cou5Ci«uce. 



MAY XV. 

7%c Zoophitea, 

THE zoophites* or animal plants, are nothing 
but insects; though, by their outward form, their 
immobility, and their manner of propagating by 
buds and seeds, they are very like real plants. 
These animals, as well as plants, can be mnL 
tiplied by slips, and by ingrafting. Their ani- 
mal nature only shews itself by the sensibility 
and voluntary motion observed in them. Most 
of the zoophites hold by a sort of root to the sea, 
or the waters they live in. Some inhabit stony 
and chalky places; others are surrounded with a 
shell, more like born ; and lastly, some are en- 
tirely soft and fleshy. Tbey have this all in com. 
mon, that, without any preceding connection, new 
soophites spring out of the surface of their bodies. 
Yfblle these young animals are, fastened to the 
stalk, they form together one single animal. Tbey 
are nourished by it, and nourish it by turns. But 
as soon as tbey are loosened from the stock, they 
liave their separajU; existence. The zoophites also 
multiply in another way, which mach resembles 
the generation of plants. There forms a sort of 
bud which contains a young animal, which grows 
some time with the stalk, but at last falls off, 
and becomes a complete animal. Should one ever 
bave supposed that there were animals whose form 
WAS so like planu, and to spring up like tbemt 
From the ideas we hare always had of the nature 
9f animals, could one ever have suspected that, in 
iin animal, the brain, the heart, the stomach, and 
aU tit» inteitia^ necessary to ii£e» should produp^ 
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themselves t Could one imagine the existence of 
aa animalf which has neither brain, nor heart, 
nor veins, nor arteries; which, from the mouth 
to the opposite extremity of its body, is but a 
hollow bag ; which appears to be all stomach, all 
intestine, and whose very arms and legs are sto- 
machs and intestines? Could one form an idea of 
aa animal that could be ingrafted like a plumb- 
tree, turned inside out like a glove, and produce 
its yonng as a stalh shoots its branches? It is not 
fifty years since any man who would have ha- 
zarded such ideas must have passed for a mad« 
man. And yet it is now incontestible that there 
are such animaU, who, not only by their outward 
form, but also by the manner of being perpe- 
tuated, resemble plants. By this discovery, made 
in the first half of the present century, natural 
history has gained a great deal. It may even be 
said that it has enlarged our ideas of the power of 
Gud. Since the discovery of animal plants, we 
have a new proof that God has distinguished his 
-works by very small degrees : and that it is al- 
most impossible to determine exactly where the 
animal kingdom ends, and where the vegetable 
begins. It is generally believed that the differ- 
ence between plants and animals consists in the 
former having neither sensibility nor motion, and 
the latter having boCh. That is then the distin- 
guishing character between plants and animals ; 
but how faint the shade, how slight and almost 
imperceptible the line which separates the two 
kingdoms, wtien we think of the discovery of the 
zoophitesl The several species of creatures rise^ 
grow to perfection, and approach one another so 
nearly, that the limits which separate them can no 
longer be distinguished. Throughout all nature, 
we see something of infinite, as the peculiar cha* 
racteristic of its great Author. 

Eternal Being ! who can conceive the immeote 
extent of thy dominioat Yfho can ey«B kA9W 
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the whole of any single pan of itt What won- 
derfal things will be di&corcred in fatnre ages, 
that are now concealed from us I Bat what is 
already visible to ns, sufficiently convinces as of 
thy infinite greatness. 



MAY xvr. 

Tht pleasure of Cultivating Fields and Oardens. 

THE caltare of fields and gardens is one of the 
most agreeable employments, and perhaps the 
only one that is compensated by a thousand plea- 
sn res for the trouble it gives. Most works con- 
fine men to a room or shop ; but he who devotes 
himself to country pursuits Is in the open air, 
and breathes freely upon the magnificent theatre 
of nature. The blue sky is his canopy, and the 
earth, enamelled Vfiih flowers, is his carpet.' 
The air he breathes is not corrupted by the 
poisonous vapours of cities. A thousand agree- 
able objects present themselves to his sight; and, 
if he has any taste for the beauties of nature, he 
can never want pure and real pleasures. In the 
morning, soon as day-break again opens the 
brilliant scene of the crefition, he hastens to 
enjoy it in his field or garden. The dawn pro- 
claims the near approach of the sun. The grasrf 
springs up again revived j and its points shine 
with dew-drops, brilliant as diamonds, emeralds* 
find sapphires. Delightful perfumes, exhaled from 
herbs and flowers, cmbalpi and refresh him on 
every side. The air resounds with the songs of 
birds, expressive of their joys, their loves, and 
their happiness. Their concerts are hymns of 
praise to the Creator, whose blessings they feel, 
in the agreeable light and heat of the sun, the 1%. 
lish of their food, the sweet instincU of natare. 
ttieir alacrity and joy. 
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, Would it be iwssible* at the sight and aeiue of 
»o many pleasing and affecting ohjects, that the 
heart should not be touched with delight, wi(k 
love, and gratitude towards Ood f Can the mind 
have a more pleasing employment than that of 
contemplating and praising the sublime perfec 
tions of God, the greatness of his designs, and 
the beauty of his works t What contributes still 
more to render agriculture and gardening parti- 
cularly agreeable, is the infinite . variety of ob- 
jects it affords, of works and onployment, which 
attach us to it, by constantly affording new onew, 
and preventing the distaste inseparable from 
sam wess. There is great variety of shrubs, fruits* 
herbs, and trees, which. we plant, and which 
present themselves to us under a thousand diffe- 
rent forms. Kature presents the husbandmtil 
with nuinberless agreeable changes. Sometimes 
he sees the. plants springing out of the earth; 
others rising high, and unfolding themselvei; 
Others, again, in full bloom. Wherever he turns 
liis eyes, he discovers new objects. The heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, afford him an in. 
exhaustible fund of pleasure and delight. 

Bless, bless the Lord. Praise his works» and 
trace him in every field, and through every ope- 
cation of active nature. 'It is He who ordains the 
return of spring, and tells the harvest when to fill 
Yith corn the granaries of the righteous and un> 
righteous man. O I when the soft breath of the 
aephyrs (emblems of his goodness) comes in spring 
to cool t^e air, let us think of Htm : When in au« 
to ran the boughs of the trees bend under the weight 
of his gifts, let us remember Him : He crowns 
the yetfr with his blessings. He is the source of 
all good. He sends the rain to water tlie barren ' 
field ; and it is through Him alone that the earth 
becomes fruitful. Praise the Lord. Behold, the 
forest, the river, and the vale ! they all discover 
traces of bi^ goodness* We find hira;in the iite»- 
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MAT XVIl. 

OV all ftowen the talip li» cwrtaHily the llnMl 
Jbrngi. TiMre is no Mlk-aierMr, trho, in the va« 
riely »nd beanlgr of eotoorsf or the mixtare of 
liifbt and shade in his stihs, ean approaeh to the 
perfection of this floirer. The height of th« tolffi, 
Its form* its coloar st its drawing, make it the 
fneen of lk>wers. ^nd. if we consider that erwry 
year there Wow millions of tnhi»8» whieh all di^ 
Jnr from each other, the proportion and heaaties 
•f which are inAnitely varied, we most hare kiet 
ail feeling, not to l>e stmch witli admiratioa. Cer* 
tainly, to he convinced of the existence of a wita 
and go<id God, we need only eontemplnie a tnlip 
in fall bhiom. Is it pcwsihie that soch a master- 
piece of natare eoald be prodnced by a blind 
chaooe t it is trae that at present the toKps am 
produced and perpetuated by mots;. Bat fram 
whence came the flrst production of this machine^ 
and that first arrangement, of which all the folloW« 
ing mvolQtions are only the coQse«pMnces*f Mast 
we not necessarily admit an intelhgent Cause* 
Whom we call the Gmator of the world T It re. 
qaires as much wisdom and power to cmate onn 
, tnlip, from whence ten others proceed, as to 
create ten of tbem at once. For the new-oomers 
nasi have existed already in their forcmnners; 
and It is evident that their form and namb^ masi 
have been determined. Therefore, when we look 
at a bed of talips> let ns not lirait oorselves to 
the admiratioa of their beaoty, but let as admire* 
above all things, the infinite Wisdom of Ood, who 
has tracad the dnwiag of tham flowers, aad «4Mk 
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ented them in soch perfection. Whatever charms 
the tulip has, it loses a little of its value, in being 
merely formed for the eye, and having no sweel 
smell. When we compare the camaiion to it, 
which, joined to tii^ beauty of it« form, has the 
most exquisite perfume, we soon forget the gaudy 
4res8 of the talip. iineh is the late of persons 
who are endowed with beanty, and set off their 
charms with every ornament, bat bave neither 
good sense nor a good heart* It is aiaab moM 
desirable to have fewer ontward beaatias, with aa 
amiable mind. The former captivates bat for a 
-very short time, while the beanj.y of the mind n^ 
mams, when all the charms of .form are ied ; aoA 
the esteem which our virtues in»ptre is coa^tanl; 
and durable. A virtuous soul u pleasing both Ua 
God and man. It is formed by the rules of wis* 
dom, and its ornament is innocence. The per* 
fniiieof good works is spread around wherever U 
exists, and it will one day be traosplauied iitio tbA 
garden of Paradise. One observation which tb# 
history of plants affords us, is, that Uie tfiwf bean-r 
tiful a flower U, the sooner it fades, ia a short 
time, nothing of that blooming tulip will remaii^ 
but a withered dead stalk. Its life and beauty 
last but for a few weeks; age destroys iu charms^ 
its leaves fall off ; its colours fade; and the talip» 
before so like a beaatifnl viigin, is no longer »np 
thing but a frightful skeleton. What an umfai 
lesson M this b>r us ! See how little we can d«p 
pead on anterior chanpsl How nnecrtain is I rail 
heaiityl How near are we to death ! For what it 
•ar life bat the life of a flower f We sometimM 
resemble it in beauty, but we resemble it likevisa 
in the shortness of oar days: for '* Man, that ia 
bom of a woman, is of lew days, and full o^ 
trouble. He cometh forth Uke a flower, and ii 
^t down." Let us so live, that whca that lioM 
6MMS, good people nay regret u» ud mi^ 
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MAY XVIII. 

M^Uetiwu on Grast, 

- HOWEVEa beantifal tlie flowers may be which 
are cultivated in gardens, throagh the care and 
iadastry-of man, we shoald know bnt little of 
the wonders of the vegetable kingdom, were we 
to limit oar researches to the contemplation of 
a flower-garden. Each fleld is a scene of the 
wonderful works of God. In the first place, cao 
any thing be more astonishing than the prodigious 
quantity of grass in a field f Suppose that a field 
-was no more than a thousand paces long, and of 
eqoain>readth, its surface would be a million of 
feet square: Now, if we suppose, that in making 
a step, we cover only ten blades of grass, there 
must be in each square pace an hundred of these 
blades of grass ; consequently, in casting a glance 
on that field, we see at once a hundred millions 
of these machines so curiously formed. Let us 
give to each blade of grass bnt an hundred veins, 
by means of which it draws nourishment from the 
earth, there would be, by this account, ten thou- 
sand millions of regular and perfect veins. Bnt 
who can snppose that it would require only an 
hundred veins for its nourishment and growth, 
when each blade of grass is a series of nothing 
elset How immense a multitude of them must 
there be in the field ! And how sma 11, in compa- 
rison, is the number of the plants and flowers 
which grow and are cultivated in gardens ! Why 
has the Creator so prodigiously multiplied the 
productions of the vegeUble kingdom? Why, 
from each sort of grass does he cause to spring 
such a numerous multitude T It is, undoubtedly, 
t)iat bea^a as well as men may find sustenanee; 
tkm fields are, properly speaking, the mag^^M 
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for animftlt. Another circumstance worthy of ob- 
servatioQ, in respect to grass, is, that it neither re- 
qaires sowing nor tillage, bat grows perpetually 

indepeodent of oar care. How sad and barren 

would oar pastures and meadows be, if we were 
loaded with the care of sowing the grass-seed, and 
of afterwards watering what our hands had sowed 
and planted ? But, at the creation of the world, 
God saprovided, that « sufficient quantity of grass 
should never fail, ^rom that almighty word of 
the Creator (" Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed/') proceeds the constant fer* 
tility of our fields. To reflect on the colour.cho- 
sen for the grass, is sufficient to m^ke us sensible 
of the wise Mid beneficent care of the Creator. If 
all those fields were red or white, who could long 
bear the dazzling light of them t If the predomi- 
nant colour was darker and more gloomy, what a 
melancholy appearance would all nature have f 
The green is between both colours; it agrees with 
our eyes and. pleases and refreshes them. It is 
also remarkable, that, in this colour, there is such 
variety of shades, that there is not a plant, the 
green of which is exactly as pale or as deep as 
that of another. It is then evident that, in the 
arrangement of the vegetable hingdoin, God has 
not provided les« for our pleasure,, than for our 
convenience. 7his doable attention is well cal- 
culated to convince us of that supreme goodness 
and wisdom which extends over the wh<de earth. 
liay the proofs of it, which daily present them, 
selves to our sight, never make us cold or indif- 
ferent to iti On the contrary, let us employ that 
reason which we owe to God, in making ourselves, 
throagh all his works, acquainted with that in- 
finitely wise and mercifal Being. Svery tin^ we 
walk in the fields, let us indulge these meditations: 
Lordl with what wisdom hastThoa formed these 
plants! With what goodness dost Thou not dis. 
pease both lain and sunihine for the growth «f 
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hferbage ! Grtou and simples which ste rngt i w 
Qor bodies; milk* which affocds ■» a. liBod to 
sweet mwl whni4!«ome ; the flesh of animais, which 
we enjoy in such abnndance; all these advan. 
tages, and many moic, Thoo cianUst as IB the uc 
of the fields. I bless Thee for them, O God my 
Creator! and wlU bless Thee evccasofo. 



UAY XIX. 

SemtimotU which the Con t e mp lat i on ^ <ikc Ay 

WHAT, but a spirit of anlimited haowlodge 
and power, could form that superb vaoU over our 
heads I Who could have given uotioa to thoM 
iouuense globes; iliat perpetual molion, whose 
swifluess is inexpressible; a motion, which even 
the smallest gram of sand could not have of itself t 
Who ordered those enorqaoos masses of heavy and 
lifeless li^aHer to take so many different forau % 
From wheitce proceeded that connecUon^ that 
beauty and harmony, which siiines through every 
part of the whole 1 Who regulated all things so 
exactly, according to number, weight, and i 
suref Who prescribed to thiMei 
such laws as none could disjsovecbut a i 
flowed with the greaieist wisdom t Who i 
tJ^Q^e vast pir^s |« wbich the sUjm move, with* 
ont goipg ou^of (heir line? Who put them into 
the coiir^e ib^y run* and which Ihey are lo ma, 
with<Mit iAt«irr«iptJou ( All these .quesuons lead 
us u> Xl«ee, thou adorable Crealorl self-eaistiag, 
independent, aqd eternal Being ! It is to Thee the 
celestial bodies owe their exist^uee, their lawa» 
their arraugement, their power, and all the advau* 
tages they procure to the earth. What sublime 
ideas mu*»tri4e in our souls, when we think of these 
(rc«4obj«ci«! U the spftcc, Ia which ao smb]P 
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iftilliomiofworMs move, cannot be m^tisnred by 
0tir finderstafiMiinf : iffcbe globes, whieh take their 
yrodlgioos wfarnes there, are of a sise to astoniih 
«e$ If (be fltbrie of the vniverse, con»tnicted by 
the Creator, is of soeh immensity, that oar ideas 
are lost in it, what must thy greatness be, O Ood t 
ftnd what anderstandiog is able to conceii^e it I If 
the heavens asd all their host have so much mag. 
]iifleenee» beaaty, and majesty, jthat the eye can 
never be satisfied with contemplating, i^r the 
nriad with admiring them, what must be thy bean, 
ty, 'Hioq eternal Being, of whose splendoar and 
glory these creatnres are bat faint and imperfect 
shadows ! What most be the incomprehensible ex* 
tent of thy knowledge and understanding, since 
Tbon seest with one glance the whole immense 
•pace, all the nnmberless bodies in it, and art so 
intimately acquainted with tbe nature and proper- 
ties of all the beings Thou hast placed there f 
What depths of wisdom and knowledge most be 
in Tliee, O Lord ! who hast formed snch admi* 
table plans ! who hast measured, and calculated 
every thing with so much exactness, that nothing 
can be added or taken away i Who didst conceive 
and establish the several laws which all the globei 
were to observe ! Who didst employ the wisest 
means to accomplish them ! And who wast ca- 
pable of forming such eonneetion, relation, and 
harmony, through all thy works I How great mast 
thy power be, to be able to realize all these plans I 
to guide and direct the most immense bodies ! to 
animate all by thy breath I and to preserv e all by 
thy Almighty word ! 

But can God have given us soeh proofs of his 
greatness and glory in vain f Shall it be to no 
parpese that the celestial bodies declare the infi- 
nite kaowledge and wisdom of the Almighty f 
Shall they-m vaiir pour npon as the abundance 
of bleesings which the Divine Goodness bestows 
Mtraagh (Mr meaiHt !• not aU this dene, in or* 
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der that intelligent creatures should take notice of 
it, reflect, and make it theenhject of their con« 
templatipns? Masterpieces of a skilfal artist are 
admired ; what stupid indifference wonld it be. 
not to admire the infiaiie art and wisdom mani* 
fested in the works of the Most High,! Those are 
honoured who have talents to perform great and 
>eaatifal works : with what respect, with what 
profound humility, ought we not to prostrate our- 
reives, and adore that Ood. who constructed the 
magnificent fabri<vof the universe, and displayed 
so much majesty and glory in itf The heavens 
declare his greatness, and proclaim him .Lord of 
all the world. All the celestial bodies obey him, 
and all their revolutions are made according to 
his laws. And shall man alone refuse to obey this 
Governor of the universe, who is also his Lord and 
Creator? Shall he refuse lo be guided by laws so 
wise and useful to him? On every side the effects 
of Divine Goodness flow in upon us, and bring 
us innumerable blessings, comforts, and pleasures. 
What love, what gratitude, do we not owe him I 
, With what earnestness ought we not to imitate 
Pavid, who cries out, on contemplating the works 
of the Lord, " I will magnify thee, O God, oiy 
King I and I will praise thy name for ever and 
ever I Every day will I give thanks unto thee, 
and praise thy name for ever and ever. My soul 
praise the Lord% Hallelujah V 



MAY. XX» 

Pfu»4/V<ines9 cf Plants. 

THE magnificence of the earthly creation shines 
in nothing more than in the astonishing fertility 
of plants. One single plant can prodnceHfaoosands,* 
even millions of others. One tobacco plant may 
yield forty thousand three handred aad twenty 
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grains of seed ; and, if we calculate in proportion 
the prodnce of four years, we shall find, that, from 
one single grain, there may spring two millions 
six handred and forty-two thousand nine hundred 
and eight millions, two hundred and ninety-three 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five millions, 
and seven hundred and sixty thousand grains of 
seed. An elm, twelve years old, has often five 
hundred thousand grains of seed : what a prodigi- 
oos number would that produce in a few years I 
Suppose the tree had but an hundred thousand 
bods, and that the shoot of each year contained 
but five of them, there would be every year five 
hundred thousand plants, which may be consider- 
ed as new. If we add to that what is produced 
by the increase of the root, by ingrafting, &c. we 
shall only be surprised that the earth has not yet 
been consumed by plants. But we must remem. 
ber the numerous multitude of animals, who owe 
their food to the vegetable kingdom. They annu- 
ally consume so great a quantity of plants, that, 
if nature had not endowed vegetables with very 
extraordinary prolific qualities, there would be 
reason to fear their total destruction. But whilst 
animals are destroying them, they often propagate 
tMm at the same time. While they consume cer<« 
tain sorts of fruit, they scatter the seeds about, 
and often to a grea( distance. This dispersion is 
necessary, in order that only one sort of j[>lant 
should not fill a whole field. It is with the same 
design that some seeds have little feathers or 
wings, to be dispersed about by the wind. It is 
eertain also, t^at in general the plants are more 
fmitful than animals. This may be proved, by 
comparing trees with four.footed animals. The 
former produce annually, sometimes for several' 
ages, a great iinmber of new trees ; Whereas th«r 
greatest quadrupeds, such as the elephant, th« 
luare, Ac. have but one, or at most two young 
•n$»f aad are often barrea. The leuer ^uadrs* 
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peds» sach a« the dog, the cat, the rat, &c. are 
much more fraitfol ; bat still not to be com|»ared 
to the fertility of trees. Fish and insects ap' 
proach nearer to it : tench lay abdut ten thoasaud 
eggs; carp, twenty thousand ; and cod, a million. 
Yio'try compare tliat frailfalness to ihe wild rose, 
mustard, or fern, and it will be found that those 
plants, and many others, multiply n^nch more 
than either fish or iusecU, particularly if it i& ob> 
served that almost all plants multiply in several 
vays, whereas most animals have bat one way 
of propagating. A tree may produce as many 
new trees as it has branches, boughs, and evea 
leaves. 

With what wisdom, therefore, has God propor- 
tioned the animal and vegetable kingdoms ! If the 
multiplication of vegetables was less considerable, 
a great number of anio^als would die of hunger; 
our fields, our meadows, and gardens, would be 
deserts, with only some few plants scattered here 
and there. On the other hand, if the Creator had 
ordained that the graiiivorons animals should in- 
crease more than the plants, the vegetable king- 
dom would soon be exhausted, and several species 
of animals would be at an end. But, accordmg to 
the relation between the two kingdoms, the inha- 
bitants of both multiply in proportion, so that no 
species should perish. 

Thif9, man, abundance and pleasure sorrouud 
thee on every Ride ; for it is to tbee that the Crea- 
tor has made the vegetables so astouishingly fruits 
ful: it is for thy support, thy plea:>ure, and thy- 
health, that he has produced .such variety of plants^ 
and in such great abundance. Count, if you cao,> 
what rovers one single field; their number is in- 
conceivable : and this innumerable multitude is 
an image of the immensity and omnipotignce of 
the Lord ; who, throughout all nature, *^ ojteneUi 
his hand, and fiUeth aU thiogs living wUh Pleu- 
tebusue«s." % *v 

'■.^. 
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MAY XXI. 

Vescription qfthe Beautiti qf Spring, 

NOTHIMQ is more worthy of admiratioa thfta 
the revolutions which spring occasions npcm our 
globe. Ib autumn* every valley, fields and fo- 
rest, piresent us with the image of dealh; and, 
in wintef*, nature is deprived of every ornament* 
AU the animate are melancholy ; the iuhahttauts 
of the forest c<mceal themselves, and are silent : 
the earth becomes a vast solitude, a desert, a 
grave; and nature appears to be fallen into a state 
9i lethargy and insensibility. In the mean tine« 
she silently labours, whilst we, alas ! forget the 
secret inflaeuce of Divine Power, preparing for 
us the renewal of nature. All that appeared dead 
is again animated, and every thing waits for the 
same revival. In the trees alone, what endless 
changes take place ! First, the si^ (which in win- 
ter had entirely forsaken the trank and branches) 
rises slowly np thrdagh its invisible cbannelsj 
and particaiariy under the bark, throagh ways 
which can only be gne«sed at, bni not discovered. 
This sap serves tosweU the buds : and how many 
treasures of the Divine Power are there not con- 
Uined in those little recesses I the leaves, with 
their ebeerful green ; boughs which are to pierce 
between the leaves when opened ; new bods on 
those boughs, full of leaves, though still invisi. 
ble; then, that multitude of blossoms, with the 
sweet exhalations which embalm the air; in 
those blossoms fruit ; and ia the fruit the seeds of 
an infinite number of other trees. The cheerful 
light of the son transportu and animates the soul; 
and Uie activity of nature, in the plants around 
us, charms tlie sight. There is not a field, which 
does not preacut a beautiful landscape to thu 
^9, Mkd flowen to Uw ihd«U. Ahsost every 
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bird sings its hymn with more or less melody. 
How cheerfal the song of the linnet, hopping 
from branch to branch f She extends her voice, 
as if she had formed the design of particularly 
drawing the attention of man, to delight him. 
The sprightly lark rises in the air, and seems to 
salate the day and the spring with her shrill note. 
The cattle, by their various cries, expreiSs the 
joy with which they are animated. In the rivers 
we see the fish, which, during the winter, had 
fallen frozen and motionless to the bottom of 
the water, now rising near the surface. They 
have recovered their former vivacity ; and their 
pliant, gentle, plea<$ing motions, amuse oar sight. 
Oh \ how can we so often behold all these objects, 
and not continually feel the most profound and 
respectful admiration of the greatness ofthateter. 
nal Being, whose power so gloriously manifests 
itself I OI let us never contemplate a tree crowned 
with leaves, a field covered with waving corn, a 
meadow enamelled with flowers, a mi^estic forest; 
lettis never gather a flower, nor walk in a gar- 
den, without recollecting, that it is God who 
gives us the delightful shade of trees; that it is 
he who makes the flowers so beautiful, and gives 
us their perfume ; that it is God who clothes the 
woods and meads with their beamifhl verdure, 
so pleasing to the sight; God who gives Ufe and 
happiness to every creature; God, through whom 
we have our existence, and enjoy the sweets of 
tpring. 

MAY XXII. 

Th€ Language qf Animal*, 

MAN, properly speaking, is the only animal 
who can be said to have language ; and it is par- 
ticularly by this circumstance that he she^s his 
superiority over all other animated beings. It it 
hy meaiu of speech that he «xt«miahU oapiiv 
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over all nature : that he rises towards his divine 
Author : contemplates, adores^ and obeys him. It 
is by this faculty, that he learns to know himself 
and all the creatures around him; and to make 
them serve for his use. Every animal but man 
is deprived of this faculty, because they are void 
of reason ; and it is reasoiKwhich capacitates us 
to learn languages, and the use of speech. But 
as animals make their wants and feelings known 
by natural signs; as they alter certain sounds, 
which express the sensations that affect them^ 
one may so far allow that they have a sort of Ian- 
guage. The variety o/ these tones, their number* 
their use, and the order in which they follow one 
agg ther, form the essential parts of their language. 
TViform a just idea of it, it is not necessary to 
have recourse to deep researches ; it is enough to 
observe the animals daily before our eyes, and 
-with whom we have a sort of intimate connec- 
tion. Examine the hen with her ehicks: if she 
finds any food, she calls and invites them to it. 
I'hey understand her and come in^antly. If they 
have lost sight of this tender mother, their plain, 
tive cries express their anguish, and desire to see 
h^r again. Attend to the different crows of the 
cock, when a stranger or a dog comes into the 
poultry-yard, when a kite, or any other enemy 
appears, and.when he calls or answers his hens. 
"What do these lamentable cries of the turkey 
meanT See her chicks all on a sudden concealing 
themselves, and lying so quiet, one would say 
they were dead. The mother looks up to the sky, 
and her anxiety increases ; but what is it she sees 
there t A black speck, which we can scarce dis- 
tinguish ; and this speck is a bird of prey, which 
could not escape the vigilant and piercing eyes 
of this mother. The bird of prey disappears. The 
hen gives a scream of joy. Her anxiety is at an 
end. The chicks revive, and gather again hap- 
pily abont their mother. There is such variety 
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in the langtta^e nf the dof , it is so rich and frait- 
fai, that it woald be enongh of itself to flil a dic- 
tionary. Who can be insensibly to the joy that 
this faithfnl serrant shews at the retam of his 
master. He jamps, he dances, he runs here and 
there, turns qaick and lightly ronnd his master, 
stops all at once; fixes his eyes on him, witli the 
irreatest tenderness ; draws near him ; and Itcki 
and caresses him repeatedly. Then, beginning 
his play again, he disappears, and retnms drag- 
ging something after him; pats himself into all 
sorts of pretty attitades ; barks ; tells every body 
how happy he is ; and shews his joy a thousand 
ways. Bat how different are these soands from 
those noises he makes at the sound of a robfa^r, 
or those be makes on seeing a wolf. If we follow 
a dog in the chace, we see Itow he makes himself 
understood by all his motions, and parttcalarly 
with his tall. How well adapted his signx are to 
the discoveries he wishes to make ! This affords 
ns an opportnnity to admire the wisdom and good, 
nets of the Supreme Being. What beneficent at. 
tention he has shown towards animals, in grant- 
ing them the power to express by sounds their 
wants and feelings I From their organization, and 
the nature of their souls, it was impossible they 
should speak the human language ; but they would 
have been much more to be pitied, and less use- 
ful to us, if the Creator had entirely deprived 
them of the power of making themselves under- 
stood. To compensate them for the want of 
Upeech, he endowed them with the address to 
communicate, by a thousand Httte ways, their 
feelings to one another, as well as to mankind. 
He has given them organs proper to pn>dace and 
vary a certain number of sounds ; and their mAke 
is such, that each species has particular and dis- 
tinct sounds, by which they make themselves 
understood. In a word, the Creator has given 
as much force to the langaage of animals as their 
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nature would admit of, and all that the end 
for which they were created required, the 
langnage of animals consists only in a number 
of inarticolate and imperfect soandl. They have 
no ideas, but those prompted by their senses; 
becaose they are incapable of learning a metho- 
dieal latigaage. They only know objects by some 
qualities evident to their senses, to which ail 
tkeir jndgments and comparisons are limited. As 
fot 09, we possess faenlties in all re«pects much 
»Dperlor. We can rise to general notions, and se- 
parate tb«- object from the qnalities which dis- 
tinguish ir. We can, by means of an infinity of 
Bouods (arttoolate and arbitrary), express all our 
cone«ptt(ms. We can learn the connections which 
nnite as to other beings, act in consequence, and 
thus ensnre our happiness. 

O Thoa the Creator, what gratitude do we not 
therefore owe 'ITiee I Grant that we may never 
forget this important part of thy blessings ; but, 
on the contrary, that each time we make use of 
speech, we may reflect on the excellence of oxxt 
privileges, and the greatness of thy wisdom and 
goodness. 



MAT XXlll. 

Vhegreatneu and number of the CreaturtM on (Ae 
Earth, 

LORD, how great and numerous are thy 
works! We owe this testimony to the works of 
Ood. if we only knew those which the earth 
contains, how great is the extent of this globe, 
the abode of so many diff'erent nations I Man- 
kind occupy vast domains ; and yet how many 
solitudes and deserts are there, which have never 
been inhabited by man f Neither does the land, 
taken in the whole, fill near so great a space ai 
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the sea, that prodigiously extensive element. But 
if the earth in itself is an example of the great- 
ness of the Almighty's works* we cannot east our 
eyes on the oreatures it contains, without admir- 
ing the number and variety of them. In the 
first place, we find innumerable sorts of stones, 
minerals, and metals, concealed in the earth; ■ 
' then, what astonishing variety among the trees^ 
the plants, the fruits and simples, which cover its 
surface I Notwithstanding all the pains that have 
heen taken, to observe and class the difiereot 
sorts of vegetables, it has never been compassed, 
Dor will all the future efforts of naturalist arrive 
at it. Let us next consider the living creatarcs. 
What immense variety of them there is between 
the eagle and the gnat, the whale and the gnd- 
geon, the elephant and the mouse I The dispropor- 
tion is prodigious, and yet the whole space be- 
tween them is filled with living creatures. The 
animal species come so near one another, that it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish the one from the 
other; yet the species is so multiplied, that, from 
the gnat to the elephant, they form a sort of chain, 
in which each link holds by the preceding one. 
In seas, lakes, and rivers, on the surface and in 
the bosom of the earth, there is no place, which, 
some way or other, does not contain a living crea- 
ture. Yet, however great the number may ap- 
pear of the animals visible to the naked eye, they 
^cannot be compared to the number of those 
which are too small to be seen without a glass. 
By the help of the microscope, almost incredible 
discoveries have been made, of which all may be 
convinced. There, in some measure, a new world 
presents itself, which was before utterly unknown 
to us. There, such living creatures are seen, that 
imagination itself can scarcely form any thing so 
extremely small, since one of them is not near so 
large as the millionth part of a grain of sand. And 
it is iiot only' their number and variety, it is als* 
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the beauty and delicacy of iheir form which 
ought to strike ns with astonish meat. What ap- 
pears dall to the naked eye, or even what escapes 
it entirely, if it is seen through the microscope, 
has an inconceivable lustre and delicacy. Gild- 
iugs which art cannot imitate, shine in the small- 
est grain of sand, bat, particularly, Iti the limbs 
uf certain insects ; on the head, and in the eyes 
of a little tly^ and in the construction of the 
lowest of living creatures, their exact symmetry 
and admirable order is observable. We find« 
in a word, that millions of creatures, so small 
that the eye can scarce distinguish them, but by 
the help of glasses, have, notwithstanding, asper« 
feet an organization in their species, as the great- 
est animals with which the earth is peopled. 
Such considerations must give ns a lively sense 
of our own littleness. I lose myself in this inna. 
luerable multitude of God's creatures, who would 
be sufficient to witness his greatness, though I, 
and millions such as I, had never existed.— O 
Almighty ! how immense is thy dominion ! In 
every element there are beings whom thon hast 
created and preserved. Each grain of sand is a 
dwelling for insects, who are also in the class of 
thy creatures, and are links of the immeasurable 
chain. Here my ideas are lost in infinity, the 
more I reflect on the greatness and variety of 
thy works, the more I feel the limits of my un- 
derstanding. I heap number upon number, and 
yet I can scarcely find a sum which comprcfhends 
the number of thy creatures. It is impossible 
to determine it. We have only to admire and 
adore« 
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MAT XXIV. 

' Spring is an BmbUM qf thefraiUy qf Human 
L{fc, and an Lnagc qfDeath* 

AT this season, we need not go far to seek 
images of frailty and deatli : they present them, 
selves on all sides, being connected with almost 
every beaaty of nature. Undoubtedly, the Crei^ 
tor's design, in this respect, was to remind ns of 
the uncertainty of the things of this world, and 
to repress the dangerous propensity we have to 
place our affections on objects so vain as alt 
those in nature are. Spring is the season in which 
tlie plants receive a new life, and at the same 
time, that in which most Qf them perish. Serene 
as the days in spring are, they are oden suddenly 
obscured by clouds, rain, and tempest* Some, 
times the moon appears in all the lustre of its 
charms : then, before the sun rises to mid-day, 
. its splendour, which had ilattered us with the hope 
of fine weather, disappears. Sometimes, also, this 
hope is fulfilled, and the days of spring shine ia 
full beauty. But how transient are those serene 
days! How swiitly they pass away! They va* 
nish,even before we have well enjoyed tfiem. It 
is thus that the best of our life flies away. Of. 
ten, in the morning, every thing smiles upon as, 
every thing promises us joy and happiness; but, 
before evening, nay often before noon, we meet 
with vexations and shed tears of sorrow. Let ns 
look back on those days of our youth, which we 
may call the spring of life. How short have been 
the pleasures of our youth ! how great the vn- 
riety of pleasures we ei\joyedl fiat where are 
now those happy moments, those ravii»hing de. 
lights t What is become of that constant sprigbt. 
Imess, and those roses of youth, which were^secn 
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inonr cheeks t We no longer have a taste for 
those turbalent pleasares which then intoxicated 
in. What now remains of those ftne days that 
are pastt Nothing bat a melancholy reraem* 
brance of them, aniens we have sanctlded them, 
by devoting them to onr Creator. With what 
force the spring points oat to ns the frailty and 
end of life ! Beliold how far its charms extend I 
Behold the trees fall of blossoms! But let as 
not too mnch exult in their rich ornaments t 
shortly they will retarn to that dust from whence 
they came. Ail that showy generation must die 
in the same spring which gave them birthr It is 
thns that onr lives vanish. An unforeseen death 
hurries us to our graves, whilst the health and 
strength we enjoyed promised u« a long coarse of 
yetirs. Sickness and death often come upon us ' 
so much the more-anexpectedly, as their approach 
is concealed under an appearance of youth and 
health* Let every one behold an image of himself 
in the blossoms of spring, and there read his own 
uncertainty. Let us address them in this lan- 
guage: O! ye who are endowed with soch 
cliarms! ye, the glory of the gardens, and or- 
naments of the valleys f how transient is your 
bloom I But wlmt a picture I bow instructive to 
me! That death which 1 carry in; my bosom, I 
shall soon perhaps feel its. stroke. Thou rose, 
thon livest but a day ; and as for me, I may die 
in an instant. 

Though these thoughts ought to render as seri- 
ous, yet should we enjoy both the spring of na< 
tare* and the pleasores of life, as they are be. 
stowed apon ns by the Creator; but, at the same 
time, let ns mix with these enjoyment's, reflec- 
tions which arise from the nature of spring and 
life. The thouglit of death is very consistent 
with the enjoyment of every innocent pleasure. 
ITar from infosing melancholy into our hearts, it 
sboold teach as to rejoice evtriaore in the Lord i 
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it thoald guard as agaiiut making a bad aie of 
aarthly pleasacfes ; it nhould inspire «s wilh a de^ 
sire of solid and oniotermpted happiness. The 
beaaties of ihe visible world should give as an 
idea» what mast be the infinite beanty of the in. 
visible and heavenly world ; and, Anally, when 
the time comes» in which our lives mustwkher 
and fade away as the grass of .the fleld, then we 
may say, witl^ Cluristian fortitude. Though my 
life, like a spring flower, wither and turn to 
dust ; though these cheeks, wherein the roses of 
youth shine, be a prey toforrnption ; 1 still hope 
for a better life, which I shall never lose ; and 
the body, in which I shall then be clothed* will 
never decay. 

MAY XXV- 

.Spring is an Emttlem of the Resurrtcti^n qf^ke 
Body, 

MOST of the flowers we admire were once 
coarse and shapeless roots ; but now they adorn 
the earth, and charm our sight. Whatafineimage 
this is of the resurrection of the righteous, and 
the state of their bodies re-animated t As the 
roots of the most lively flowers, while buried in 
the earth, are shapeless and without beanty, but 
when in bioom have a thousand charms, so is the 
human body : while in the grave, it is an object 
of horror, but at the resurrection it will expe> 
rience a most astonishing change: for, " what 
is sown in corruption, is raised in incorruption ; 
what is sown in dishonoari, is raised in- glory." 
As soon as spring takes pJacebf winter, life and joy- 
take place of the melancholy impressions which a 
severe season makes on the mind of man ; and the 
Ifrst fine days make us forget the long winter and 
iU darkness, Thus shall we forget, at the gre^^iay 
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of the resarrecUon, all the tad and gloomy days 
of oar past litres. The cloads of aAicUon ia this 
world cast a gloom apon our coontenances ; bat 
fts soon as the light of a new creation dawns apon 
US, grief is no more ; nothing more can disturb 
the serenity of oar sools. 

Spring is the general renewal of the whole 
earth. However dull it was to us in winter, it 
is now no less pleasing and beautiful in its ap- 
pearance. Every thing enchants and delights 
ns; and we might almost fancy ourselves every 
spring transported to some new and cheerful ha- 
bitation. It is thus, that, at the resurrection, we 
shall find ourselves transported into a new, mag- 
nificat, and charming dwelling. The new hea- 
▼en» and' the new earthy will be free from all the 
apparent or real defects of the globe which we 
now inhabit. Peace, order, beauty, and righte- 
oa|pesst will make our futnre abode the happiest 
that is possible to be conceived. When the warn 
rays of the sun have penetrated into the earthy 
millions of plants and different sorts of flowers 
spring out of its bosom. It will be the same in 
that great day when generations will rise out of 
the dnst in which they were bnrfed. As the 
spring^flbwer rises from its seed to the height oC 
bloom and beauty, so will our bodies, deposited 
in the grave, rise on that day in full glory, cloth" 
ed with celestial beauty. Spring is th« a.ra of 
vegetation for grass, flowers, and plants. It is 
then that every thing, which'has sprung up out of 
the earth, opens every day more and more, and* 
grows visible. So will the day of resurrection^ 
be the nca of the unlimited progress which our 
immortal souls will make in all that is good. No 
weakness will there stop ns in the road to per* 
fection. We shall rise from virtue to virtue, 
from felicity to felicity. In spring, all nature 
seems roused from sleep to praise its Antbor.-<- 
Tbe songs of all the inhabitanu of the air Quit« 
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M if to glorify th«ir Creator wilh an anWersal 
kyma. Similar longs of joy will be chaanted at 
(Jbaday ot'reaarrectioD, by tbe eltet of Sod re» 
fltoi«d to life. O! viOi wlMt d«Hgbt wall oar 
iMaru be filled i We aiay jadge of tbe greater by 
tbe lew. If the earthly spriog is so neb in eujoy- 
aoenty what will be tbe beanty and treasares of 
•yriog in the new world 1 

HAT XSLTl. 

Tkt aWraeHvt-pcmtr qfBodiet- 

WE often see two bodies draw near to one 
another* withoat being pushed together by an 
exterior force. The motioov which prodaces thia 
eifect, is called attraction or gravitation. This 
power of attraction proves to he one of the prin- 
cipal springs of nature. It is by means of tfiia 
law, that fluid bodies aise up into the capillary 
vessels; and it is partly the cause of tbe cir-cnia- 
tion of the juices in plant9» aud even in animals. 
It is true» that the power of expansion in the air 
Gcmtri bates its share to it, at least in plants ; for 
there is a portion of air amongst the fluid which 
nourishes tliem. Vegetables are also provided 
with veins, which sock in the outward air, and* 
9\ the same time, iielp to draw up the juices: 
however, attraction is certainly one ^of the chief 
eanaes of the phenomenon. Ho one is ignorant 
that the human body is a series of numberiess c*> 
pillary vessels, where the humours are continual, 
ly in motion; and this motion is partly regulated 
by the laws of attraction. A great number of tbe 
phenomena we observe in the corporeal world, 
have this attractive power for their principle; and 
it is the most satisfactory way of acoountiag for 
the motion of the celestial bodies. Those enor. 
*>oos globes, sepantMllfOBS. tmatk other at such 
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immense distances, most be nnited by some secret 
connection, to form sucl> a whole as our solar 
system. And it is probable that the union of th^ 
celestial bodies* their direction, the law whicb 
obliges them not to deviate from the course pre- 
scribed them, the motion of the planets and 
comets round the sun, all depend on iis attractive 
powers, and on the gravitation of the bodies which 
incline towards it. IZow admirable is that wis? 
dom, which, by means of one and the same law, 
produces the vegetation of a blade of grass, and 
the motion of all the whole system of worlds ! 

These reflections naturally lead us to adore the 
Supreme Wisdom. If it appears in the celestial 
bodies, it is no less visible in the government of 
rational creatures. The Creator acts, in this re- 
spect, upon principles equally wise, according to 
the same laws, and all with the most wonderful 
simplicity. Bu\ we are so blind that we are not 
Always sensible of it, because we do not think any- 
thing worth onr attention that is not sti^kingly 
great. But why should we not see, in the things 
which appear to us of little importance, the traces 
of wisdom so evidently impressed upon themf 
When cities and countries are swallowed op by 
earthquakes, or laid waste by tire and water, we 
become attentive ; we then see, that such revolu- 
tions are the works of the Master of the universe ; 
and his wise providence is acknowledged. Does 
not the greatness of the Supreme Being appear as 
much iu the smallest blade of grass, and in the 
poorest insect, as in the motion and harmony of 
lUe spheres 1 Yes, in the small as well as in the 
great, God manifests the glory of his attributes. 
It is owing to our inattention and negligence, if we 
do not every where see it, even in Uie smallest 
beings, and most trifling events. To be convinced 
of tlie wisdom and goodness which presides in the 
government of providence, we need not go.todis- 
iaiit objiectsj weoeed only dwell on wbatre.late;i 
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to ourselves, and on the particalar dispensattons 
of God in this respect. Oar own lives, and the 
events with which they are marked, may teach 
us how wise the means be has chosen are to make 
US happy ; how many little circumstances his pro- 
vldeoce has made to concur towards the execo. 
tlon of his designs ; and how numerous the means 
are which he makes use of to preserve us fron» 
evils, or to prepare for us blessings. 



MAY XXVII. 

Complaints (if Mankind, relative to certain Jncoit. 
venicndes in the Lama of Nature, 

" WHY is the human body, from its con«titu. 
tion, liable to so many infirmities and acci- 
dents t" Whoevfer asks this question, let him 
say, if it is possible to form one's self a body 
which uAltes more advantages in itself than that 
which we have received from our Creator. It 
was incompatible with nature, and the chain of 
things of this world, that man should have an in- 
vulnerable body. If one of our feliow-creatures 
is deformed, another lame, a third deaf or dumb ; 
is it a reason to murmar against God f Are those 
defects so common as to give us reason to com- 
plain f If, after these questions, any one should 
alill think they have reason for discontent, let 
them reflect on the ftillowing truths. It fs of use 
to men in general that they may not want example* 
of the defects to which the human body is liable. 
For, when a person, perfect and well made, com- 
pares himself with one that is crooked and deform- 
ed, lie is sensible of all the advantages of well- 
formed limbs; he learns to value properly a gift 
t4ll then unthongbt of, and to take more cnre t« 
preserve it. How valuable is each eye, each ear, 
•ach organ of tease, each joint, each limb, if wt 
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only observe the condition of the few people wtio 
Are deprived of them ! — ^Woold any of us part 
with a limb, in exchange for the greatest trea- 
sure f Are not oar bodies more beantifal and i e 
gular than the finest bailding, or the most curious 
machine T Aod» thoagh the latter are very infe- 
rior to it, we ar^ far from attributing the assem- 
blage of their parts to chance. " Why are the 
countries of the earth so diffeient from one an- 
other, sometimes cold, sometimes damp, 8onie« 
times l<>vv, and sometimes bight" But, O man, 
if thou hadst the power to form a globe, wherein 
every tiling was to be for the advantage of men and 
animals, uoold thy niiderstanding famish thee 
with a plan better than this< Tlie countries of 
the earth, by means of their difference, produce a 
variety of exhalations and winds which occasion 
that mixed air, wherein experience tells as tiiat 
men and animals live healthy and content in most 
places, and wherein plants also ^row and pro|>a- 
Rate. ** It is, however, allowed, Uiat the varia- 
tion in weather is not beneficial to all men, or 
to all countries.'' But, has not the preceding 
weather influenced the following, as the cKmate 
of one country often influences another K Are we 
capable of judging of the whole t Must a million 
of fanners sigh in vain for rain, becanse dry wea^ 
ther wduld suit the private convenience of one 
family % A certain temperature of the air may oc- 
casion, her^ and there, a transient barrenness t 
but, can it be called an evil, if it was necessary la 
order to hinder the air from corraptingt Ought 
the east wind, which is favonrabie to a whole 
cpnntry, to cease to blow, becanse its violence 
may cause some shipwrecks, or be hurtiTul to some 
consumptive people f Is it reaaooable, when we 
cannot take in the whole, to find fault with a pan "i 
** Why are there so many hMrtfal animals Y" 
Would it then be better to have no beasu of prey^ 
small or large, upon the earth I They p«t a stop 
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to the namb«r of animaU that would otherwise 
overpower aa; and, it U because many aoimals 
serve fur food to beasts of prey, that the uamber 
of liviog creatures increases every year. If these 
beasts of prey did not exist, the carcase* of the 
animals on which they feed would not only be 
useless to living creatures, but would be hortfal. 
Every year, animals thus devoured, are replaced 
by others; and in most cases population depeada 
on the quantity of sustenance. Thus gnats, and 
other insets, would soon want food, if the ani- 
mals, whose prey they are, did not prevent them 
from multiplying too fast. *' Why has the Crea- 
tor regulated the course of nature by such in- 
variable laws!" It is in coiisequeoce of such 
legulatiqns, that man's experience and labour en. 
able him to make use of his understanding and 
powers, so as to be in some measure master of 
his own welfare. Would we choose to inhabit a 
world, where, when we were hungry, we had only 
to wish, and we should be satisfied ; where our 
clothes should fall from the clouds, if, when tm- 
▼elling in a cold night, we neglected providing 
any t Qr would we, at pleasure (without recourse 
to other methods) walksomettraes on the gromd, 
•dmetimes in the water, sometimes in the air; 
a world where the btomach should never be over- 
loaded with the weight of food ; where an iron 
hatchet would swim, if, by accident, we let it fall 
into the water; where bodies, going out of their 
natural direction, should describe an oblique line, 
lest their fall should hurt any body f would we 
wish to inhabit a world, where we should have no 
oceasipn to do any. thing ; where we could not in 
any way promote oar own pleasures ; where there 
should be no rule, no fundamental law ; where, 
Sn fine, the best, the bad, and the worst, being 
equally unknown, nothing could make us attend 
to the laws of nature t 
\ Dunbtiess, there will ever be a.number of things 
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in natare, the porposes of which, or their relation 
witit the whole, mast ever be concealed from ot« 
Bat on all occasiuhs let us rest on this principle* 
that Ood does every thing for wise and beneficent 
poi-poses* And, when these enigmas, these inex- 
plicable things, present themvelves, let as say with 
the Apostle, '* O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of Ood 1 How on. 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord, or who hiUh been his counsellor t Or 
who hath fiiKt given nnto him, and it shall be 
recompensed unio him again f For, of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all tilings. To 
whtim be glory for ever. Amen. 

MAY XXVlll. 

SifU we are apt to commit in Spring, 

IS it possible that we can profane, by sin, this 
jeason, so peculiarly formed to prompt as to the 
practice of piety t Would it not be natural to 
suppose that, in spring, each field would be to us 
as a temple, where we shoold offer up to oar Crea> 
tor endles sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving ; 
where each thoaght, each sentiment, and action, 
should tend to his glory t Bot, alas! we daily 
see the ingratitude of man towards his heavenly 
Benefactor. We behold nature renewed, we be- 
hold tlie flowers, and a thousand other delightful 
objects, without thinking of him who made them 
all ; or, if we do think of Ood, we forget to re^ 
turn thanks for his wondrons goodness. This is 
the reigning vice of the season, and is, at the same 
time, the source of all the faults committed in it. 
Man is the only creature on earth insensible of 
his own happiness; and yet he has the facnlty of 
fecKog it to iu utmost extenu This must be ad- 
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dressed to the nngrateful and insensible heart; 
for what attention can be expecteU from those who 
pay so little to that God who speaks thronghont 
all natore in a voice so intelligible and strong! 
Yet how is ii possible to forget onr Creator ! All 
liis works proclaim him ; and we can neither know 
unrselve«, nor the world we live in, wilhodt know- 
ing otir God. Each creature reminds us of its 
Uaker; each part of the vast scene of nature is 
filled with the Deity. He shews himself in each 
blade of grass, each flower, and bird. Me con- 
stantly borrows the mild and persuasive language 
of nature, and addresses himself to our senses, our 
reason, our consciences, and all our faculties. 
Let us only listen to tlieir language, and we shall 
no longer be insensible or nngrateful. How ought 
we to employ these days ? It is right to leave our 
rooms, where we have been confined, and to gp 
and breathe the wholesome air, and walk in the 
fields and gardens, in order to contemplate the 
beauties of the season ; bat let us take care not to 
mike a bad use of them, by giving way to extra. 
vagant pleasures, which lead to folly and repent- 
ance. We shall not be able truly to enjoy tlx. 
tine season of spring, till, by fixing our attentiou 
Oil the works of our Creator, we discover from 
reason his divine sroodness and power. Then will 
our hearts experience joys much superior to the 
pleasures of those who forget their Maker. Why 
should we seek those pleasures which o£fend God, 
and wound our consciences! Here are purer en- 
joyments, and it is for these only that we are en- 
dowed with reason and sensibility, in the next 
place, let us turn to those who, at this season of 
the 3'ear, give way to too much care and anxiety* 
When in the depth of winter, and oppressed with 
many wants, they grow anxious and melancholy, 
then they may deserve some indulgence; but, at 
this lime, it is an unpardonable doubt of Provi- 
deuce. «« Behold the lilies of the field, how they 
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grow ; consider the fowls of the air ; they sow 
not, neitlier *do they reap, yet yonr heavenly 
Father feedcih them." For whom does God 
cause the seed to shoot oat of the earth 1 ^For 
whom is it adorned with flowers? For whose use 
does he provide each animal with foodf O ye of 
little faith ! pat yonr trust in your Father, who is 
in heaven. Spring is the season of hope. Give 
it admission to your hearts; and, if any anxiety 
should still find a place there, cast your eyes on 
the meadows and fields, and remember the words 
of our Redeemer: *' If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, and feed the fowls of the air, shall he 
not much more clothe you f Are ye not better 
than they ? Let as then employ the most agree- 
abhe part of the year in contemplating the won- 
drous works of God. Let th^ pleasures which 
nature now lavishes- upon us, lead us to rejoice 
in the inestimable advantage we have over so 
many millions of living creatures, of knowing 
him to be the Author of all happiness. 



MAY XXIX. 

.Tke Harmony and Patriotism among the Bce*^ 

UNION and patriotism form undoubtedly the 
/undamental happiness which may, in some mea- 
snte, be ascribed to bees. It is at least certain 
that their republic wonid soon be destroyed, if 
they did not live in great harmony amongst them- 
selves. Those who have made observatiuns on 
this subject, inform ns, that when the bees return 
to their hives, loaded with materials for build- 
ing, they find some of their companions ready to 
relieve tliem from their burdens. The travellers 
begin their journeys again: and while they are 
j(4iJliering more provision, the working bees, wIki 
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remain in the hire, knead together the little the 
others had brought ; and thus prepare a mass pro- 
per for building. Some, who are not directly 
employed in work, are busy in doing good offices 
to those that are ; and bring them food, in order 
to let the work go on without their losing by it. 
This harmony nearly approaches to the patriotism 
observable amongst men. The riches of a nation 
are the riches of each citiaen ; and this numerous 
republic forms but one family. Here there is no 
self>int«rest, no avarice, and consequently no ra- 
pine. Here the bees never assemble together to 
ase violence, and fight battles with their country 
people. Here we never see one bee avariciously 
wishing fur more than is necessary, whilst another 
is in want: neither do they ever try to get more 
honey, when they have laid in a sufficient provi- 
sion for the winter. 

lu-tignificant as we reckon these insects, we may 
leajii from them virtues on which depend the re> 
pose and happiness of our lives 1 In whatever rank 
or condition we are, it is necessary to act in con> 
cert with our fellow-creatures as patriots. The so- 
ciety in which we live, Christianity, and our own 
happiness, require it. Let each of us cheerfaliy 
bear our part in the general burden ; and, if it is 
necessary, let us even take upon us the burdens of 
others, when, through ignoittnceor weakness, any 
may be deficient. And if it should so happen, 
that religion, duty, and coasciencei require us to 
make great sacrifices to our fellow-creatures, let 
ns take care not to consider it as an evil, but let 
us rather think it an honour tu be able to succeed 
better than they. Let no visible selfishness ever 
find i*ooni in our hearts. Those who seek to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of others are con- 
temptible members of society. When we can in 
any ways contribute to the general good, let us 
not be deterred from it by the fear of having no 
xevard : Is oot ihetestiiiMmy of a dearconwienoe 
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and the blessinip of eternity, soAcient rewards : 
It Is trae, however, that among the evih of this 
life which we form to oarselves, we must reckon 
this one, that there is nQ such thing as perfect 
agreement in sentiments and characters: hot, 
even this 6aght to make as admire the wisdom of 
Providence, which, notwithstanding the disunions 
and disorders of the world, notwithstanding the 
setf-interest which governs mankind, still keeps 
up society, and makes it floorish. When a pilot 
knows how to direct his ship, so as to avoid the 
sand banks against which it may be ctist by the 
waves, it is then that I admire his skill and expe- 
ricnce. And when I see, notwithstanding the 
wickedness of mankind, in the midst of the storms 
of passion, tharwi.sdom and virtae still preside, I 
admire the infinite wisdom of him who gov^ns 
the world. 



MAY XXX. 

The prodigtout Number of Planii on the EaHh, 

ABOVE twenty thousand different sorts of plants 
have been already reckoned, and we discover new 
ones every day. Some have been found oot by 
the help of the microscope, where they were least 
expected. Mosses and sponges have been classed 
among vegetables, and have discovered tu the 
virtaosi flowers and seeds before onknown. Free- 
stone is often covered with dark brown spots, and 
the same is seen in the best polished glass. This 
mouldy substance sticks to most bodies, and it is 
a garden in miniature, a field or forest where 
plants have their seeds which blossom visibly, 
noi\viih<«tanding their extreme littleness. If we 
reflect on the quantity of moss which covers even 
the hardest stones, and the most barren spots ; 
ov the quaiUity of herbs and grass ; on the seve< 
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lal aorto ot flowers; on all Uie tre^s aiid boshes, 
each of which may be considered as an assem- 
blage of a thousand different vegetables ; if we 
add lo these the aquaiic plants, as slight and de- 
licate as a hair, and most of which are still un- 
known to us, we may in some measoi-e form to 
o«r»elv«s some idea of the multitude of plants up- 
on our globe. It is more wonderful how all these 
different sortoof plants are preserved, without de- 
stroying one another. In order to prevent this, 
the sovereign Disposer of all things has appoint- 
ed to each species of vegetables a place analogous 
to its peculiar quality. He has distribated them 
upon the soi-face of the earth, with so much wis- 
dom and propriety, that no part of it is destitute, 
nor do they grow in too much abundance aiiy 
where. This is the reason that some planU re- 
■ quire growing in an open field, and not in the 
shade, where they would at least grow languid 
and weak. Other»» can only subsist in water, 
where the different qualities of the fluid matter 
occasion great variety. Some plants grow in 
saud, others in marshy and muddy places. Certain 
vegetables spring above the surface of the earth, 
oilers unfold themselves within its bosom. The 
different strata of which the soil is composed, 
saud^ clay, chalk, &c. have each their particular 
vegetables ; and from thence it is, that, in the 
immeni^e garden of nature, there is no place ab- 
solutely barren. From the smallest dust to the 
hardest rock, from the torrid to the frigid aone, 
every soil, every climate, has its peculiar plants. 
Another circumstance is weH worthy our admira- 
tion ; the Creator's having so ordained, liiat, 
among this great number of plants, tho.«e used for 
food or medicine increase much more abundantly 
than those of less use. 

Herbs, both in species and individuals, are 
much more numerous than bushes and trees. 
There is more iKibage than. oaks, mxn^ cherry. 
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trees than apricots, more vines tlian rose-trees. It 
is evident that the Creator designed this for the 
general good. To be convinced of this, let us 
suppose the contrary had been the case : if there 
were more oaks than paslnre, more trees than 
herbs and roots, bow difficalt would it be for ani- 
mafs to subsist, and how many charms would the 
earth be deprived of t 

All-wise, almighty, and most merciful Being I 
in this also does thy wondrous provMence appear. 
It requires no effort of the mind to comprehend 
that Thou art great and good ; we need only con. 
template Thee in the immense world of plants. 



MAY XXXI. 

PluraUtg qf Worlds. 

IT is not through ignorance aloue> it is more 
through self-love and pride, that we call nothing 
the world but one of fhe least parts of the uni- 
verse ; persuading ourselves that our globe alone 
is peopled ; that the sun was made merely to cofh- 
municate its light and he>at to us ; and that the 
moon and stars are of no other use but to light 
cor nights, and shew the traveller his way. The 
contemplation of the fixed stars is sufficient to con- 
tradict this ridiculous opinion. Their twinkling 
proves that they shine with their own light: and 
their being visible to us, at the immense distance 
they are from us, proves that they are much lar- 
ger than the sun. Is it tlien probable that these 
celestial bodies, which are not luminous specks, 
but great suns ; these nun) berless bodies placed so 
far from our globe, that they should not be crea- 
ted for better purposes T If the purpose of them 
were only to serve as nocturnal lights to us, they 
would be of no use the greatest part of the yea^. 
The frequent cloudy skies, and the nights that ar« 
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light from other caoMSy would make them use- 
less. Those stars also which the naked eye can. 
not discover, from their great distance* woald be 
absolutely of no use ; and tiie purpose ascribed to 
theui would be better supplied by one singrle star 
nearer to ns, than by so many millions at that 
distance. As the same reasoning may be applied 
to all the uses the stars are to us, either in navi- 
gation or any thing else, it must be allowed that 
we could not possibly account for the design oP 
those numerous suns, if no creature except those 
jof our own globe profiled by their light and heat* 
This conclusion appears still more natural, if we 
reflect more attentively on our solar system. We 
have already observed, that the moon in many 
things resembles this earth ; that there, as well as 
here, land and sea, mountains and valleys, islands 
and gulphs, are to be seen. Such affinities as 
these authorise us to admit others, and to sup* 
pose also in the moon, minerals, plants, animals, 
and rational creatures. The analogy between the 
moon and the rest of the planets leads us to form 
the same conjectures of them. And as each star 
has, to all appearance, like our sun, its particu- 
lar planets, and as these undoubtedly resemble 
ours, we in a manner behold around us an innn« 
merable multitude of worlds, each' of which has 
its peculiar laws, arrangement, productions, -and 
inhabitants. How numerous are the works of 
Godi How glorious the starry sky I liow great 
our Creator I Millions of worlds declare his 
glory^ and the intelligent beings Uiey contain ac- 
knowledge and adore their Maker. How forcibly 
does this incline us to join with the heavenly 
choir, in singing the praise of the Most High, 
that it may resound over all the universe i How 
happy the prospect that opens to us of that future 
state, wherein we shall be acquainted with these 
worlds, and able to comprehend the wonders of 
them ) How great will be our asu^aiahment in 
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diacQveriof objeete quite new to ns, or at least 
Teiy impefffeotly known I In wliat splendour will 
the divine pecfeetions a|>pear, the power of which 
extends over a mnltitade ot worlds, while we false* 
ly imagine it reaches only to the little globe we 
inhabit! What an in^Khanslible fond of varied 
knowledge! What endless snbjects for glorifying 
the Creator and B.aler of all these worlds I 



JUNE I. 

Diffterence between the Works qf Nature and those 
qfArt, 

WHEK we oompare^ the works of natare with 
those of art, we find that the former has great so- 
periority over the Utter. The consideration alone, 
that the prodnctions of art are only imitations of 
nature, is enough to prove this tnith beyond a 
doubt. What artist is there that does not %vish 
to come as near to aatore as possible I He is not 
able to invent, and all he does must have been 
taught him by nature. How rich, and what va- 
riety is there in itl and, on the contrary, how 
poor and dull is art 1 Inthe vast kingdom of na- 
tttre we find an inexhaustible treasure; and any 
one of its parts, a stone, a plant, an animal, af- 
fords us so many objects worthy of adnuration, 
that, in examining them with the utmost exact- 
ness, even to the smallest particle, we cannot dis- 
cover the slightest imperfection in them. The 
works of art, on the contrary, are soon exhaust- 
ed : If they aresearched.to die bottom, and strictly 
examined, one toon loses the admiration they at 
flrst excited* and discover fanlto and imperfect 
tions not thought of before. What are the most 
perfect statues in comparison of a single animal, 
an insect, a worm t Mature is able, of herself, to 
pndnce Ihe greatest auMter-pieccs; whereat a^ 
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borrowB from it all that it has of the beaatifiil. It 
has nothing of its own ; and nature has the first 
r^;ht OTer every thing. Let ns add to this, how 
mnch less dnnible the vorks of art are than those 
of nature t When the firmer have been long de- 
8tn>y6d, the others still sabsist in all their primi- 
tive beauty. How snperior is the interior con- 
structioa of the producticm of nature to all the 
works of men! Compare, for example, the most 
ingenioos machine to the mechanism of animal8> 
and yon will be struck with admiration at the 
sight of the miracles of nature, whilst the master- 
pieces of. art will appear a mere baable. Let us 
only consider ourseivea^ with attention. The per- 
feet and regular construction of our muscles and 
.arteries; the wonderlhl circulation of the blood in 
our veins ; the variety and number of movenaents 
in our limbs ; what proofs of the magnificence of 
God's works! and how poor and trifling, in^com* 
parison, are the pioductions of man! It would 
be easy U> pnrsue these remarks, if what has been 
said was not more than sufficient to teach us the 
just value of the worksr of nature. Itis true, that> 
self-love carries u&ao far, that we are but too apt to 
prefer our own works to all others ; and our taste 
is so depraved, that we look on every thing with 
disdain and indifierence, in which the industry, of 
man has no share. Both these prove our igno- 
rance and ingratitude. Can we be so unjust, as 
tp set less value on a watch, admirably finished by- 
a great artist, than on a-ball of snow., made up by 
a child? In Urns robbing the ingenious work- 
man of .the honour, dne to him, should we not 
prove at the same time our ignorance and folly 1 
That is exactly our case, when we do not pro- 
perly distinguish between the works of nature and 
those of art. It i« true, that we ought not to de- 
spise the productions of art, for they also have 
their value; but, on the other hand, it would foe 
abMird to consider, them asetiudf and atiU moraL 
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BO t to prefer them, to the works of nature. God 
nadehls works so perfect, that through them we 
might acknowledge his power, wisdom, and good- 
ness. Let IIS fiilfil this great doty, and aever give 
up the contemplation of nature, nor foqset the 
effect such researches ought to have upon as. Let 
the study of nature be our delight, because it wilt 
(each us more and more to know tlie Creator and 
Ruler of the world, and will continually excite in 
ns a desire to arrive one day at a perfect know* 
ledge of his works. 



JUJfE II. 

Xeoee* <ff Trees, 

THE leaves of trees form one of the great beau- 
ties of nature. Our impatience -to -see them bud 
in spring, and our joy when they at last appear, 
prove sufficiently that -they are the ornaments of 
our gardens, fields, and woods. How greatthe plea* 
sure we enjoy in the hot summer days from the 
refreshing coolness of their delightful shade. Yet, 
after all, this is certainly the least of the advanta- 
ges which accrue to us from the foliage of trees : 
"We need only consider the wonderful construction 
of leaves, to be convinced that they were design- 
ed for much niore important purposes. Each leaf 
'has certain vessels, which, being pressed close at 
the end, or in the stalk, extend themselves like 
nbs within the leaf, and branch out in a thousand 
ways. There are no leaves without extreme fine 
vessels, and an astonishing number of pores. For 
example, it has been observed, that in a sor^ of 
box-tree, called palma cereris, there are above aa 
hundred and seventy-two thousand pores on one 
angle siAe of the leaf. In the open air, the leaves 
turn their upper side towards the sky, and the un- 
der tovards the eftrth, or towaxds the inside of th« 
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plaot. To what purpose would tUs pntiealar air'> 
ittsgement of the leares be, if they were of no 
c»th«r use bat to adota trees, and to procure as 
shade? Most ceftainly the Creator had some- 
thing much more important in view. The nourish- 
ment of plants proceeds directly from the leaves : 
their pores serve- to suck in the moistnie or the 
juices of the atmosphere, and to oonnnunlcato 
them afterwards to the whole plant. What wia. 
dom is there in this organisation 1 By these means 
the plants in dry weather run no risk of wanting 
nourishment. They receive abundance of refresh- 
ing dew, which, falling from the upper leaves, 
waters those under them, and thus none of this 
nourishing juice is lost. And as plants perspire 
greatly, as many experimmts shew us, the leaves 
appear to be the principal organs of this impor- 
tant perspiration. Tbey serve also to introduce 
into the plant the air it requires. . They appear 
even to coiaribute to the presenration of the bud 
which is to dioot the foltowing year : for the eye 
of the bud is already under the leaf: Undoubtedly 
it is guarded and preserved by them, at the same 
time that tlie quantity of juice, where the leaf 
joins tonhe plant, also serves to preserve it. This 
if* the reason that many trees wither and die when 
their leaves are gathered. It sometimes happens 
to the mulberry tree» whoi it is stripped without 
proper caution to feed silk-worms. This is also 
the reason that grapes do not ripen, when the vine 
loses its leaves in summer. Another remark may 
be made on this subject,, which very much opens 
to us the manner of the plaatfs growth x The un« 
der side of the leaves, always turned towards tfav 
ground, is generally of a paler and less bright co- 
lour ; it is more rough and spongy than the up- 
per side. Here, again, we discover the wisest 
purposes : The side of tlie leaif next the^ground is 
rougher, and consequently more full of pores, in 
order' to suck In so macb.tbe better what dcv 
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rifles firom the earth, and to diaribate it afterward* 
over the rest ot the plant in ttiore abundance. 
The leaves then com on the side that can best re- 
ceive the nntritive moisture : and this is the rea- 
son that the ieare^ of some plants incline very low 
down. If we observe trees growing on a steep 
hiU, we shall see that their leaves do not take a 
horizontal direction, bat evidently a perpendicular 
one ; which proves that the leaves draw towards 
the tide where there is most moistare. These re- 
flections may malce us consider the leaves of the 
trees hereafter, in a different light from what we 
have hitherto done. If we did not know the ini- 
mitable art of their construction, nor the impor- 
tant purpose of th^r existence, it would not be 
wonderfol that we should see them with neglect 
and indifference. Bat when we know that each 
leaf is an effect of the Divine Power, and an organ 
of fmitfulness, it would be unpardonable to see 
them witli inatteitfion.^ They ought naturally to 
lead us to the following useful reflections : Every 
thing, even the very smallest object in nature, has 
been planned with wisdom by the Creator. There 
is not a single leaf that is a mere ornament, and 
of no use. It contributes its share towards the 
fertiHty and support of the vegetable kingdom. If 
each leaf then is a work of Divine Power, what a 
multitude of wonders does not a single tree pre- 
sent toust The faculties of our minds cannot reach 
to the botitom of one only, and the smallest leaf 
might afford subject far reflection all our lives. 

JUNE III. 

The Reviving Power qf the Sun, 

I MYSEI/F feel this beneficent power. As «oon 
as the sun rises over my head, it fills my soul with 
serenity and joy. lu splendour and wanuih iaspiie 
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me with spirit and Mtivity, suiHcieDt to Ailfll the 
duties of life, and to ei^o^ society. Vhe mvaiwn-^ 
tary iudolence and lowness, which made me iiuu:- 
tive in winter, are by degrees vanished^ 1 breadie 
more freely, and I employ myself with more plea* 
sure. How can it be otherwise, when I am wit- 
ness to the universal joy which the sun commii:- 
nicates to the world, and every where perceive its 
enlivening powers! It animates and revives ail 
creatures with ka benign influence. Millions of 
shining insects awake, sport, and bask in its rays. 
The birds salute it 'with their melody. Every 
thing that breathes rejoices in it, and we every 
where trace its happy effects. It causes the sap 
to rise and circulate through trees, plants, and ve- 
getables. It causes the leaves aild blossoms to 
shoot. It forms the fruit, then ripens it, and 
gives it colour. It sheds life and light throughout 
all nature. It is the source of tbajt warmth, with- 
out which eveiy animal would languish and die. 
The effect of the son is not only felt on the sor- 
£Bce of our globe, but even in caves under ground, 
where it produces metalB> and also animates living 
creatures. It penetrates into tlie highest mom- 
tains, though they are composed of rocks and 
stones. It extends even to the bottom of the ocean, 
where it acts in several ways. When we reflect 
on these useful effects of the sun, it is natural to 
think of the miserable condition we should be in, 
if we were deprived of the tight and heat of that 
celestial body. Without it, what would our gloke . 
be, but a lifeless mass, without order or beauty f 
the trees could not produce leaves, nor the plants 
flowers ; the fields would be without verdure, and 
the cooutiy without harvest; all nature would 
have a gloomy, melancholy appearance. 

The sun, with its reviving power, is the em- 
blem of a truly charitable Christian. He also 
spreads joy and blessings around him. By him 
the oppressed heait is raised and strengthened, the 
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afflicted arec<^mforted, the ignorant are enlighten- 
ed, and the poor reliered. Oh 1 let us hereafter 
resemble this beneficent and charitable man. Let 
us, according to onr different stations, share with 
mir fcllo^icrcreatttres the goods which Providence 
has bestowed upon «s. Without partiality or pre* 
judice, let us hold out assistance to all who want 
it. Let us instruct one, comfort another, feed this 
one, relfere that one. Thus shall we quit this 
world regretted and%>eloved, and onr meitiories 
be blessed by our fellow^reatnres. 

JtTNE IV. 
^e Desires qfthe Soul are infinite* 

tiET us employ some moments in reflecting on 
¥>nrsc1ves. The soul has c^ertainly the first claim 
to onr attention. It todcbes us nearl}', and ought 
to be dearer to us than all the pleasing objects 
which this season so particularly afibrds. What* 
ever satisfaction we find in contemplating the cor* 
poreal world, it cannot becompared to that which 
we experience, in reflectinif upon the nature and 
faculties of the soul. The obserViitton of exterior 
objects, such as the traveller meets on the road, 
is certainly agreeable to him, because he require* 
to be amused and refreshed through all hispilgrl- 
niage ; but that of spiritual objects leads directly 
to the blessed iinmortality we may expect as citi- 
zens of the world to come. Let us therefore some- 
times reflect on the desires implanted in onr souls 
by the Creator. Experience proves that our thirst 
of knowledge can never be fully gratified. We 
have no sooner made one discovery than we aim 
at another. Our desires are never satisfied; and 
when we at last obtain what we had most ardent^ 
ly wished for, we begin again to fbrmnew desires^ 
That of aeqtdring more and more blessings ae^ 

Yal, I. Q 
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c»mpMiies vs through lif«, and even in the no- 
meat of qqittiBg the world. What coiicla&iou 
can be drawn from this, bat that, as onr de:dres 
eontinoally extend beyond the present* .withoat 
being ever fully gratified, there mnst be blessings 
after death, beyond the limits of this life ? We 
are not then designed for this transient life alone, 
but for an everlasting one. Is it probable, indeed, 
that man would be the only creature on earth 
endowed with faculties, without having, at the 
same time, the. destiny for which these faculties 
were bestowed upon himt That man should have 
an instinct, without the means of satisfying it, 
and be in this respect more miserable than brutes? 
When a beast is hungry or dry, it always finds 
means to supply its wants. We see the silk- 
worm spin its bag, and shut itself up for its trans* 
formation. Would that happen if it waa not de* 
Wgned for another state, in which it was to ap- 
pear again under a new form t We see^that birds 
Jay eggs : would that be the cas^ if these eggs 
were nqt to serve for the preservation of their 
species, or that of other creatures T If our exist- 
ence, then, was to be confined within the narrow 
limits of this life, why should we have received 
inclinations and desires which cannot be gratified. 
And faculties which we could never use t . No, 
certainly, oar heavenly Father has not implanted 
endless desires in our souls to no purpose, much 
less to be a torment to us. 

Being of beings I Onr souls are capable of beiqg 
filled with thy Spirit ; we may love Thee above 
all things ; we may aspire at being like Thee, and 
naited to Thee for ever; we may be raised in this 
world above all earthly things and soar even to 
Thee^ Is it then possible that souls such as these 
should be annihilated f that we should have learn- 
ed to know Thee in vain, to love Thee, and to 
aspire to thy blessed fellowship in vain f For we 
•re liar from eiyoying it here,: we know Thee 
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bat in part : oar love is yet faint and weak ; and 
we bat imperfectly enjoy thj' grace. Undoubted- 
ly, whatever we possess oil efcrth are bnt pledges 
and fore runners of the infinite felicity which 
awaits us hereafter. This explaiiKS, this reconciles 
every thing; and we may clearly see 'in this our 
fature destiny. We see it is not in vain that wo 
wish continually to increase in wisdom and virtae« 
and to draw nearer unto God, the source, the oii- 
gin, and model of all perfection. We see that 
the happiness we cannot enjoy here, or at least 
bat for a short time; we shall possess to all eter- 
nity in a future state. We may now assure oar- 
eclves that the deJigfatful hours in which the love 
of God has HUed our hearts, and in which we have 
bad a fore-taste of heavenly joys, jure not fruitless^ 
or to no end. If we aim at perfection, we shall 
obtain it No propensity, no desire, no faculty 
of the soul, was given in vain. They will all be 
fully gratified and employed in a blessed eternity. 
I^t us therefore rejoice in the immoitality of our 
aottls ; God himself has given us the sense of eter- 
nity.-: — Let us not then dwell on visible, bat on 
invisible things. In the midst of all the pleasureif 
we here eojoy, of all our flattering hopes, and the 
good we possess, let as aspire to those pleasures, 
those hopes, those unspeakable blessings, which 
are reserved for us in a better state. Let ns eta- 
ploy the noble faculties of the soul in raising us to 
heaven, for which purpose they were property 
designed. Let as preserve oar souls, which were 
created and redeemed for imm^ortality, from the 
•eduction of the senses, that they may not be ah* 
sorbed in trifling pleMores oaworthy of theou 
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JUNE V. 

The V*e qf Riven* 

VII EN we calculate tfae space which the riven 
take op in oar globe, we find they deprive as of 
great part of the continent. Some are discon- 
tented at this, and iancy It wonid be better to 
have had less of rivers, and more of land. But if 
they wox'ld only consider with what wisdom, and 
in what due proportion, the Creatdr has planned 
every thing upon our globe, they would cnnclode, 
that rivers have not been spread over the earth 
without good reason and essential nse to men and 
other creatures. It must be observed, in the first 
place, that the water of rivers afibrds a very 
wholesome drink to man. Spring or pnmp wa* 
ter, when it has been long without motion, under 
the ground, loosens, and insensibly carries away 
with it some particles which, may be hurtful; 
but river water, which is continually evaporat- 
fiig, and always in motion, is purified from all 
dirt, and, by this means, becomes the most sain- 
brious drink for men or beasts. However, the 
use of rivers extends still farther. Is it not to 
them we ewe the neatness, the wholesomeness, 
and comfort of our houses, as well as the ferti- 
lity of our fields? Our habitations are always 
onhealthy, when they are surrounded by stag- 
nant water, and by marshes, or when the want 
ol water occasions a hurtful drought. The small- 
est rivulet cools the air around it, and makes it 
extremely agreeable. It is the same in respect 
to the fertility of the land; it is generally 
owing to the neighbourhood of rivers. What 
astonishing difference between a country water- 
ad with rivulets, and one to which nature has 
denied this assistance ? One is a barren dry de- 
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Mit ; tiie other* <mi the contrary, is in some sort 
a garden of delights, where woods and valleys, 
meadows and fields, present a thoasand beauties* 
and the most pleasing variety. A river, winding 
throagh it, makes all the difference between the 
two countries : it every where conveys bealtli* 
prosperity, and plenty. It not only waters the 
country, in moistening the roots of plants, bot it 
also makes the earth fruitful by iu constant eva> 
poratious and inundations. Who can be so inatc 
tentive, or rather so nngrateful, as not to ackuow- 
ledge how useful rivers are to whole countries 
and provinces, when we daily draw such num. 
berless advantages from them ? How could com- 
luerce be so conveniently carried on, if we could 
not, by mean^ of rivers obtain from the most 
distant nations, the merchandise and goods we 
require? How many machines and mills shtnrid 
iwe be deprived of, if they were not put in mo- 
tion by rivers 1 How many kinds of delicate fkAk 
should we want, if rivers did not furnish us 
with abundance of themt But, say they, if then 
were no^rivers, we should escape those innnda- 
tions which do sometimes so much mischief*. 
I allow, that when rivers ovei^ow their b«ukt, 
they may make great havock and devastation in 
flat countries. But, is this inconvenience suKi- 
cient to prevent rivers from being a blessing of 
Providence 7 Do not the numberless advantages 
which accrue from them, much exceed the harm 
they sometimes do 1 Inundations seldom happen* 
and they extend over very little country. Be. 
sides, whatever destruction they occt^ion by 
overflowing lands* there still results much good 
from them. For the very inundations manure, 
and enrich the ground ; and* to an attentive ob* 
server, they are a proof, that God blesses with one 
hand, while he appears to chastise with the other* 
Tbi)s, then* the rivers ought to convince us of that 
^ivine goodness whick is ov«r all the Mtth. Wt 
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flee UiAt all parts of natare, and all the elements, 
combine to make as happy, and to procure as a 
thoQsand conveniencies. If only one of the bless- 
ing^ of God failed as, its privation «troa1d destroy 
mnch of ow happiness. If there were no riven, 
there would be no fertility, and the earth woold 
lie bat a barren heap of sand. What shoals, what 
innamerable maltitndes of creatures, who caa nei. 
ther tire in the air nor on land, would suddenly 
perish, if the Almighty Hand, which • created 
rivers, was to dry them up I 

JUNE TI. 

The Variety qfFloaen, 

WB cannot be but struck with astonishment, 
wlien we consider the prodigious namber of flow- 
ers which arc produced in spring, summer, and 
antumu. But the vuriety among this numerous 
liost is perhaps stiH more surprising. Certainly 
nothing but a Divine Power could canse such 
numbers to grow ; while this Power must have 
been united with Wisdom equally great, to pro^ 
dace sach infinite variety. Jf they had all been 
perfectly alike, the sameness would have fatigued 
the senses; and if summer produced no fruit or 
flowers, but such as spring affords, they woald 
give us no pleasure, and we should soon tire of 
the cultivation they require. It is consequently 
an effect of divine goodness, to have varied the 
vegetable productions so agreeably ; and to have 
added that charm to their other perfections.— 
This variety does not only extend to whole tribes 
of -plants, but to the individuals also: the carna- 
tion differs from the rose, the rose from the 
tulip, the tulip from the auricula, and the auri- 
eula from the lily. But each carnation, rose, 
At. has also its own particular beauty and chai 
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racter. £acli lias something pecnHar to itself. 
Diere are not two flowers of the same species 
perfectly alike in form and shades. Take a view 
of a bed of flowers in a parterre: there yoa may 
behold some of. a great height, that seem to soar 
above the rest ; some of a middling rankf sqifcie 
tiiat bear their stately heads above the height 
of man, others that creep - upon the ground } 
some that dazzle with their rich colours, others 
that are simple, and make no show; some perfume 
the air with exquisite odours, whilst others only 

please the sight ^tli their beautiful colours 

The flowers no less vary with respect to their 
seasons: in spring, when men leave the cities 
in order to go and view the productions which a 
bountiful Creator grants for their subsisiencei 
they then see the blossoms in full bloom and 
beauty. Towards summer a thousand and « 
thousand flowers present themselves to the sight* 
and form a beautiful scene. They succeed oao 
another regularly, and in the order designed. 
When winter at last arrives, it brings otlMr 
plants with it; which, ttioagh they may not 
please the Cyc, haii« their nse aeveitheleas. And 
If we go through the race of vegetflblies, we shall 
still find more and more varieties «f them. What 
H difference! How many degrees between the 
grass which grows amongst the stones, and Uiat 
vseful plant, to which wc are indebted for tha 
most wholesome food, and that which we can the 
least dispense with '. Amongst the creeping wind- . 
ing plants, what difference between tlie weak ivy 
and the vine, whose grapes afford us such deli- 
cious drink ! Amongst the trees, what a difference 
between the wild plnm>tree and the oak I 

Lord God ! with what wisdom haH thou plan- 
ned all thy works ? This is the most natural con- 
clusion to be drawn from these reflections. With 
what wisdom the whole plan of the vegetable 
htogdom is foimed, aud how perfectly «Ke0«tedi 
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In alt hi* works ihe useful and the agreeable are 
joined. For* is it not to procure us pleasures, 
equally varied and inexhaustible, that there is 
«ttch astonishing variety amongst tlie planut 
There is not a month of the year that is not mark, 
ed with bis blessings. Each of them affords new 
pleasures to our senses, and new proofs to our 
hearts of his tender mercies* 



. JUNE VU. 

The Use qf Venomous Plants and AninutU, 

BVERT thing on earth* considered separately, is 
good and wholesome; and, if any thing becomes 
hurtful, it is because we make a bad use of it, in- 
stead of that for which it was designed. From 
thence it is, that a sort of good, which preserves 
the life of one animal, destroys another; and that 
a plant, which, in some cases, is coi^sidered as 
fMisonous, is, on oUier occasions* very useful and 
salutary. Thus, for example, hemlock wa& for- 
merly supposed deadly poison, and now a num- 
ber of experiments assure us, it makes admirable 
cures. The multitude and variety of vegeubles 
which grow upon the earth is prodigious; but we 
mast not imagine they were all created for the use 
of man. Some plants are designed for beasts, 
others furnish us with dress and ornaments ; some 
please our taste and smell, and a great number of 
them are medicinal, and would be of great use in 
many maladiaa whit^ men and aniinalsare subject 
to, if they did not mix bad ingredients with them. 
The same thing may be said of many living crea* 
tures, which, though very dangerous to us, are 
very useful toother animals, either as food or mc- 
dicine. Most birds make their chief food of in- 
sects, commonly thought hurtful. Domestic birds 
••gerly »waUQW spiders. Peacocks and swans de- 
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light in all sorty of snakes. If we also consider, 
how many excellent medicines are cemposed of th« 
most poisonous Iierbs, nothing can be more eastr 
than to jtTstify the wisdom and goodness of God iir^ 
forpiing creatores asefal to as in so many ways. 
The following reflections will more and more con- 
vince us of it. The namber of noxious piaat« aiid 
animals is nothing in comparison of the moUimd» 
of those that are of the greatest use to us. Tins' 
Creator has also implanted a natural insiinct lit' 
rtcn and animals, which gives them an aversioit^ 
for whatever is hurtful to them. The mischie vout 
beasts have a certain fear of man, and scarce ever* 
make use of their offensive arms, unless they are 
attacked or provoked. Besides, the most noxioos' 
animals have evident mark^ and characters, by 
which their dangerous properties are casilyknown* 
that, by being warned, we. may avoid, or prevent 
the danger. The ratHe-snake, which is the most, 
venomous of all snakes, gives waniing of its ap- 
proach by the clattering of the rings in its tail.--I 
The crocodile is so heavy in its motions, and turns 
tPith such difficulty', that it is very easy to.esoape 
from it. Divine Goodness has even^so wisleJy dis^ 
posed things, that the most dangeroul^ and.veno. 
mous animals furnish the remedy, with the poison, 
T-hus the scorpion oil is an infallible remedy for ita 
sting. A bee bruised, rubbed, and put on the- 
wound, cures the evil it did. The fat of vipers is 
also an excellent remedy against their bite. Ir 
might be said, perhaps, that it would be better if 
there was no plant or animal that could hurt other 
creatures. But this would only prove our igno. 
ranee and self-love. If God has ordained, that one 
cieature should hurt another, it is for. very wise 
purposes; and from this plan, there accrues toot 
many very great advantages. Several, creaiurea 
which appear hurtful, are Qot really so, at least 
in certain respects. Their poison, and even the 
•rgaas they make use of to wound others. «r« 
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absolately neccwary to them. One example may 
aerve for aUthereftt: the bee often gives pain 
with, its sting, bat if it is taken from it, the bee 
can never be of a»y «se aHerwards. It is^he same 
thnHighont all nature. Every thing that appears 
hnrtfaW is. in. readil^rw mdispensibly necessary.^ 
Vberefose, thcor has/man; the presnmption to de- 
cide, whas ia hoBtfol. or .asefal in nature t Who 
can. say it is caatrary to the urisdiMB of God thai 
we shonld somctdroes feci pai»t Do not the mo«t 
disagreeaUe things often pfocore ns the greatest 
advantage ft In general* It is certain that natural 
things are only hurtfol by aeoident; afid if we 
veceive harm from them, we may always blanM 
•ar.own imfstideBce. 



JUNE Vlli. 

The Verfkfmt.^ Bowtn, 

f A THQUSAH<I> pleasing and cheerful oligeeti 
mrroand. me on at! sides. Every thing 1 see, every 
thing I hear, all tim sensations which smell or taste 
lum give, tAl conHrittute to my enjoyment or hap< 
piness. Every thing iii> nature, at this beautiful 
•eaaoa, seems combined to fill my mind with the 
sweetest aqd purest delights, and to lead my heart 
toWtt'ds/God. Kvery object that excites my ad* 
VdratiOB, inclines me to look up to him as the 
aonrce and givet of all that we enjoy. Each flower 
is a proof of his power, a mark of his existence, 
ami a hymn to hia praise. I will, at present, con- 
fine myself to the pleasure I receive from the va. 
liety of sweet perfumes which the flowers afford. 
It would have pleased the eye alone with the won- 
derful variety in the vegeteble kingdom, but he has 
gnusionsly added, to the other charms of flowers* 
that of sweet perfumes; and there is as much va- 
siety in theic«neli as in tlw flowers th^msclyM* 
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Thoofh we oaosot exactly determine in what tlic 
difference consists, we perceive it sensibly in going 
from cme fiower to anotfcier. It is also remarkable 
that the smell is neither strong enough to hart the 
■head, nor weak enoagh to lose its pleasing effect. 
TheTparticles which the flowers eahale are 50 light 
and fine, that they disperse to a distance, and thas 
are not tronblesome. A grain of amber can fill a 
whole room twenty feet sqaare and fifteen high, 
with its perfume. The smell of the rosemary, 
that grows in Provence, reaches twenty miles be* 
yond sea. 

B«t how is it that the rapours which exhale 
from plants so easily reach the organs of smell F 
It mast be attributed to the construction of thW 
aose. It is coiupesed of two cavities, separated by 
^partition. They nnite by degrees, and end in one 
only, which reaches to the bottom of the throat, 
wliere there is a communication with the month. 
All this cavity is lined with a membrane, which is 
one coiitinaed series of nerves. These come froirife 
the brain, throogh a bone pierced full of holes, 
which,on tfaisaocount, is called the sieve-like bone . 
ThesmeUingchan^el being wide at the bottom,and 
growing gradually more narrow towards the top, 
occasions the smelling corpuscles to accumulate Jl& * 
the upper part, when we breathe the air through 
the nose; and, of course* must affiect those nerves 
the more. By these means we receive the impres- 
sion of even the least smell. Let us also observe, 
that Divine Wifdom has formed bony plates, which 
•top the upper part of the nose, and which have a 
twofold «ae. They prevent any thing hurtful from 
CflLtering into the breathing pnsssge during sleep, 
or when we are unable to guard it otherwise.—' 
■They receive and support the branchings of the 
olftKstory nerves, a great number of whose little 
branches and threads are dispersed in these bones ; 
.and, by that meass, these nerves meetevery where 
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the odoriferons corpuscles which •trike them when 
they enter the noM with the air. 

It n therefore very just, O Lord! that we 
•faoold bless and give Thee thanht for those wise 
plans. For, that the smell is a real blessing, we 
most particularly be sensible of at this season. 

JUNE IX. 

ThtMuUttudeqfAmmait* 

THE naturalists, who have calculated^he niiiii. 
her of animals on oar globe, have discovered about 
400,000 species. However pfodigtons this niiiu- 
her may appear, it is by no means exaggerated. 
There is reason to suppose, that, in the known 
parts of the earth, there are more than 450 kinds 
of laud animals, 600 of birds, more than 8000 of 
finny fish, more than 9000 of shell fish, more than 
S0,000 different sorts of insects, visible to tlie na- 
"ked eye. In this number, the insects, which be. 
long to diflferent sorts of animals are not compri*. 
ed, and which, at least, amoant to lOO/KX) species. 
There is also an infinity of insects still unknawn to 
ns; we may presume above S00,000 sorts. And 
what shall we say to the innumerable multitude of 
insects which feed on plants onlyt 18,000 species 
of plants have been reckoned. In giving, then, 
but four species of insects to each, we find that this 
amounts to 78>O0O. Such a nnin|>er of animals 
living on oar globe, certainly appears prodigious; 
hat it will not be found toe mnch, if we believe, 
with some naturalists, that every part of the im> 
inense kingdom of nature is animated, and filled 
with live creatures. Very skilful physctans main- 
tain, that the disorders which are attended with 
blotches and pimples, and ^yen certain fevers, are 
occasioned by worms. It is also very probaU*, 
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that tht skXaiMBpbere is aometimes peopled with 
aoimals, alUiottgh tl^eir exUeiue minateness pre • 
vents them from being visible. Who knows whe- 
ther that sott of trembling motion seen in the air 
during summer* may not be produced by millions of 
insects swarming in the atmosphere 1 Let us take 
the first (lower that falls in the way, for example* 
a daisy, or a rose, and we shall find there a multi- 
tude, of insects. Is there the smallest spot in nar 
tore where living animals are not to be found ? — 
Natare has even proceed animals in other animals, 
and made one anunal to be as a world for other 
ereatnres to subsist in. The air, the juices of ani- 
jnato and plants, corrupted matter, excrements* 
wtook^p dry wood, and even the hardest stones, in 
some measure* feed and serve to lodge living crear 
tares. The sea seems an ^ement made up of ani<> 
mals. That light observed upon it in summer 
nights, is owing to innumerable little shining 
worms, whose parts, when divided from the body 
and corrupted, stiU shine, as the worm itself did, 
when alive. Whole swarms of animalculae, which 
the eye cannot reckon^ flutter and sport in the rays 
of the san. . AU these innumerable afumals of our 
little globe are m&aiteiy diversified in their form, 
their oxyans> their fiaculties and motions. XJnd^r- 
.take, O man ! to name all these animals, to express 
by numbers the individuals of one single species ; 
to calcnlate hayr many flies, Worms, birds, &c. 
there are I How could you do it T Their number 
is unknown ; and if it were not so, it would be im- 
possible to express it by cyphers. Here we have 
a fine subject for admiration, in reflecting on the 
infinity} power of our Creator. He alone produced, 
■he alone preserves and supports this immense mul- 
titude of creatures. Consider how much food 
soch a number of animals require. If they only 
lived at each others expense, if they destroyed one 
another, nature would present us with nothing but 
» frightful scene of mucder and slaughter. Sttt 
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happily there are not many caniiv«mNi8 ■nimnla> 
and they are very nsefal in Aevooring car e« a ca> 
and by that means guarding as from infection, as 
well as in preserving a certain htianc^, by prevent* 
ing any species from mnltiplyittg toe Ihat. pesides 
this, the Creator has properly designed the vegfr- 
table kingdom for the food of antanals ; and he has 
assigned, to almost e»eh species of beasts, a paarti- 
enlar kind of plant. In order Chat nXt sorts of atth 
mals should have food in proportion to their noB- 
ber, he has ordained that they shovM Uve in dl0te- 
ent conntries of the earth. How exactly has ha 
even measured the ground t One single tree is 
larger than thousands of plimtB ; yet it fills xep na 
more space on the mrtatce of the earth, than a few 
feet square, and a muttitnde of qoadrepedSy hiids^ 
and insects, find their food there, and k>dge in iH, 
"What care also has the Creator shewn, in sov- 
rounding all animals with 'a finid matter aifaqifeed 
to their diflferent natures. Two sorts of seas are 
destined for them ; one of water, and one of air. 
All living creatures are in one or other of these 
two elements, except tiie small number which can 
live in either. The bottom of these twa asns is the 
habitation of a part pf those annsals ; saeh as are 
in the upper sea, the repUles, and most of the 
tqnadrupeds ; and, in the lower sea, the aoephites, 
the shell-fish, corals, oysters, ftc. Others have the 
power of rising and descending as they i^ease in 
their elem«it, as the birds and insects do in the 
air, and as the whales and most otiier fish dn in 
the water. 

And the Atheist dares to say in his heart, thst 
there is no Godi Senseless man ; ** Go and ask 
the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; and the 
ft»wlsof the air, end they shall toil thee ; or speak 
to the- earth, and it sbaU teach thee, and the 
fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. Who. 
knoweth not in all these, that the hand of the 
X'Wd hath wrought this r' 
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JUNE X, 

Immemity qf the TirmamQd* ^ 

COME, O wan, ai^d contemplate the firmamentl, 
behold that multltade of lights which shine and 
iUoxaine yotur nights. Try to count them ; but 
iby weak, sight is unable to do it ; and thine eyes 
9X% lost in the numberless stars. Well, then, take 
thy telescope, and double thy siglit. What dost 
Uum now see? To the first million new millions 
of worlds are added. Continue these observations* 
liAd undertake to count the stars thou hast dis* 
^vered. Thy ideas are confounded. Thou seest 
Ihatit is beyond the power of numbers to express 
9ach immense multitudes. It is true, that, for 
^any ages (fast, mankind have tried to find out 
tha number of the stars ; but the discoveries made 
in the heavens since the invention of teleseope^ 
plainly prove that no man can ascertain the num, 
her of celestial bodies. One of the most ancient 
astronomers reckoned but one thousand and twen^ 
iy-six ; the catalogue was afterwards increased to 
one thousand and eighty-eight stars. But the ob- 
servations made since, by the assistance of tele- 
scopes, have convinced mankind that the human 
sight cannot discover fdl the celestial bodies. Our 
instruments have informed us, that the long,whitc, 
imd luminous tract, which fills a large space of the 
sky, called the Milky Way, is composed of a 
maltitude of ^tars. We know even that, in places 
where we saw with the naked eye, only a single 
sUr, the telescopes have since discovered many 
vuae to us. By their means, we distinguish in 
two constellations alone, twice as many stars as 
we reckoned in the whole sky. How much has 
this of cooKse enlarged our ideas in respect to the 
greatuess o| the uuiyerse! But if the discoveries 
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already made have so iocreased oor adaiirativn of 
the immensity of the Divine Power, it will rise 
still higher, when we reflect how vast these bodies 
mast be, which, notwithstanding their prodigions 
distance from irs, are many of them visible to the 
naked sight. Exact calcalations, which may be 
depended on, inform ns that a cannon-ball would 
take more than seven hundred thousand years to 
reach from thence to the neatest of the Axed start; 
and yet tbe greatest astronomers agree that these 
nnmbers are not sufficient to express even the ap- 
parent diiitance of a fixed star. Some of these 
globes appear to us to be the largest, because tliey 
are the nearest to us : they are, on that accoant, 
'called stars of the fir^t toiagnitode. Those nearest 
to tTiem are called stars of tbe second magnitade, 
because being much farther from us they appear 
amalfer. They must be at as great a dlMance from 
the former, as the latter are from us. Those of 
the third magnitude most be three ; those of (he 
fourth, four times farther from us than the first, 
'&c. Supposing there were but twenty of these, 
it would follow, that the diameter of the whole 
tiniverse, if there were only twenty classes of stars, 
Would be so great that a cannon ball could not go 
through it in twenty.four millions of years. 

King ot heaven ! Sovereign Holer Of the staiisl 
Father of spirits and of men! O that my ideaft 
were vast and sublime as the expanse of the hea* 
vens, that I might worthily meditate upon thy 
greatness! That I might raise them even to these 
innumerable worlds, where Thou display est thy 
magnificence still more than on this earthly globe! 
That as I now pass ftom flower to flower, I might 
go from star to star, till I arrived at the august 
sanctuary where Thou sitCest on the throne of thy 
glory ! Bat my desires are vain as long as I am a 
sojourner upon earth.- I shall not know the won- 
ders of the celestial globes, till my soul is deliver- 
ed from the incumbrance of this gix>s8 body, la 
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tbe mean Mime, a^. lang a» I live in ibift werl4» I 
will raise my voice, and sins thy praiM» i 

JUNE XU 

. mngmUarUi€t in «Ae- Vegetable Kingdom, 

THB Tariety of aniinala is so great, that it ap« 
peats at first difficolt to find comieetioti between 
them and plants. Some beaata live only in water. ; 
others only on land* or in the air ; some which 
eanlive in either or both equally. Bat it may be 
said literallyy that it is the same in respect to v«> 
eetahles. There are plants whieh'only live in tbe 
ground ; othnrs that only grow in -water; others 
that can bear no motstore ; oMicrs, stiil, which 
live eqnally in land or water; there are even 
some that live in the air. There is in the island 
of Japan a tre^, which, contrary to the nature of 
all other plants which require moisture, cannot 
bear it. As soon as it is wet it withers, and 
the only 'way to save it from dying, is to cut it 
down to the root, to dry it in the sun, and after, 
wards plant it in a dry and sandy soil * 1 1 is known 
that a sort of mushroom, moss, and other little 
plants, swim in the air : but a more extraordi- 
nary thing is, that a sprig of rosemary, which 
was put into the hand of a dead person (accord- 
ing to the custom of some countries), took root 
so well to' the -right and to the left, that at the 
end of some years, when the grave was opened, 
it had covered all tbe face of the corpse with its 
leaves. The vegetation of the truffle is still more 
singular. Thia extraordinary tubercle has neither 
roots, nor stalk, nor leilves, nor blossom, nor 
even any visible seed ; it draws its snstenanee 
thmugh the pores of its bark. But how it Is 
produced, or why, in general, there should be no 
•ther herb where t^se iurtaof arashroovia groWt 
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iaA tiie etrCh be light mpd foil of «r«Vioes» has 
not yet been tccdwated for. There Jb no- plant 
which can better be compared to the land and w»> 
ter animals, than that sort of raembraneoas moss 
caUed no&toch. It is an irregular body, a little 
transparent, and of a pale green colour. It 
trembles when touched, and is eaiUy broken. It 
can only be seen after it has rained ; it is then 
fovnd m several places, bat chiefly iB«ne«ritiv!ated 
gfonnd, aad along the sides of sandy roads. It 
Is formed also in a moment; for when in sam- 
pler, walking in a garden, not the least trace of it 
Is seen ; on a sudden a storm of rain &lls, aad m 
«n boor after, in the same spot, the whole walk 
will appear eonnered with a great quantity of it. 
For a long time it was supposed that the no&toeh 
Ihli from the sky ; but it is now known to be no- 
thing but a leaf, which draws the water greatly* 
and sucks it in. This leaf, to which no root has 
been discovered, is in its natural state, when it is 
tvell impregnated with water; hot heat, or a 
high wind, makes the water evaporat* in a few 
hoars, and then the leaf contrasts, shrinks, and 
loses its transparency and colour. From this 
(dreomstance it appeam to grow so suddenly, and 
to be cneated ina M^onderful manner with the rain ; 
as a &ed& shower falling on it, when it is withered 
and iaviable, revives and makes it again appear. 
But there are still more singularities worth obser* 
nation among the vegetables. The whole atmo- 
sphere is filled with mUlions of invidbie plants 
and seeds. £ven seeds of a larger sort are scatter, 
ed by the wind all over the earth; and as ssoaas 
the air has canted them to the places where they 
can thrive, they become plants; and it requires 
so iitUe for that purpose, that it is difficult to con* 
coiye whence they can draw what is necessary for 
their growth. There areeonsiderable plants, and 
ejen trees, that take root and gtow in ccevic«s 
VfsQ^kM, without tha least earth. Vei^itation is 
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sDmctimcft formed IttoonceiTably quick : for %x- 
ample, mnshrooms, and waterHsresees, if the seed 
of them is pat into wet Ikien, beeome a salad in 
twenty-four hours. There are plants which appear 
to have scarce any life, and yet they continue tv 
exist. We often see willow not only hollow and 
decayed within, but the outer bark so hurt, that 
there scarce remains an eighth part of it. These 
tnmks, however, poor- as they are* break out 
again every sprteg, acnd shoot into nnraberlesv 
teaaehes and leaves. How wonderfld is it, that 
the nntritlve joioe of plants is not only supplied 
by Bwans of the root, bvt by the leaves also, which 
draw itirom the air, and, in some degree* pump 
it in ; and that there should be plants, tfae branches 
of which become roots, and the roots branches, 
according as they are turned in planting theml 
The great age also to Which trtes arrive, how sur- 
prishig it' is I There are apple-trees which muiit 
be above'a thousand years old ; and; if we calcu- 
late in the gross the fruit which such a tree pro- 
duces every year, we caimot but admire the fer- 
tility of a pippin, which can singly supply all 
Snrope with trees and ihiit of that sovt. 

Bat we should never have done, 'if we were ta 
porsae these reflections as far as they might lead*. 
Every thing is full of wonders. Every thing 
marks to us a Being of perfection, whose power, 
wisdom, and unbounded goodness, ail j<nn in heapr 
ing upon us continual blessings and enjoymentst 
Vngralefiil as we are, shall we not vouchsafe to 
reflect on the many wonders that continually sur* 
xooad us 1 Can we refhse to. hleas our Ood, who 
does-saoh great and admirable, things i Shall we 
not sanctify the pleasuies which thecounuy and 
gaidens afford os^ by cootemphtting tt&e wonders 
of the Lard; by reflecting on them ; by looking 
from the creature to the Creator ; from the flower 
to Him who nwde it. . 

JLordl How great and magmftceat are thy 
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work»J vU«t wo«iten..pieaettt dianad'ves on all 
aides! I coufceuiplate them writh< delight: but 1 
«B loot in theai. Xiiey sorpaM my canprehen- 
Bion* and I cumot £eithom them. It ia at thy 
commaud that the grass shoots its blade ; that the 
groves are clothed with verdure ; that the flawen 
embalm and adom the fields aod gardens with 
their colours; that the trees gfovr and raise their 
heads to the very clouds. The mmmtain cedar 
d«N:lwres thy glory, and proclaims that Thou hast 
made it. On whatever side I turn, new wonders 
appear. The coontay* the vales, and the moon- 
tains, the rivers, and the sea, all, from the lowest 
atom to the highest sphere, is foil of the goodness 
of the Lordl 



JUNE XII. 

Mamt of Happiness tohioh wt find in Nature. 

TO be convioead that, throaghout all nature, 
every thing tends to tfaie benefit of mankind, we 
need only consider, in the. first place, the close 
eonnection and relation between all natural things 
and as. It is true that there are several bodies* 
the use of which we do not see relatively to man ; 
but we must not conclude from thence, that we 
draw no advantage from them. Many things, 
which appeared useless to our aneestora> do not 
now appear so ; and it is to.be presumed that our 
descendento wiU, in their Vum, discover what we 
are at present ignorant of. Let as acknowledge 
the Divine Wisdom in this. The real use of many 
creatures is concealed from us, in order to hnmUe 
oar pride, by making >ns feel how limited our un- 
derstandings are, and to exercise our minds, and 
lead UH more and nuue to the contemplation of 
God's works. Many things in nature are only 
indirectly .usdia to us: ^feiseral animals serve as 
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food for matikiad^and conseqaently, all that serves 
A» sustenance for them is beneficial to as. The 
smaU fisliare the food of the larger: many birds 
feed OD worms and insects; and there are several 
species which live entirely on prey. The Divine 
Wisdom manifests- itself again in this circnm- 
stance; for if the fields and productions of the 
earth were to feed all the animals, there would not 
be enough left forthease of man : and what would 
then be the fruit of his labourY I allow that there 
are several animals which might be said to be 
created only to hart mankind ; for example, ve- 
nomous creatures. Poison is so hurtful to the hu. 
man body, that it generally caosesa painful death; 
and it effects are sometimes so quiek, that there 
i* scacre time to have recourse to antidotes. It is 
true Uiat, iu this respect, many animals appear in 
a bad light ; but if we consider them on another 
side, we shall discover traces of Ood's goodness, 
and have reason to adi]ftire his wisdom. Fhysl- 
oians make use of poison in many excellent medi- 
cines. Would mankind have been happier, if there 
had been no venomous creatnres in th^ world t 
The poison they have in them had mad^ before a 
part of those bad vapours which mankind would 
have breathed, and which would have been prejti- 
dicial. In a word, it may be said with certainty, 
that there is nothing on earth really hurtful to 
man, unless he make an improper use of it. But 
if, in creating our globe, God proposed to himself 
onr happiness, shoald we not bte inexcusable to 
interrupt his salutary dcMgns, by obstructing cur 
own happiness, instead of labouring for it with all 
our might? Ood's views are all merciful towards 
us, but we often render them useless by a conduct 
which must necessarily make ns unhappy. Let 
OS be wiser hereafter, and make a better use of 
the many means of happiness with which Ood so 
abundantly furnishes ns. And if it is not possi- 
M« to satisfy all our wishes in this world, let us^ 
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have reconise to reli^j^ion, which will amply con* 
pensate for any defects ia nature, arui will explaia 
to US many things which appear obscure. 

JUNE XIII. 

The LoadUone, 

. THE loadsttme i& the most singular of all mi^ 
nerals in its properties. It is a fermginoiis 
stone of a dark grey colour, and has the virtue 
of attracting iron. This virtue is not equal 
throughout the whole stone, but resides chiefly ia 
two of its points, called the poles of the loadstone. 
When this stone is suspended by a string, ai\d oih 
conned, it constantly points one of its poles to 
the north, and the other to the south, if first put 
in motion, and then left to itself. This regu* 
lar direction, which only varies a little in scHae 
particular parts of the earth, ha« given the name 
of the northern pole to that which points to th« 
lioilh, and soutliem to that which points to the 
south. The two properties of attracting iron, 
and pointing toward the north, are communic%r 
ted to iron, by nibbing it against the loadstone* 
This discovery introduced the magnetic needle, 
90 indispensibly necessary to navigators in long 
voyages; which proves, that things may be. 
«ome very useful to the wo/ld, though at first* 
^ht they appear of little importance ; and that, 
in general, the knowledge and study of the mag* 
nificent works of the creation is of infinite ad- 
vantage to the human mind. These virtues in 
the loadstone prompted the uaturalista to exii> 
mine farther into it, with the hope< not only of 
finding out the cause of such surprising effecU^ 
but of discovering new properties in the stone. 
They were more fortunate in thejatter thanui 
the former. It was obwrv^d, that.thc IgMstiwt 
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aoes not at aX\ tuae8» ^od ia all places, point to 
the north ; hut tbat it sometimes inclines a little 
t9 the east, sometimes to the west, sometimes 
piore, and sometimes less. It was observed that 
^^ attnw:tive powers were equally strong, though 
bodies were placed between the iron and the stone 
which might be supposed to prevent the effect. 
Glass, £je, water, men, and animals, with every 
mietal, except iron, give free passage to the mag- 
netic effluvia. It was discovered, that, in two 
loadstones, the two poles of the same name, the 
two northern and two southern poles, repulsed 
each other, and seemed to fly one from the other. 
It was therefore concluded, that the power of at* 
traction might be in the iron as well as in the 
loadstone, as they seemed to attract each other 
equally. In order to be convinced of this, one 
need only hang a loadstone on one end of the 
heam of a balance, and put an equal weight at the 
other end, and when the loadstone is balanced, 
and not in motion, to place a bit of iron under it: 
The loadstone will be immediately drawn down by 
the iron, and the other weight will fly up. If 
their situation is reversed, the loadstone will at- 
tract the iron in the same manner. 

However singular these things are in the load- 
stone, there is another circumstance no less worthy 
of observation ; which is, that all the endeavours, 
and all the sagacity of philosophers, who have 
taken such pains to discover the cause of these 
wonderful, efiects, have been hitherto fruitless. 
The loadstone is still a mystery to the human un- 
derstanding. Ought we then to be surprised that, 
in religion, which is inflnitely raised above all 
that can affect the senses, we should flnl myste- 
ries we cannot penetrate, and tlie perfect know- 
ledge of which is reserved for the future state ? Is 
it surprising that some things in religion should 
be incomprehensible to us, when in natural things, 
which we see with our eyes, and feel with our 
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iiands, there are so many objects which oblige 
the most distinguished men of- learning to aci> 
kiuiwledge their igpciorance, and the weakness <^ 
their imderstaiiding. There are, however, mad 
people, rash «no«igh to doabt, and e^en to denjr* 
whatever they cannot comfyr^end in religion. If 
this conseqoence was right, we migiit with mnch 
more reason say, that the loadstone does not at- 
tract iron, or point to the north, and that all is 
false that is said of it, because we can neither ex- 
plain nor comprehend it. When natural things 
are in question, one may say to such sceptics. 
Come and see. Bat the mysteries of religion are 
not seen with the eyes of the body. The mind 
alone perceives them, and will understand them 
perfectly when admitted into the kingdom of light. 
Let us Wait for the happy period : and if we hnd 
any thing obscure and inexplicable in religion and 
in nature, let us remember that the imperfect state 
of our souls and bodies prevent tis from searching 
td the bottom of them. Let tts remember tliat a 
considerable part of the happiness of the world 
to come will consist in having, a more perfect 
knowledge of all that can contribute to com- 
plete our felicity, and to prove the glorious at- 
tributes of the Being of beings. 

JUNE XIV. 

Cherries, 

CHERRIES are a fruit which, from their 
Sweetness, mixed with a pleasing acidity, quench 
the thirst, allay the fever of the blood in the heat 
of summer, and prevent the bad humours to 
which we are but too liable at this season. In the 
first place, they quench the thirst by their sharp- 
ness, which contracts the glands, cools the parch- 
ed tongue, and moistens the dry palate. iTiis mt- 
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Ufifd of ai^ieasing the thirst in hot weather, ii 
moch to be preferred to all thoye drinks with 
' w'hich vat fill onrafclves, <uid only the more in- 
cretse our he^t juid perspiration. But, besides 
tiw ehcrries quen^iing our thicst in the roost 
plsMingway, they h^Jire a cooling quality, which 
tempers the heat of the blood, calms the animal 
ipiritt, of which tlie too great impetuosity and 
agitation affect and weaken the nerves. Thus 
the wholesome jaice of the cherries, their acidity, 
smd their astringent virtne, cool as delightfally in 
the great beats, prevent the blopd from bang too 
thin, thicken the fluids and keep them fiym cor- 
npting. 

.With what goodness has the Creator provided 
frait adapted to every season f In these hot months 
we require cooling acid fruit, and he furnishes 
XM with abundance of it. He gives it even in 
such quantities, that the poor may enjoy it as 
well as the rich. Let us make this comfortable 
reflection whenever we see a cherry- tree loaded 
with fruit : How ^ad would be the fate of the 
labourer, who is obliged to earn his bread with 
the sweat of his brow, if, torefresh himself, he 
must have recourse to the delicious drinks re- 
served for the great and rich, and conid provide 
himself with no other? Merciful Father! Th'^u 
forgettest not the poor: Thou suppliest their 
wants: Thou vouchsafest to refresh them with 
fruits within their reach ; and the cherries are as 
wholesome for them as lemonade and wine are 
for the rich. What wonderful plenty is there of 
acid cooling fruits at this season I Our gooseber- 
ries, encumbers, stone-fi-uit, and salads, are ao 
many pleading preservatives of health. 

liCt us, therefore, never see or enjoy the fruits 
that our Creator grants us, witliout acknowledge 
ing and blessing his goodness, or without ma- 
king these reflections which so naturally present 
themselves: The heavens, the earth, theelemenU, 

VoUI. U 
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and every creature combine to make ns huppy. 
Wherever we tarn our eyes> we are sarroonded 

' with the blessings of oar heavenly Father. The 
animals, the com', the vegetables, and the finit; 
in the vale, on the mountain, in the forest, and 
in the sea, all serve for oar sustenance and enioy- 
ment. The beneficent hand of the most High is 
ever open to as. How great indeed are the 
blessings which God continaally poun upon us I 
How many occasions have we daily to look up to 

^ Him with grateful hearts, and to bless Him ever- 
more! Each time that we walk in the country 
or garden, each time that we ei^oy the beauties 
and blessings of nature, let us think of Him who 
is the source of every blessing and enjoyment. 



JUNE XV. 

The IVisdom otnervable in the Construction <tf 
the Bodies of Animals, 

THE formation of the animal body afibrds the 
most striking proof of divine wisdom. For, as 
some animals were to reside chiefly in the air, 
others on the earth, and others in the water, it 
was necessary that their constrnctlon should be 
conformable and adapted to their situation and 
different kinds of life. The wisdom with which 
God has done this cannot he too much admired. 
Every thing is so exactly disposed as each ani- 
mal requires it, that, if their construction had 
been liice any other but their own, they would 
have suffered by it considerably, and conld not 
have fulfill<d tlieir destination. The birds of 
prey are provided with nails, strong claws, sharp 
and hooked bills, that they may with the more 
security and ease catch their prey. Those who 
are to seek their food in marshy places require a 
* long small bill, and long legsj as it was necessary 
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that those which live in the water should have the 
lower part of the body very large, a long neck, 
membranes or soit of oars to the feet, with an 
oiljness iu the feathers to make them glide 
smoothly. The insects that live on prey ha?e 
mouths shaped like nippers; and those that 
sack their food are provided with a sting or 
trunk. Why have the hares or rabbits full-set 
eyes* but in order to see so much the better to 
avoid tU$ snares and dangers to which they are 
exposed ? why are the eyes of the mole so sunk 
and small, but that, living under ground, it does 
not require much sight, and because, that full 
eyes would incommode and, hinder their burrow- 
ing underground? Why is the chrystalline of 
the fishes eye so round, butto compensate for the 
refraction of the rays of light ; whereas animals 
that live in the air have a lenticular chrystalline, 
or in the form of a flat sphere 1 Why have ani> 
mals, whose eyes move, but two, wliilst Uiose 
that cannot move theirs have several ? Why have 
the animals who seek thfeir prey in tlie dark, 
larger pupiKs and more brilliant eyes? Why does 
the eye of Uie hen answer the double pui-pose of 
telescope and microscope, but that she may seek 
the very smallest seeds in the earth or gravel, and 
discover at a distance the birds of prey thatmight 
seize upon her chicks? With what amazement 
must we be struck in ctmsidering the apparatus 
for the organs of animals in respect to their se- 
veral motions I What a multitude of limbs! 
what suppleness! What flexibility! Some ani- 
mals move slow, others quick, some with two 
feet, others with more, some with both wings 
and feet, others without either. The slowness or 
swiftness of motion is always regulated accord- 
insi to tlie different wants of each animal. Those 
that are well armed, and have courage, skill, and 
strength enough to defend theia^elves against 
their enemies move more (slowly than thos(! that 
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are defenceless, yfho gave to serpents and other 
reptiles the power to contract and stretch oat 
their bodies, to roll themselves up, and to dart 
oot afterwards, from one place to another to seize 
their prey t VSTho formed the fish in snch a man- 
ner, that, by means of their bladder, they can 
rise and fall in the water at wilif Who tanght 
the snail to contract its body, and bring water 
into its little house, when it wishes to fall on the 
ground? What art appears in the formation of 
birds, in evei-y part of their bodies, and particu- 
larly their wings! How well their body isform- 
ed for flight! Small and sharp before, and increas- 
ing gradually till it is of a proper bulk. This 
adapts it for cutting the air, and making itself a 
passage through that element. The feathers are 
all arranged with much art, and laid one over 
another in a regular order to faciliate the mo- 
tion of the body, and, at the same time, to serve 
as a covering to defend it from the severity of 
the cold and bad weather. Though firm and 
close together, they can spread, rise up, swell, 
and take up more space, just as the bird requires 
it, The wings, which are the chief instruments 
of flight are put in the most proper place to balance 
the body exactly. What admirable work is there 
not in every feather! The qoill is stiff, and hol- 
low towards the bottom, which makes it both 
light and strong; the beard of the feather is 
ranged regularly, broad on one side, and nanx)W 
on the other, which is of wonderful use in the 
progressive motion of birds, as well as in the close 
nnd strong texture of the wings. What propor- 
tion do we see in the manner of placing the fea- 
thers! They are always so placed ns to agree 
exactly with the length and strength of each fea- 
tlier, and the larger serve to support the smaller. 
In the bony part of the wings, what a multitude 
of joints, which open, shut, or move, according 
as it is necessary, eitlier to extend the wings, or 
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draw them close to the body ! What extraordi- 
nary strength in the breast-bones and mascles, 
that the bird may cut the air with more rapidity | 
What incomparable art in the formation of the 
tail, to make it in some measore serve as a mdder 
to direct the flight, and help the bird to ascend 
and descend in the air, and prevent the ansLeadi« 
ness of the body and wings I ' In some birds the 
claws are large, and farubhed with membrane^ 
that extend and contract for the purpose of 8wim<^ 
ming : in others they are sharp, and bent down a( 
the point, that they may wa)k the firmer, perch, 
seize, and hold their prey. In some the legs are 
long, that they may walk into and rake their 
food out of the water and marshes : in others 
they are shorter ; and in all are adapted to their 
way of living, and whatever they require. 

Who is there that will not in this acknowledge 
the supreme intelligence of our Creator and Be< 
nefactorl Is it possible that things so wonderful* 
so regular, so admirably proportioned, should be 
the work of a blind chance T Could any one be; 
persuaded that such a mnltitude of veins, moscles* 
joints &c. should be put in motion in each 'ani* 
mal without design? and that all the parts, evea 
the smallest, should be connected with each other, 
and perform their different offices with such per- 
fect harmony and regularity f Ought it not rather 
to lead us to think of the Creator of all tilings* 
whose wisdom and goodness hath placed so many 
creatures exactly in the circumstances most suit- 
able to them % Let us, then, make use of all tliese 
objeds tQ glorify our Creator; and let ns seek 
true wisdom, by tindeavonring to be more and 
wore acquainted with this great Being, who has 
so gloriously shewn himself iu all the creatures 
formed by his hand. 
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JUNE XVI. 

The Dew, 

THE wiM Rnler pf the world, who watches 
conUimaUy over his children, and provides for 
all their wantSi makes use of more than one 
means to render the earth frnitfol. Sometimes 
it is by inundation : It is tme, that when these 
lay countries waste, the jlinner, who only thinks 
of the present, gives way to ungrateful mar- 
murs; but, in the end, if their happy consequen- 
ces for the general good are properly considered, 
it niust be allowed they are very beneficial. 
Sometimes it is by a river, which, like the Egyp. 
tlan Nile, has the singular property of overflow- 
ing its banks at certain marked periods, to water 
a country where it never r lins. Sometimes it is 
by rains, which fall more or less frequently, in 
order to cool the air, and water the parched 
ground. But the most common means, the surest, 
and most universal, and that which men the least 
attend to, and are least sensible of its value, is the 
dew. This inestimable giftof Heaven, which even 
in years of the greatest drought, supports and 
pre^rves the plants from perishing, is those 
sparkling drops seen in such profusion, morning 
and evening, on the leaves of trees and plants. 
The dew does not fall from above, as was former- 
ly imagined ; it does not descend from the highest 
parts of our atmosphere ; an<^ still less is it the 
sweat of the sta^s, as superstition had supposed. 
This pretended celestial origin has probably gi- 
ven rise to the folly of some alchymists, who ho- 
ped to convert dew into gold. It is now -gene- 
rally allowed, that the dew is nothing but the 
sweat of>he plants, and the moisture they draw 
from the earth, in order to be convinced of this. 
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ontt need only cover a plant with a glass bell, and 
it will appear, that the leaves collect in the night 
a greater 4]uantity of dew drops than tlie leaves 
of the other plants which are ex'posed to the air. 
Tnis certainly would not be the case, if the dew 
fell from above, and if it did not rise from the 
ground. Nothing is more easy, either, than to 
comprehend how it is formed ; for nobody is ig- 
norant that the rays of the sun and the heat 
Mrhich is cast on the earth, continually loosen a 
nuiltitude of thin particles from oiF every thing ; 
some of which rise into the atmosphere, and the 
rest collect in the form of drops of water. This 
account of the dew explains it to us, how it hap- 
pens that it is stNuettmes hnrtful, and sometimes 
QOt so. Its nature evidently depends on the qua- 
lity of the vapours of which it is composed. The 
wind carries away the light exhalations as soon 
as they are formed, and prevents Uiem from fall- 
ing in drops. This is the reason that there is 
most dew when the air is very calm. By this 
wise plan of the Creator, the plants can vegetate 
wd grow in conntries even where there is no 
rain ; for the soil of those parts beinjs sandy, po- 
rous, and very moist underneath, the heat draws 
out a great quantity of dew« which supplies the 
place of rain. 

Those dififerent methods which Providence 
makes iise of to moisten and fertilize the earth, 
ought to remind n? of those he employs to im- 
prove the barren heart of man, and to make it 
fertile in good works. Chastisement, more or 
less severe, blessings of every kind, exhortations, 
warnings given us from the example of others, 
«nd a thousand such means, are made use of by 
our gracious God, to lead us to himself, to sanc- 
tify us, and to induce us to bring forth tlie fruits 
of righteousness. Sometimes in the natural world 
there comes a storm of rain from the clouds, which 
deluges the country, drags every thing along with 
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it, and makes the rivers overflow their banks. At 
other times, Ood calls the soft dew from the earthy 
and thqs, in a manner secretly, grants the wishes 
of the farmer for rain* It is thus in grace he also 
makes use of different means to arrive at the mer- 
ciful end he proposes. How many hard«ied hearts 
oblige him to speak in thander and lightning, as 
formerly on Mount Sinai I Less terrible means 
are employed to save and affect others; with a 
gentle, mild, an^ persuasive v<Nce,God calls them 
to himself: He awakens their consciences, and xe> 
freshes their souls with the bencflceut dew of his 
grace. Let this conduct of our hekivenly Father 
serve as a model for oors. Let us employ all sort 
of means to reclaim our fellow-cieature, to make 
him better} but let us particularly endeavoar» 
from the example of Ood, to gain Him rather by 
kindness than by punishment. Let us imitate tlie 
beneficence of the Lord : We see how he refireshes 
the parched earth with dew, he revives and gives 
new life to the plants. Let ns consider how many 
of onr fellow-creatures are in distress, and lan- 
gxiishing for want. Let them not languish in 
vain. Let us endeavour to revive their hearts 
with benefits) and to poor lis many blessings on 
onr fellow^creatares as the dew sheds upon the 
plants. 



JUNE XVIL 

Zfft and Labours qfthe Bee* 

IK the fine days of the present season, in this 
time of cheerfulness and joy, every thing is in 
motion, every thing throughout the animal world 
i s full of life and activity; but^here are no crea- 
tures so active as the little repnblic^of bees. At 
least, of all the insects round us, there are none 
we can better learn to be acquainted with, or 
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which can afford a more pleasing scene. The bees 
aaaemble in great namberst either in hollow trc^s 
^d cAvitieSf or in a sort of baskets, called luves* 
whej« they are collected by the art of man. They 
diq>erseoik all sides, and, by means of their tpinlcy 
they jrather honey vid wax from t^e stamina and 
juice of the flowers. When their harvest is ipade» 

. tl^y convey it into their sUNrehoase* which they 
£11 from "top to bottom with celts in form o^hexn- 
gons. They inhabit some of these cell*; others 
are designed to receive the eggs^ andto ^ge their 
young ; and the rest serve as magasinev to depo* 
vsit their winter's provision of honey in. Amongst 
these bees, which Ibrm altogether but one family* 
there is one lai^er than any oth^r, whidi is a fe- 
male, and therefore called th^r queen. To her 
alone all the young bees bom in a hive owe their 
birth. From the eggs she lai^ in tlie cells, there 
come out worms, which the working bees feed 
with their trunk. Afterwards this worm remains 
near fifteen days, to all appearance dead, in its cell, 
which is enclosed with alittle wax lid. In this in- 
animate state it is called nympha. When its time 
is accomplished, it opens its tomb, and comes 
out in the form' of a young bee. Besides the queen, 
there are i^ each hive two sorts of bees, the drone, 
and the working bee. The former are males : 
They impregnate the queen, and serve her as a 
guard. The bee*} have two boms on their heads, 
which guard their eyes, and warn them of dan- 
gers. They have fangs or claws they make use 
of in their work, and a trunk or hollow tube, 
which they can draw in and out of its case as they 
please. This instrument, supple and moveable in 
every way, reaches to the very bottom of the cup 
of the flowers, where they gather their honey, and 
passes through the case into the bag of honey placed 
within their bodies, from whence the honey is af- 
terwards poured into the cells of the storehouse. 
The bees have six feet: With the two first, aii4 
RS 
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their ftuigs, they form the wax or meal of the flo\v 
era into little balls ; and with their middle feet they 
put them into a hollow, shaped like a spoon, whieh 
is in their hind feet, which are also furnished with 
hair, in order to retain the wax, and prevent i . from 
falling when they are flying. Laden thus, they re- 
turn to their cell, without losing their way, though 
they are sometimes above four leagues from it. 
"When they arrive, they find other bees waiting for 
them, to assist them in unloading their booty, and 
then they all work in common to employ those pro* 
visiqiis for the general use of the hive. They stop 
every crevice with wax, to keep out aay foreign 
animal ; but leave openings for themselves to go in 
and out. The queen and the wt>rking bees have, 
&t the extremity of the body, a sting inclosed in a 
case, which they make use of to wound or kill 
their enemies : But the wound they give is gene 
rally fatal to themselves, when the sting remaias 
behind. 

Every thing in those little animals must excite 
our admiration ; the formation of their limbs, so 
regular and so \yell adapted to their kind of life, 
the care they take of their young, the art witii 
which their cells are built, their activity, their in- 
dustry and intelligence. Let us never pass by a bee- 
hive with indifference. Let us admire them, and 
tliis admiration may lead .us to more sublime 
tlioughts. £f we love to reflect on our Creator, we 
shall tind him here. This interesting scene will 
lead U9 to him, and we &hall adore his wisdom, his 
power, and his goodness, in the production of thc«e 
little creatures. 
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JUNE XVIII. 

The Exterior Parts of Plants. 

IN order to form any idea of tUe inimitable 
ait which appears in the vegetable kingdom, we 
must go by degrees. Our Understandings are too 
limited to see the whole together, and to acquire 
a perfeet knowledge of it. W.e must be content 
with some observations, and pass from visible to 
invisible things, from simple objects and indivi- 
duals! to those of great compass, and more ge^ 
ueral. Let us begin, then, by considering their 
exterior parts, and let ns first dwell on their 
roots. They are so coiistrwcted, that, by means of 
XXie principal root, fibres, and tilUe roots which 
grow out of it, the, plants are fastened to the 
-ground. . The pores of the root serve to receive* , 
the watery and nutritive juices which the earth 
contains. Out of the root grows the stem, to 
which the plant partly owes iis strength and beau- 
ty : Its form is varied according to the nature of 
the plant. Sometimes the stem is formed like a 
pipe, strengthened by different knots curiously 
placed upon it: At other times the stalk is so 
weak, that it requires a support round which it 
maj' twine itself, and fastens by means of some 
little hooks. Sometimes also the stem rises ma- 
jestically, like a strong pillar, is the ornament of 
the forests, and seems to brave the storm of 
winds: The branches extend themselves like the 
arms of the human body, and are very regularly 
distributed. They spread and divide into boughs, 
which are placed collaterally, and in the same or. 
der as the principal branches. The buds whi;:h 
come upon the branches, are nothing but little 
plants, which, being put into the ground, lake 
^oot there, and become a' whole, like that of 
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wbieU they were l^efore only a part. The leaves, 
vhat pleasing enlivening ornament of the plants, 
are regularly placed rpond the stalks and branches. 
Amongst a thoasand, there are not two whose 
leaves are perfectly alike; each has a different 
make, different ont-line, different size, and dif- 
ferent oniaments. The leaves are simple, or a 
compound, fleshy or dressed, smooth or indent* 
ed and cnrled. The blossoms of trees, whose 
beaatifnl enamel formi one of the greatest orna- 
ments of nature, are not less varied than the 
leaves ; some are plain, and have hut one flower 
others have several : here we see a vase opening 
gracefully ; there we see figures in the shape of 
a moutii, an helmet, a bell, a star, or a son : a 
little farther, we observe the papilionaceons, so 
called, because they a little resemble a butterfly 
with spread wings. Some leaves or petals arc 
placed carelessly round the plant; others' form 
circles, bouquets, garlands, &c. round it. From 
the centre of the blossom rises a little pillar, 
sometimes more than one, which are hollow 
within, round, and often pointed atto^); they 
are called pistils. Round them there are gene- 
rally other lesser pillars, called stamina, to sup- 
port their heads, which are a sort of case4 full of 
very fine powder. How is it possible to describa 
the delicate texture of many of the blossoms, 
the sweetness of their perfume, the liveliness, 
variety, and beauty of their colours! After the 
blossoms, come the fruit ; which supply what is 
necessary for tlie use of men and animals. Tha 
berries and frait contain, under one or several 
coats, the seed of future plants. The outwftrd 
forms of the fruit and seeds vary as much as those 
of the leaved and blossoms. 

There is scarce any form that is not diffthi- 
gnishable in one or other of them. All thesa 
parts of plants have their proper use and design : 
I«t the smallest part of them betaken away, and 
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the plant will lose some of its perfection, its 
beauty, growth, or increase. As extraordinary 
as it may appear, it is certainly trae, that all 
tIio?e parts, without one single exception, are 
more or less necessary to tlie whole. Try tlie 
experiment, take the- leaves from a tree, and it 
vill soon wither and perish. It is the same with 
all the other plants. There is nothing snperflti- 
ons amongst them ; nothing that has not its use ; 
nothing that does not evidently t^nd to the per* 
fectlon of the whole. Bat, in discovering this 
connection, this harmony, this wonderful ar<- 
rangemeut of the vegetable kingdom, in seeing 
that the whole is beautiful, and ordered from 
general laws, though differently applied, shall 
^ve not conclude that the Autiior of ail those bean- 
ties mnst necessarily have infinite wisdom 1 This 
consequence is as natural as that we draw, when, on 
hearing a person speak, we conclude that he must 
be near us. Let us then raise our souls to ^he 
Creator of all things : we shall every where find 
Ilira. It is for that purpose he formed the plants 
so magnificently, and thus displays to us their U8« 
and beauty. L^t the Divine Wisdom be ever 
present to us t it will appear in the smallest blade 
of grass, if we take trouble to examine it closely. 
—Such reflections wUl make us more sensible of 
the pleasures of summer, and still more embellish 
it in our eyes. The more we accustom ourselves 
to reflect on the wisdom of Ood, the more satisfac- 
tion we shall have in contemplating nature : at 
each flower we behold, we shall cry out wiUi trans- 
port,— How great is oar Creator I llow adxoirabU 
his wisdOQi I 
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JUNE XIX. 

Jlj/mn of Thanksgiving for the Works of Ike 
Creation, 

TO thee, O Lord, from whom proceedeth every 
blessing, and who dispensest them so bounti- 
fully, to Thee beiongeth glory, honour, and 
thanksgiving. Thou hearest the cries of the 
young raven, «uid takest pleasure in the song of 
the lark : Vouchsafe to listen also to my voice, 
and accept the tribnte of praises due to Thee. 
The least of the creatures formed by thy hai,Kl 
proclaims thy wisdom. The traces of thy good- 
ness and power are seen from one end of the year 
to the other, and are continually renewing.— 
Kach blade of grass declares the greatness of 
Ood and our own nothingness.. With parental 
' tenderness Thou providest for our necessities, and 
givest to men and animals their 'proper food. 
Jw'om dawn to dawn thy blessings continually 
succeed each other; and even the wicked man 
feels the effect of thy goodness. O God I who 
is like unto Thee! The earth is full of thy good- 
ness and wisdom! Vouchsafe to teach me, O 
Lord I how to praise thee worthil}'. Incline my 
heart to love Thee, and let me hereailer live only 
for him who heapeth such blessings upon me. It 
is in thy name, and in the hope of thy blessing, 
that the farmer sows his corn ; it is Thou who 
makest the seed fruitful. This earth, that for 
our sins had a curse laid upon it, is blessed again 
by its Creator, and bringeth foith fruit plenteously. 
Thou waterest the furrows of tlie fields. Thou 
clothest the meadows, the valley and the plain, 
with Aowers, with groves, with trees, and herbage*- 
Thouorderest the cool and refreshing dew to mois- 
ten our gardens and fields, apd to shed fertility and 
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abundance upon tliem. The barren and dry soil 
Thon waterest with gent'e rains. The cold and 
wet places Thou warmest with the rays of the sun. 
The weather and t^e Aeasons Thou orderest wise- 
ly, and in the uanner most beneficial to mankind ; 
and, in the midst of all tlie vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, rain and droQght,we still behold the food des- 
tined for us spring up, grow, and ripen, through 
thy goodness. Thon coverest our fields with rich 
harvests, and the wings of the wind support the 
waving com. Thou adornest the tops of barren 
rf>cks with grapes. Thon dressest our pasture 
with clover ; and, by thy command, the fountains 
and rivulets refresh the thirsty animalsT Thou 
causest the tree to take root, and it prospers. Thou . 
cansest a quickening sap to circulate through its 
trunk, and gi vest it force to branch out with leaves 
and blossoms, while the abundance of fruit, under 
which the boughs bend, proves the pleasure Thou 
liast in doing good. O I let us therefore glorify 
our Creator, our great Benefactor I Let ns bless 
bis holy name I Let us praise his mercies with 
transport! Great is the Lord our God! All his 
works are holy and wonderful I Let us exalt his 
almighty name I The Dord is good 1 It is meet 
that the righteous should publish his praise for 
ever and ever. * 



JUHE XX. 

CaterpiUart, 

THOUGH these insects are so disagreeable to the 
• lovers of gardens, and so disgusting to over.de- 
Ijcate people, tliey nevertheless deserve oar at- 
tention. Caterpillars generally live upon our 
trees, and we have such an aversion to them, that 
wherever we meet with them wc destroy them. 
This is tli€ reason we do not deign to honour 
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tbcv Willi a look, tmd atill lew to examine 
tlirm attentively. And yet thei-e is no doubt bnt 
these insects may very agreeably ainaso an at- 
leotive observer of Aatare. Let us here try to 
« prore it. Perhaps, by zuising the curiosity of 
those who have hitherto qegleqWdd them, they 
may be iodnced not to trample them under foot, 
without at least ^rst observing their wQhderful 
formation, and taking from theupe occasion to 
loo|( up to the Creator. The number of species 
of .caterpillars already known funounts to more 
than three bpndred, and thei:e are new ones daily 
discovering. Their shape, their colour, their 
form, their inclinations, and way of life, all differ 
in some respects; but this circumstance they 
have in coounon, that they are composed of 
rings, which, by moving to and fro, carry the 
body wherever they want to go. Nature has 
given them two ^orts of feet, wiiich have, each 
their particular use. The si^ foicrfeet &rc soits 
of hookf, which tliey make use of in taking a fast 
hold and clinging to any thing. The .soles of 
the hinder-feet are broad, and armed with little 
sharp nails. With the hooks tliey draw to them 
the leaves, the grass, and whatever they want 
for food, and they fix the fore part of their body 
with them while they are drawipg up the.hiud 
rings. The hinder feet ser\'e to keep them firm, 
and to hold by whatever they are to rest upon. 
When they are on a branch. or a leaf, they can 
seize on food at some distance ; for, by hooking 
themselves on with the hind>feet they stand up, 
and raise the fore part of their body, move it about 
and poise it in the air on every side, get consider*, 
bly npon the leaf, reach their food, and take it with 
their claws. However adapted the body of the 
caterpillar is to its several wants, it ii remarkable 
Uiat iu stale is but transient, that the limbs last 
but a certain time, and that this creeping worm 
becomes a chry»»lis> without feet or ^aoUon* till it 
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is metamorphosed into aereatareclaseiog with the 
inhabitants of the air. Were it for this reason only, 
the eaterpillars would be worth oar attentioo* 
Towards the end of sommer, and oAen sooner^ 
after having satiated themselves with verd ore, and 
after having ehanged their coat several times, they 
cease to eat, and begin to bnild a house, in order to 
end their life in it, with the caterpillar state, and 
t6be afterwardstransformed into botterAies. The 
chrysalis is foil of a sort of thick milk,which serves 
fw iood to the boUerHy till it ooines oaU When it 
is entirely formed> and its parts arrive at coitsifst. 
ency, and that a gentle warmth invites it to quit 
its prison, it makes itself a passage through the 
end of the chrysalis that is largest, and at the same 
time the thinnest. The head (which has always 
heen turned towards that end) disengages itself,the 
horns lengthen, the feel and wings spread out, the 
hotterfly takes wing and flies away. It preserves 
none of its former sute. The caterpillar which 
chahged into the chrysalis, and the butterfly that 
comes oot of it, are two animals totally different* 
The former «ras rough, hairy, and often hideous ; 
the other is adorned with the liveliest colours^*— 
The foirmer limited itself to a gross food; the lau 
ter goes from flower to flower, and freely enjoys- 
all nature, of which it is itself the ornament. Will 
not this description reconcile every one to these 
insects, and pat an end to alt aversion to them?** 
Perhaps some may still think they have a right to- 
ask,To what purpose, after all, are these caterpil* 
l«rst Would It not be better- to be entirely free 
f«om th«at Not on the contrary, it is certain, 
that the world would not be as perfect as it is, if 
there were no caterpUlan in it. Tuke away these 
insects, and you deprive the birds of a consider* 
able part of their subsistence. As the birds wcra 
tofeed on caterpillars, it was just that the Creator 
should ordain for their food the leaver and plants, 
to which they have as good a right as us. It is 
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true ^liat the voracity of these animals makes 
tUem sonwtimes troublesome to mankind ; but this 
is an evil which tlie Creator permits with mnch 
wisdom. For the mischief the caterpillars some- 
times do us may serve to bumble US| and make as 
recollect the uncertainty of all our earthly posses* 
sioii4». And, even supposing we could not penetrate 
into Ood's reasons for foniuug such creatures, we 
should nut therefore have a right to deny their 
utility. We ought, on the contrary, to take occa^ 
sion from thence to acknowledge our ignorance* 
and trost in the wisdom of God. 



JUKE XXI. 

'1- 
The Beginning qf Summer, 

. Til IS day summer begins. Many of os have oiten 
seen the changes occasioned by this day throagh> 
out all nature : font is it known how it happens that 
the sun remains so long afterwards above the hori- 
son: why this is the longest day of the year* 
and why, in reckoning from this to the end of au- 
tumn, we perceive the heat and length of the days 
diminish in equal proportion? All these changes 
are owing to the annual course of our globe round 
the sun. When that body enters into the sign of 
Cancer,the earth is so sitnated,that all its northern 
side is turned towards the sun, because the Crea- 
tor has inclined tlie axis of our globe towards the 
north, and that it preserves that direction invaria- 
bly. On this direction, and on the constant para^ 
lellistn of the axis, depends, properly speaking* 
the changes of the four seasons of the year. Let us 
here reflect a moment on thegeodnessand wisdom 
of God, in thus inclining the axis of the earth. If 
it had been iu a perpendicular direction, our globe 
would have been a very melancholy habitation, 
eiUter for plants or animals. 2)eitlier growth nor 
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diminution of daysconld take place, nor the seve- 
ral ch&nges of the seasons. How much to be pi- 
tied should we be who live in Germany* and con- 
sequently near the north I The air we should 
breathe would be always as sharp as in March or 
September, and our soil would afford nothing but 
a little moss and grass. In a word, the greatest 
part of the two hemispheres would be but a fright- 
ful desert, inhabited only by a few insects. In our 
climate, nature has at Uiis time almost ended her 
annual work. She has already lost some of her 
variety. Nothing can 'be more green than the 
vines, the orchards, and the forests ; but the shades 
of colour are not so pleasing as they were. The 
meadows begin to whiten, and -their flowers are 
mowed down. The com insensibly grows yellow, 
and Uie number of flowers diminish. The variety 
and brightness of ihem, the various notesof num- 
berless birds, had before all charms of novelty, 
And afforded us the most pleasing sensations ; bat 
now, the nearer we approach to aulumn, the more 
these enjoyments diminish. The nightingale is si- 
lent, and the great heat makes it inconvenient to 
walk. Do we not here see an emblem of life t— 
Are not the pleasures we enjoy equally Cransientf 
Even the most innocent of th^m, such as nature in 
the beauty of spring presents to us, are liable to 
change, and give place to other objects. W hat we 
at present observe in the summer of nature^e 
may observe in the summer of life. When we 
have attained our fortieth year, which is the be- 
ginning of a riper age, the world loses part of its 
charms, such as delighted as in oar youth; and, 
when we approach the autamn of life, we become 
a prey to cares, less calm, lets serene, less lively 
and joyous than we were. We observe that our 
strength of body insensibly wears away with age. 
In fine, there come, days when we say, " 1 no 
longer take pleasure in them." But with what 
a lively sense of joy do I, at thi^moiacBt, raise my 
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tool towardft Thee,0 Lord ! who directeat the sci^ 
80iiA| who art the Father oC all, and the centre of 
felicity ! I again acknowledge thy wisdom and 
goodnesB in the regolar aocceanon of the seasons. 
Onuit that I may never foiget Thee in the enjoy- 
ment of the many pleasures which summer sheda 
over all nature : thou who disposesl all things, and 
whose glocy each season proclaims. May I be so 
much more inclined to it, as this may possibly be 
the last somraer 1 shall live to see. AlasI how 
many of my friends and acquaintance, who-were 
last soramer eigoying with me the beaaty of this 
world, have been carried off by death, before the 
next summer had begun! Perhaps 1 shall soon 
be united to them. Perhaps it is for the last time 
that I have contemplated, in this world, the channs 
of nature. I will therefore eigoy this summer as 
If it was to be my last. I will glorify Thee, O 
QodI with as much ardour as if I was sure of 
never more having it in my power to acquit my- 
self of this duty. I will live so as never to regret 
having so often se^ the return of the seasons. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord I by thy grace, to confirm me 
in these resolutions ; and as it is Tlion that in« 
spirest thera« give me atseugth alsp to put them 
ia execution* 



JUKE X2JL 

The NighUnguk* 

THE niglitii«ale ia& musician of the first rank 
amongst the inhabitants of the air* When all the 
binds, who, during day» entertained us with their 
notes, cease to be heard, it is then that the voicf 
bf the nightmgale is raised to enHwatp the woods 
and groves. When we listen to the brilliant 
Bounds of that voice, we are apt to conclude tlial 
the bird mwt be l«ige, that the thcoat wQ»t havf 
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l^reat sti^ngtli ; and fhe inimitable charm of her 
melodions notes makes us presume she surpasses 
all others in the beaaty of her form. But it 
TTonld be to no pitrpose to seek tiiese advan. 
tages in the nightingale : It is a bird of poor ap- 
pearance, whose colour, form, and the whole of 
its exterior, is void of any thing attractive or ma- 
jestic, and has nothing in the least distinguish, 
hig. Nature has, however, compensated for its 
plainness, by giving it a voice iiresistibiy charm- 
ing. Listen to its fine h>ng quivering notes : what 
variety, sweetness, and brilliancy in them ! When 
she begins her song, she seems to stndy and 
compose before hand the melodious notes she 
wishes to be heard. She begins sofUy : then the 
notes swell gradually,' till they run with the ra- 
pidity of a torrent : she goes from serious to gay, 
from simple notes to the wildest warbliivgs ; from 
the lighest turns and shakes to languishing sighs ; 
and has, throughout the whole, the ait to please 
the ear. 

This bird may give rise to many useful and 
edifying reflections: for example, we learn this 
truth fr6m it, that homeliness of body ^s sometimes 
united with very estimable qualities, and does not 
exclude beauty from the soul. How onjost then 
' are those, who, only attacliing themselves to the 
features of the face, and to exterior qualities, 
praise or biame nothing but what strikes their 
senses, and despise those who have bodily defects. 
Let us learn to judge with more equity. Any 
man, though deprived of the advantage of figure 
and fortune, who proves himself by his conduct 
to have the soul of a sage or a saint, is by much 
the more worthy of our esteem. It is the perfec- 
tion of the soul only that gives true merit to man, 
or is worthy our admiration ; the rest can only 
seduce those who do not know the value of wis- 
dom and virtue. Have we not often known per> 
sons, neither diikingtiished by rank or exterior 
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qaalkies, wlio have done the H^reateat services to 
church and stale t Crooked and deformed peof^le 
have often shewn more greatness of soul than 
others possessed of the most beautiful person and 
finest form. It is a lesson not to trust to appear- 
ances. Those we despise may often prove to be 
su|»ertor to ourselves. , 

When we hear the skilful harmony of the night' 
ingale, does it not naturally lead n^ to the Creator, 
from whom she has this talent t What wisdom 
•most there be in the formation of this bird,to make 
it capable of such sounds I Lungs so delicate as 
those of the nightii^ale, the motions of which are 
so violent, must be easily wounded, if they had not 
.the singular advantage of being fastened to the 
- baek-bone by a number of little sinews. The ori- 
fice of the windpipe is very large, and that is cer- 
tainly what most conlributes to the variety of 
those sonnds, which, in citarming the ear, till the 
soul with sweet and pious joy. Is it possible not 
to trace a divine wisdom and providence in thist 
atid will not even the song of the nightingale lead 
ns to glorify the ^Aathoruf all nature t Lovely 
songstress 1 I will not leave thee till I have 
learned from thee the art of praising my Creator 
and tliiue. Pour, with thy song, gralilnde and 
joy into the hearts of the many insensible mortals, 
who, in these cheerful days, contemplate the 
beauties of the creation with indifference. 



JUNE XXIII. 

The PUatures vhich 9wnmer affords to our 
Scnmt. 

SUMMER lias inexpressible charms, and gives 
n» daily proofs of the infinite beneficence of our 
Creator. It is the happy season in which God 
poors out the Ueatores of his blessings in the 
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greaten abundance on every living creature. 
Ifatnre, after having revived nt witli the plea- 
snres of spring, is continually employed, all the 
summer, iu providing for ns every thing to please 
onr senses, to make oar subsistence easy , to satisfy 
oar wants, and awaken in onr hearts just senti- 
ments of gratitude. Before our eyes there grows; 
by virtue of the secret laws of nature, an innu- 
merable quantity of fruit in the fields and gar. 
dens; fruits which, after having pleased the 
sight, may be gathered and preserved fur our 
food. The flowers afFord the most agreeable va- 
riety to our senses; we admire their rich dress, 
and the inexhaustible fertility of nature in the 
multiplicity of their species. What variety and 
beauty also in the plants, from the humble moss 
to the stately oak! Let us climb the highest 
mountain, seek the cool shade of the woods, or 
descend into the valley, we shall every where find 
new beauties. A multitude of objects strike our 
eyes at once, all different from each other ; but 
each in itself has chaims enongh to fix our atten- 
tion. There we see innnraerable flowers ; here 
living creatures of different kinds. If we lift up 
onr eyes, they are delighted with the blue sky ; if 
we cast them on the ground, they are refreshed by 
the beantifnl verdure with which it is clothed. 
Our ear is charmed with the cheerful notes of the 
winged songsters ; the variety and simplicity of 
their melody fills the soul with the sweetest sensa- 
tions. The murmuring of the brooks, and the silver 
waves of a fine flowmg river, alstt please the ear 
«nd eye. It is to indulge our taste thai the strawr 
berries and other pleasant fiuit ripen'; while at 
the same time they cool the blood. Onr barns 
and granaries are flUed with the new productions 
of the Qeldn and gardens, which afford us the most 
wholesome ngreeable food. The smell is struck 
with the sweet perfume that exhales on every 
side. In a word, a thousand pleasiug objects affect 
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Ihc Bm«e9, and raise onr Aen«ibUity. Numerous 
flocfc» feed OK the |»foto«ion of boautifal Naiaret 
,to procnre as pleascuit aad wholesome milk, and 
noarishiiis meats. Abandant rains moisten the 
ground, and open to as new soorees of blessings. 
Tufted trees and groves afford us a delightful 
shade. All that we see and hear, all that taste 
or smell can contrey, increase our pleasures, and 
contribute to our happiness. But the creatimi is 
a still greater and more enchanting object for the 
mind than for the senses* In points which tlie 
latter cannot reach, the mind discovers beautjr, 
.harmony, variety, and new pieasnrea. 



JUNK XXIV, 
A Sketch t^ the inmard Parti ^ihe Human Body. 

THE more difficnlt it is to acqnine a knowledge 
of the imide of the human body, the more iieces- 
wiry it is to make use of the information with 
which we aie furnished by tktlfnl anatomists. It 
is with thia design that I amgesng to give a siiort 
description of those parts- 

The construction of the heart, which is placed 
.neartbemiddleoftlM breast, and is the moving 
principle of the whole machine, is worthy o/ad> 
miration. It consists of masofdous fibres curiously 
interwoven. Two cavities, separated from each 
other by a partition, and which are called ven> 
tricles, are formed in the inside of th i s organ. As 
the iieart continually dilates and coqtracu itself, 
and expels from the lungs the air which it receives 
through the nose and mouth, this is what occa- 
aioiis our breathing. The lungs are of a npongy 
substance, which, like the bellows, extend and 
contract, in order to draw the air in, and let it 
vttt again. They swell out on both sides, and fill 
■ahnost the whole space of the breast, to refresh 
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it with the air it draws in, and, at the same time, 
to prevent the blood from too much attenaation. 
The breast is lined with a fine membrane, called 
pleara. Under the lungs is placed the stomach, 
which receives and digests the food. It is shaped 
like a purse. On the right side is the liver, which 
covers one side of the stomach, and by its warmth 
assists the digestion. It separates the bile from the 
blood, which collects in a particnlar vesicle, and 
descends into the bowels. The irritation it occa- 
sions there facilitates the passage of the excre- 
ments. Opposite to the liver is the ppleen. It H 
a soft bag which stretches easily. The blood is 
conveyed into it by aiHeries, and flows out of it 
through the veins. Behind the liver and spleen 
are the kidneys. There are two of them, one to 
the right, the other to the left. The use of them 
is to separate from the mass of blood the humours 
which overflow into the bladder. Under these 
parts are placed the entrails, joined to the mesen* 
tery. They complete the separation of the digest. 
ed food, and serve to expel the grosser parts of it 
out of the body. The mesentery is a great mem- 
brane, which folds several times over, and forces 
the entrails to fold themselves in the same manner. 
There are a great quantity of little veins, as fine as 
a hair, upon the mesentery. They are called milk 
Teins, because they contain a juice resembling 
milk. In the middle of the mesentery there U a 
large gland, where the milky veins meet, as in 
their centre. A skin, full of folds, of glands, and 
muscles, covers over all the entrails. Tliat part of 
the body called the belly, and which befgiiu) at 
the Atomach, is separated from the breast by the 
midriff. It has several openings to let the vessels 
pass which are to descend to the lower parts. 
The liver and spleen are fastened to it ; and the 
shaking of it not only occasions laughter, but 
serves also to disengage the spleen from the ha> 
mours which incommode it. 
Vol. I. S 
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These are the principal parts of the breast and 
belly ; independent of which there are several 
others which commauicate w-ith liiem* At the 
beginaiug of the neck is the windpipe atid the 
weasaud. The oesophagus is the channel throogh 
which the food passes 'o the stomach. TiHroagh 
the weasand the air penetrates to the langs. 
Whilst the loug5*are sending back the air through 
this channel, the voice forms itself, at the same 
time the breast throws off the saperfiuoas bniuours. 
At the euuance of the weasand there is a little lid, 
which opens to give passage to whatever is to go 
oat through that pipe. The lower orifice of the 
atumach is provided with such another cover, 
which opens when the food presses upon it, and 
then closes aponit, to prevent its rising up again. 
In the upper part of th« head is placed the brain, 
which is capable of receiving impressions from 
exterior objects. The whole mass of the brain is 
covered with two thin transparent membranes, 
one of which, called the pia mater, is the first en- 
velope. The second, called dura mater, is inter- 
woven with arteries and veins. Independent of 
these parts, each of which havetheiraettlad place, 
there are others spread throughout the whole 
body, such as the bones, the arteries, veins, lym- 
phatic vessels, and nerves. The bones, set in their 
joints, partly serve to support and give the power 
of motion to the body, and partly to preserve and 
guard its noble parts. The arteries and veins are 
mixed thronghout the whole body, in order to nou- 
rish it with the blood they convey to every paru 
There are also several lymphatic vessels, which 
generally join to certain glands, and receive a 
transparent yellow liquor, which they afterwards 
let flow throughout the body. The nerves, of 
which they reckon ten principal pair, are little 
fibres springing from the brain, and from thenee 
are spread over the- whole body to the very extre- 
mities of it. Some suppose they are hollow, and 
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contain, a sort of marrow like that of the braia. 
The nerves are the organs of the senses, and of all 
the motions of the machine. AH those parts are 
pierced with holes, in order to let the light and 
subtile matter, and whatever is superfluous in the 
body, evaporate. These orifices are called pores. 
She same wisdom, so visible in the inward and 
jSoUd parts of the body, is equally so in its flai«L 
parts. The blood, the chyle, the lymph, the mar- 
row, the bile, the nervous juices, and the different 
sorts of viscous and gelatinous humours, supplied 
by innumerable glands ; their several properties* 
their design, their effects, the manner in which 
they are prepared, filtered, and separated .from 
one another ; their circulation, their reparation ; 
all these prove the most astonishing art, and tiie 
moat profound wisdom. 

Let us sum up what has been just-said .in regard 
to the interior construction of the human body. 
The bones, by their solidity and their joints, form 
the foundation of this fine machine. The liga- 
ments are strings which unite the parts together. 
The muscles are fleshy substances, wliich-act as 
elastic springs. The nerves, which are dispersed 
over the whole body, connect all the parts toge« 
tlier. The arteries and veins, like rivulets, convey 
life and health throughout. The heart, placed in 
the cenire, is the focus, or the acting power, by 
means of which the blood circulates, and is pre- 
served. The lungs, by means of another power, 
draw in the outward air, and expel the hurtful 
vapours. The stomach and intestines ure the 
magazines where every thing that is required for 
the daily supply is prepared. The brain» ihataesA 
of the soul, is forpied in a B^umer suitable toUie 
dignity of its inhabitant. The senses* which are 
the soul's ministers, warn it of all that isnecfssffiiy 
either for its pleasure or use. 

Adorable Creator ! with what WQUdej^nl Met 
Mwt Tboa formed as! 
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JUNE XXV. 

Electrical Fire, 

7ItOM the many experiments meudle in our time, 
nobody any longer doabts the existence of elec- 
trical fire, the singalar effects of which havefixecl 
the attention of all Europe for above thirty years^ 
It is proved that this fire is distributed equally 
throughout all bodies : but it is, like the air, not 
perceptible to our senses, but when put in motionw 
It is also necessary that, when the balance is inter- 
rupted by any cause whatever, it should be restor- 
ed, before we can sensibly perceive the electrical 
fire. Two different sorts of bodies must be marked 
or distinguished in this case. The one sort are 
such by nature, that the electrical fire, let it con- 
sist in what it may, can be produced in them, and 
increased by means of friction. The others re^ 
ceive their electrical force, not by friction, but by 
oommunicating with tlie first. Those of the former 
class are chiefly glass, pitch, rosin, sealing wax, 
silk, hair, and the air. All other bodies, bat par* 
ticularly water and metals, belong to the second. 
Thebodiesof the first kind are capable of preserv- 
ing the electrical matter collected in them. Those 
of the second, on the contrary, lose it as quick as 
they receive it. Machines have been invented, in 
which, by means of a great wheel, a rapid mo- 
tion is given to a glass globe, which, in taming 
round, rubs against the hand, or against a cushion. 
By the effect of this friction^ the globe preserves 
its electrical force, which may be extended as far 
ns is desired, by means of iron bars or chains, 
"Which communicate with the glass globe. Yf we 
put our hand on one of these bars, we receive a 
shook ; and if it is dark, we see bright sparks of 
are come from iU If several persons together 
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form A circle, holding each other by the hand, 
they will all receive the electrical stroke at the 
same moment ; which stroke may be made n^ore 
or less violent, as they please. There may be 
l^ven to electrical fire sufficient force to kill not 
only sparrows, and other little birds, but hens, 
geese, ducks, and even sheep. This experiment 
takes place by means of large glass bottles filled 
with water, and tied together with metal ohaina* 
which fasten them also to the glass globe, put in a 
state of friction, as mentioned before. The water 
conveys a great quanti1:y of electrical matter into 
the inside of the bottles, and, at the same time* 
their outside surface loses an equal quantity of it». 
by means of the water which is without. A violent 
flash, a great explosion, a violent commotion, the 
combustible matter taking fire, and the' death of 
the animals, are the consequences of this experi- 
ment. There are others also which are common 
to all these sorts of experiments, such as a sul- 
phureoBS smell, an agitation of -the air, and anew 
property of the electrical matter. It has been 
observed that some experiments failed becaase 
the iron bars, which were to serve as electrical 
conductors, were too angulous and too much » 
pointed. It was suspected that the electricity lost 
its force by the points : this idea w-as confirmed by 
putting the face, or hand, near the point of 'the bar* 
when it could be distinctly perceived that there 
issued from it a torrent of electrical matter. It 
was from thence concluded to be poteible that 
those points which ejected electrical matter, 
might also se^ve to attract it, and many experi-.^ 
ments have proved the truth of this conclusion. 

If any one ahoald think these observations of no 
impoitance, let him consider that we may learn 
more and more the use of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of nature, frbm which a double use has 
already been drawn. The physicians have joined 
elearicity to their art : and there are examples eC 
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its having cared paralytie liil»b«. Katoralists also 
hsve discovered a great analogy between liglit- 
nf Bg and electrical fire, which has given rite to 
iimr opinions opoo the manner in which ihander 
is formed, and has changed the former ideas on 
that snbject. Thus, from time to time, we receive 
new 8olation& of the mysteries contained in the 
great works of oor Creator. How iimited are the 
views of man ! and liow little attention is paid to 
important things placed before onreyes, since the 
phenomena jnst mentioned were for many ages 
wikuown ; and even now liow litUe are we ac* 
qnainted with nature I and how much have we not 
yet Co leani ! 



JUNE XXVI. 

The Manner in which Thtmder forms itself, 

FORMERLY, and even at the beginning of this 
century, it was thought that thander proceeded 
from the inflammation of salts, of salphnreoas 
matter, and other substances in the air. It was 
imagined that there was the greatest resemblance 
between the effects of fire-arms and that of than- 
der and lightning. Howet^er, all the explnnatioas 
by which they endeavoured to establish- this system 
were not soi&cient to remove the difficulties which 
opposed it, or to account for the supposed effects- 
But since the phenomena produced by electrical 
fire have been observed with attention, it has an. 
thorised us to assign a very different cause for 
thunder. The perfect resemblance there is betvpeeis 
that and electricity, have convinced the natnralists 
that they are the same, and that electricity is in 
oor hands what thunder is in the hands of nature. 
The latter executes in the great,what we imitate in 
the little. It will not be difficult to convince even 
those who hmve not stvdled natand phUoiophy > 
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if they will only take the trooUe to compare the 
effects of thunder with those of ^ectrical fire. The 
effects of thander appear by loud noise heard at a 
distance, and by conflagration. Buildings that 
are struck with it are set in flames. Men struck 
with it are blackened and burned. Sometimes* 
however, there is no trace of fire, and it is the blow 
that oecasions death. Their clothes are all torn 
to Tags. The lightning casts them to a distance 
Irom the place they were in-; and part of the body 
that has been struck is often pierced with holes. 
Sometimes lai^ stones are broken by lightning, 
and it destroys the ground it falls on. Electrici- 
ty produces the same effects, bat in a less degree* 
When by means of water its force is increased* the 
electrical lightning is followed by a very strong 
eommotion* Very compact bodies are pierced 
with boles; birds and other little imimals are kiU> 
ed by it ; and every electrical Hash la attended with 
a loud noise. That torrent also of fire which files 
off hissing from the point of electrified bodies, is 
one of the phenomena which are found in light- 
ning. And in regard to its swiftness there is still 
a greater resemblance between thunder and elec- 
tricity. If, during a storm, a sword or chain is 
hung up in the air by silken strings, they become 
electrical. If we put our finger near it, there will 
conse out of it sparks of fire, more or less, in pro* 
portion to the degree of the storm, or our distance 
from it. In a word, all the efiiects of electricity 
appear daring a storm. After s^uch experiments 
it can no longer be doubted that the air is elec- 
trified when there is a storm, and that thnndcr and 
lightoiug are the effects of a violent electrical fire. 
Thus all that appeared wonderftd and tremen- 
dous in these natural phenomena, disappear by 
Asgrees, as we become better acquainted with the 
laws of nature. Every one, conseqnently ought 
to have a general knowledge at least of the first 
principles of natunU history, aoperstitioa and 
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fear» which ofleu mix with our obaei^ation of na- 
ture, woald soon be at an end, if we either resolv- 
ed to reflect oponit ourselves with more attention, 
or to consult others who are well informed upon 
the subject. Let ns make use of what we have 
acquired in respect to the nature of thunder, so aa 
to banish the dread and horror which so strongly 
seize our taiinds at the approach of a storm ; and 
let us always look up to and trust in that God,who 
alone worketh such great marvels. For though 
we can thus assign the causes of thunder, it is not 
therefore the less wonderful. There are even some 
circumstances of it that will ever be inexplicable 
to the most penetrating understandings. It is 
enough to know that the nature of the air, and of 
the atmosphere which surrounds ns, renders this 
phenomenon necessary ; that storms, in the hands 
of God, are a means of making the earth fruitful, 
and therefore ought to incline us to pay a tribute 
•f adoration and gratitude to our Creator. 



JUNE XXVII. 

Herrings, 

THIS is the season in which they begin to iish 
for herrings on the coasts of England and Scot- 
land ; by which means we shall receive, in a short 
time, a great quantity of these fish, which feed the 
poor, as well as the ric'h, during the whole year. 
Let ns examine what is most important in thena- 
tural history of these fisli. Innumerable shoals of 
herrings live in the Frozen Sea, near the Arctic 
pole ; but, at a certain period, they quit that place, 
and come in multitudes to the coasts of England 
and Scotland. 1 1 is not yet positively ascertained 
what may be the cause of this emigration. Some 
think it is to avoid whales and other great fish in 
tfceFroaen seas; others imagin e that the prodi- 
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gious increase of the herrings obliges them to take 
these long voyages, and to divide into separate co- 
lonies, lest they should be in too great quantities 
to find sufficient food in the northern seas. Per* 
haps, alsQi it is the desire of propagation, and a 
peculiar instinct, which leads them to the places 
most favourable for the increase and preservation 
of their race. It is certainly these reasons in ge- 
neral that occasion such shoals of herrings to quit 
the north at the beginning of the year ; for, in the 
month of March, a wing of their army had sJready 
reached the coasts of Iceland, and it is their 
western wing. The herrings are at this season so 
plenUful there, that, by putting the shovel with 
which the sails are watered into the sea, there are 
great quantities of them taken up at a time. The 
eastern wing advances farther into the Baltic sea. 
A part of it turns towards the Cape Korth, sails' 
along the coast of Norway, and enters through the 
soutliern straits into the sea. Another part gains 
the northern point of Jutland, then enters into 
the Zuyder zee, and from thence passes again 
through the Baltic sea, in order to return to the 
place from whence it set out. But the largest 
detachment of the eastern wing, is that which 
turns to the western coast, in order to advance di- 
rectly to the Orkney islands, where the Dutch go 
to catch them. Towards the 8th of June, the sea 
in those parts is full of herrings. They then direct 
their coarse towards Scotland and England, where 
they fill all the bays and the mouths of the rivers 
with their fry. After having quitted England, 
they probably return back to their own country. 
The prodigious multitude of these fish is surpri- 
sing : One single herring lays at least ten thousand 
eggs in the sea near the British coasts. This great 
fruitfulness makes what is said of tlie Dutch fishe- 
ry credible, where there are annually caught about 
two hundred millions of herrings ; a fishery which 
supports numbers of people, an4 increases the 
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revenne of the Datch above twenty millions of 
crowns. 

It is bat jiut that we sfaonld lift up our hearts to 
the almighty and beneficent Creator, who, by a 
gnidance fhll of wisdom, caases these fish to fall 
into the hands of man. By how many different 
ways he provides for our support ! All the seas, 
the lakes, and the rivers, are snfoservient to man- 
kind, and contribute to our preservation. 

JUNE XXVIII. 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. 

IT is shameful that, in an age so enlightened as 
ours, not only the multitude, but even those who 
pretend to be superior to the comnnm people, 
should be still so ignorant in respect to those 
bodies. From thence proceed the soperstitioas 
notions which are raised by eclipses of the son 
and moon. If any one took the trouble to in- 
(}uire into the cause of tliem, it would be found 
how absurd it is to shut up the wells during an 
eclipse, to prevent the water from acquiring any 
hurtful quality, or to take other superstitious 
precautions, which are melancholy proofs of the 
ignorance and want of piety in mankind. Let 
HS then examine into this phenomenon, because 
it is in itself very remarkable, and furnishes us 
with a new occasion to glorify our great Creator. 
The eclipse of the sun is an effect enthrely natu- 
ral. It is cau<;ed by tiie moon passing between 
the earth and the sun. But it can only take 
place when the moon, which is an opaque body, 
and dark iu itself, comes nearly in a direct line 
between the sun' and our earth. It then con* 
ccala ftom us part of that globe, or the whole of 
it. The former is called, in the almanacks, a 
P«rtial eclipse^ the latter a total eclipse. That 
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the solar eclipse is notfaiog more than the sitna* 
Uon of the earth, when the moon passes between 
it and the sun, intermpting the solar rays. We 
mast not imagine, that the sun is at that time 
really darkened. It i» only concealed from us. 
It retains its asnal splendour ; and all the diflfer- 
ence is, that the rays whicii issue from it cannot 
reach us, because the moon is placed between the 
sun and our globe. This is the reason that a so^ 
lar eclipse is never visible at tlie same time in all 
parts of oar earth; far unless the sun had really 
lost its light, the eclipse could not be visible at 
the same time in every part of the hemisphere. 
It is, on the cuotf-ary, always more in one country ' 
than in another, and in some places it is never 
seen at any time. The moon not only darkens 
onr earth sometimes, bat the latter also casts its 
shade upon the moen> and by that means inter- 
cepts the rays of the sun from it cither wholly 
or in part ; and this is called an eclipse of the 
moon : But it can only be when the moon is at 
one side of the earth, and the snn at the opposite 
side, and consequentiy, when it is full moon. A» 
thai planet is really darkened by the shadow of 
the earth, the eclipse is perceived at the same 
tkne on all the points of an hemi^^phere of our 
S^lobe. Some people may ask, what is the uie of 
eclipses of the sun and moon 1 To those even who 
calculate the use of natural things from the imme- 
diate advantage that aoeraes from them, the eclip- 
ses are of importaneeu It is by their means- that 
the true position and dtetance of countries and 
towns are known ; and it is from thence that we 
kave been able to trace acoarately the geographi. 
cal maps of the most remote countries. Bel i pses» 
itf well observedy serve also tocoofirmehronology, 
and to direct the navigator, by shewing him how 
§uc he ie from the east or west. 

However inattentive we may bo to the import- 
ance of these advantages, they aae not the lest 
essential to us. 
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JITNE XXIX. 

The Stalk qfthc Wheat » 

WE we that the wheat is growing e^ery day, 
that the tender can of cern are insensibly ripen- 
ing, in order te famish ns« some weeks hence, 
with wholesome bread : a precious blessing with 
which nature rewards the labours of man. Let 
ns cast our eyes on a field of wheat ; let us cal- 
colate the miHions of ears of corn which cover 
one single field, and let as reflect on the wisdom 
of those laws which procure sach an abundance 
for ns. How many preparatives were necessary 
to furnish ns with this most indispensible of all 
food ! How many progressive changes were to 
take place in nature before an ear of com could 
spring up I It is now almost ready to prodoce 
its fruit, and invites ns t<f reflect on its con- 
struction. When the grain of wheat has been 
some time in the ground, it shoots upwards a 
stalk which rises perpendicularly, but only grows 
slowly, that the wheat may have time to ripen. 
It is for very wise reasons that It grows four or 
five feet high, in order to preserve the grain from 
the moisture of the ground which would rot it. 
The height of the stalk contributes also to the 
depuration of the nourishing juices which the 
root conveys to it ; and its round form assists this 
operation ; for, by that means, the heat penetrates 
equally into every part of the stem. But how 
is it possible that so slender a stalk ean support 
itself, and bear up its frnitfnl head, without sink- 
ing under the weight, or without being beat 
down by a breath of wind t The Creator guard- 
ed against this inconvenience in the formation oi 
the stem. He furnished it with four very strong 
^ttotsy^wbich in some measure serve «a tcievsy 
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ftrenglhening it, withpat takiog from it tbe 
power of bending. The constraction of these 
knots alone shews the greatest wisdom. Like a 
very fine sieve, they are full of little holes, and 
throagh these orifices the >aices rise np, and the 
heat of the snn penetrates into them. Tbe heat 
attenuates the juices which collect there, and 
porifies them, by making them pa.s through a 
sort of sieve. The stalk is liable to be beat down 
by storms and heavy showers of rain, bat its not 
being thick secures it. It is flexible enough to 
bend without breaking. If it was harder and 
stiffer, it might certainly resist all weather ; but 
would it then serve as a bed for the poor f 

From out tbe chief stem there shoot others not 
so high, as well as leaves, which, collecting drops 
of dew and rain, furnish the plant witli the nu- 
tritive juices it requires. In the mean time, the 
grain,' that essential part of the plants, forms it- 
self by degrees. To preserve these tender sprouts 
from the accidents and dangers which might de- 
stroy them at the instant of their birth, the two 
upper leaves of the stalk unite closely at the top, 
both to preserve the ear of corb, and to draw to 
It the nourishing juices. But as soon as the stem 
is formed enough to supply the grain of itself 
with proper juices, the leaves gradually dry and 
drop off, that none may be taken from the fruit, 
and that the root may have nothing more than 
necessary to nourish it. When this scaffolding is 
removed, the edifice itself appears in full beauty. 
Tbe bearded corn waves gracefully, and its points 
serve for ornament, as well as defence against 
tbe birds. Refreshed with gentle rains, it thrives 
till the appointed time, and grows every day 
more yellow, till, sinking at last under the weight 
of iu riches, it bends iU head of itself to the 
sickle. 

What wonderful wisdom and power appear in 
the ooiistroction of one single sudk of whtat» 
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and yet we seldom pay attention to it, becaase it 
is daily before oar eyes. But what other proof 
of goodness can tlie Creator give qs, if we aie 
insensible to this. Ungratefol, thoii|;htle«s man ! 
open thy heart to the sweet sensations of grati- 
tode and joy. As long as thoa art capable of 
contemplating a field of corn with indiffereaoe, 
thoa will be nnworthy of the food it furnishes 
in such abundance. Learn to think as a man, 
to enjoy the noblest pleasure a mortal is capable 
of in this world, that of tracing thy Creator in 
cilery creature. 



JUNE XXX, 

The BUght. 

THAT is the name given to those insects which 
settle apun the stalks and leaves of plants in, 
such swarms as to cover them eometimes all 
over. There are as many species of them as 
plants; and they are more worthy our attentitm 
than any other insect, on account of the singu- 
lartUes in them. What distinguishes tliem, in 
the first place, from any known species of ani- 
mals, is, that they not only lay eggs, but also 
produce young ones alive. In the heat of sam« 
mer they are viviparous, -tliat is to say, that the 
young ones come from the mother's womb com- 
pleieiy formed and alive; undoubtedly because 
the plants at that time furnish them with nou- 
rishment. Towards the middle of aatumn they 
lay eggs, which are not hatched till the spring 
following; because, if the young ones were pro- 
dnced sooner, they would perisli for want of 
food. Precisely at the period when the females 
begin to lay, the males appear ; which seem tp 
indicate that their existence waft not necessary till 
then. This suppofition is fally conflmcd by 
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many experiments. If one of the bliglits is 
taken at. ll^e moment of its birth> and shut up 
in a glajis by itself, it will, thus sequestered, en- 
gender ano^^ier like itself, when it acquires a cer- 
tain degree of growth ; and it will at the end of 
a few days be surrounded by a numerous family. 
If the experiment is repeated on one of its youngs 
and even for many generations, the result wijl 
still be the same. Let us observe another singu- 
larity : in some species of insects, the mates 
have wings, and the females are without any. 
In the blight the two sexes are alike, either 
both produced with them, or both otherwise.-^ 
Those with wings are so small, in comparison 
with the others, that they walk over them as 
they do upon fruit. This remarkable instance 
of what may be called singularities in nature (an 
instance so contrary to the common rules) leads 
us naturally to enquire why there are singulari- 
ties in nature, and what could induce the Crea- 
'tor to deviate sometimes from the common laws? 
In order to answer this question in a satisfactory 
manner, we ought to be able to take in the whole 
of all that is created ; to know at the same time 
all the parts of the immense kingdom of nature, 
and the connection between each, before we 
can be capable of judging to what, or how far, 
any thing can be useful or hurtful to the whole. 
But so deep a knowledge of nature being denied 
to our weak faculties, let us content ourselves 
with general arguments. In the first place, God 
shews us, by these singularities, the command 
he has over all nature. He is the Supreme law- 
giver, who assigns to every being the law he is 
inviolably to observe. He, to whom every be- 
ing is subject, has a right to prescribe such and 
such rules; but he has also the power to suspend 
his rules, and make what exceptions to them he 
pleases. Secondlj^j We find a great variety in 
nature, which otfiords us opportunities, not ooly 
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to rejoiee in the contemplation of it, bnt to ad- 
mire the glory of the Creator. It is ea«y to 
conceive how much the exceptions to the general 
rules increase this variety, and con^qaently the 
pleasai J of the observer, as well as the admira- 
tion for the Author of nature* Thirdly, £xpe- 
lieoce teaches us, that the objects we have 
daily before our eyes become familiar to as : and 
their impression, .so often repeated, leaves ns cold 
and insensible to them. The glonous sun of na- 
ture itself does not always interest us, because 
we have taken the habit of passing over things 
lightly which we see continually. Therefore 
every singularity, every extraordinary phenome- 
non, is a fresh inducement to contemplate the 
works of God, and serves to rouse us from our 
indolence. Fourthly and lastly. The singulari- 
ties of the physical world, which, far from hurt- 
ing the perfection of the whole, enter into the 
plan of Divine Wisdom, teach us, that thesingu- 
Yarities of the moral world, and the fate of man- 
kind, are equally under the direction of an All- 
wise Beltkg, who will so order all things that his 
koly name may be glorified evermore. 



END OF VOL. T. 



. Wilson, Printer, St, John's Sqoarew 
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